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• 7 • • ''Accuse me not 

Of arrogance, .... 

If, having walked with Nature, 

And offered, far as frailty would aUow, 

My heart a dail v sacrifice to Truth. 

1 now affirm of Narure and of Truth, 

Whom I have served, that their Divhii^ 

Revolts, offended at the ways of men. 

Philosophers, who. though the human soul 

Be of a thousand faculties composed. 

And twice ten thousand interests, do yet prize 

This soul, and the transcendent universe 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 

To proud Self-love her own iuteliigence.^^ 
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AS in hopes that this volume might have gone its way with- 

proface ; but ae I look over the sliects, I find in them vari- 
ous falliDgs short of old purposes which require a word ot oxpla- 
oatiou. 

Of which shortcomings, the chief is the want of reference to 
the landscaps of the PonsEins and Salvator ; my original inten- 
tion having been to give various examples of their muuutain- 
drawing. that it might be compared with Turner's. But the 
ten years intervening between the commencement of this work 
and its continuation have taught rae, among other things, that 
Life is shorter and less aruihibly divieiblo than I hud supposed : 
and I tliink now that its hours may be better employed than in 
making facsimiles of bad work. It would have required the 
greatest care, and prolonged labor, to give un caricatured repre- 
sentations of Salvator's painting, or of any other work depend- 
ing on the free dashes of the brush, so as neither to mend nor 
mar it. Perhaps in the next volume I may give one or two 
;amplea associated with vegetation ; but in general, I shall bo 
content with directing the reader's attention to the facts in na- 
ture, and in Turner ; leaving him to carry out for himself what- 

r comparisons he may judge expedient. 

I am afraid, also, that disappointment may be felt at not 
finding plates of more complete subject illustrating these chap- 
ten on mountain beauty. But the analysis into which I had to 
enter required the dissection of drawings, rather than their 
complete presentation ; while, also, on the scale of any readable 
page, no effective presentation of large drawings could be given. 
Even my vignette, the frontispiece to the third volume, is partly 
spoiled by having too little white paper about it ; and the fifti- 
eth plate, from Turner's Goldau, necessavily omits, owing to ifa 
redaction, half the refinements of the foreground.. l^\%ap.\^ft 
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waste of time and cost to reduce Turner^s drawings at all ; and 
I therefore consider these volumes only as Guides to them, hop- 
ing liereafter to illustrate some of the best on their own scale. 

Several of the plates appear, in their present position, nearly 
unnecessary ; 14 and 15, for instance, in Vol. III. These are 
illustrations of the chapters on the Firmament in the fifth vol- 
ume ; but I should have had the plates disproportiofiately 
crowded at last, if I had put all tliat it needed in tliat volume ; 
and as these two bear somewhat on various matters spoken of in 
the third, I placed them where they are first alluded to. The 
frontispiece has chief reference to tlie same chapters ; but 
seemed, in its three divisions, properly introductory to our 
whole subject. It is a simple sketch from nature, taken at sun- 
set from the hills near Como, some two miles up the eastern side 
of the lake and about a thousand feet above it, looking towards 
Lugano. The sky is a little too heavy for the advantage of tho 
landscape below ; but I am not answerable for the sky. It was 
there.* 

In the multitudinous letterings and references of this vol- 
ume there may possibly be one or two awkward errata ; but not 
so many as to make it necessary to delay the volume while I 
look it over again in search of them. Tlie reader will perhapa 
be kind enough to note at once that in page 182, at the first 
line of the text, the words "general truth" refer to the angle- 
measui-ements, not to the diagrams ; which latter are given 
merely for reference, and might cause some embarrassment if 
the statement of measured accuracy were supposed to refer to 
them. 

One or two graver misapprehensions I had it in my mind to 
warn the reader against ; but on the whole, as I have honestly 
tried to make the book intelligible, I believe it will be found in- 
telligible by any one who thinks it worth a careful reading ; 
and every day convinces me more and more that no warnings^ 
can preserve from misunderstanding those who have no desire 
to understand. 

Denmark Hill, March. 1856. 



* Persons unacquainted with hill scenery are apt to forget that the sky 
of the mountains is often close to the spectator. A black thundercloud may 
literally be dashing itself in his face, while the blue hills seen through its 
rents may be thirty n^jles away. Genemlly speaking, we do not enough 
understand the nearness of many clouds, even in level countries, as com- 
pared with the land horizon. See also the close of § 12 m Chap. III. of thifl 
roJume, 
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or MOXn^TAlN" BEAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE TUBNEEIAM" PICTUJIE8QCB. 

§ 1. The work which we proposed to oiiraelvcB, towards tlie 
^ose of the last vol u mo, as first to be undertaken in this, woa 
6 examination of those peculiarities of system in which Tur- 
r either stood alone, even in tlie modern school, or was a dia- 
inguiahed representative of modern, as opposed to ancient pru£- 
"oe. 

And the most interesting of these subjects of inquiry, with 

ih, therefore, it may be best to begin, is the precise form 

^der whicli he has admitted into his work the mtxiern feeling 

of the picturesque, which, so far as it consists in a delight in 

niin, is perhaps the most suspicious and questiouahic of all the 

meters distinctively belonging to our temper, and art. 

It is especially so, because it never appears, even in the 

■lightest measure, until the days of the decline of art in the sev- 

nteenth. century. The love of neatness and precision, as 

ipoeed to all disorder, maintains itself down to Baphael'a 

Uiood without the slightest interference of any other feel- 

bg ; and it is not until Claude's time, and owing in great part 

I his influence, that the new feeling distinctly establishes 

lltself. 

Plate 18 shows the kind of modification which Claude used 
to make on the towers and backgrounds of Ghirlandajo ; the 
old Florentine giving his idea of Pisa, with its leaning tower, 
into vtmoBt neatpeaa and precision, and ^a;ii5tauTa& -jovx'Cq. 
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riding over neat bridges on beautiful horses : Clande reducing 
the delicate towers and walls to unintelligible ruin, the well 
built bridge to a rugged stone one, the hundsome rider to a 
weary traveller, and the perfectly drawn leafage to confusion of 
copsewood or forest." 

How far he was right in doing tliis ; or how far the moderns 
are right in carrying the principle to greater excesB, and seokiug 
always for poverty-atricken rusticity or pensiye ruiu, we must 
now endeavor to ascertain. 

The essence of picturesque character has been already de- 
fined t to be a sublimity not inherent in the nature of the thing, 
but caused by something external to it ; as the niggedhess of a cot- 
tage roof possesses something of a mountain aspect, not belonging 
to the cottage aa such. And this sublimity may be either in mere 
external ruggedness, and other visible character, or it may lie 
deeper, in an exprecsion of sorrow and old age, attributes which 
are both sublime ; not a dominant expression, but one mingled 
with such familiar and common characters as prevent the objeet 
from becoming perfectly pathetic in its sorrow, or perfectly 
Tenerable in its age. 

§ 2, For instance, I cannot find words to express the intense 
pleasure I Iiave always in first finding myself, after some pro- 
longed stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
church. The large neglect, the noble nnsightliness of it ; the 
record of its years written so visibly, yet without sign of weak- 
ness or decay ; its stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the 
Channel winds, and overgrown with the bitter sea grasses ; ita 
slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and yet not falling ; its des- 
ert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and ugly fissures, and 
yet strong, like a bare brown rock ; its carelessness of what any 
one thinks or feels about it, putting forth no cluim, having no 
beauty nor desirableness, pride nor grace ; yet neither asking for 
pity ; not, as ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly 

' Ghirlrmdujo ia seen In the greatest possible disadvantage in this place, 
as I have been forted aguio to copy from Lasinio, who leaves out all the 
light and shade, aud vulgarizas every form ; hui the poinia requiring notice 
here are sufScient!}' shown, and 1 will do Ohirlandajo more justice here- 
after. 

^ Sewn Lampa-fd Aroluteaura, ohap. vL g 13, 
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garralona of better daja ; but useful Btill, going through its 
own dailj work,— as some old fisherman beaten grey by storm, 
^et drawing his daily nets : so it stands, with no complaint 
about its past youth, in blanched and meagre masftivcness and 
BerriceablencBs, gathering human souls together underneath it ; 
the sound of its bella for prayer still rolling through its rents ; 
nd the grey peak of it seen far across the sea. principiil of the 
liree that rise above the waste of surfy sand and liillocked 
shore, — the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labor, and 
this for patience and praise. 

§ 3. I cannot tell the half of the Rtranga pleasures and 
thoughts that come about mo at the sight of that old tower ; 
for, in some sort, it is the epitome of all that makes tlie Conti- 
nent of Europe interesting, as opposed to new countries ; and, 
above all, it completely expresses that agedness in the midst of 
active life which binds the old and the new into harmony. We, 
in England, have our new street, our new inn, our green shaven 
lawn, and our piece of ruin emergent from it, — a mere Sjieri- 
WMtjj of the middle ages put on a bit of velvet carpet to be 
hown, which, but for its size, might as well be on the museum 
lolf at once, under cover. But, on the Continent, the links 
■e unbroken between the past und present, and in such use aa 
icy can serve for, the grey-headed wrecks are suffered to stay 
■ith men ; while, in unbroken line, the generations of spared 
ildings are seen Euccocding each in its place. And thus in its 
■genoEs, in its permitted evidence of slow decline, in its pov- 
■ty, in its absence of all pretence, of all sliow and care for out- , 
" side aspect, that Calais tower has an infinite of symbolism in it, 
all the more striking because uaually seen in contrast with Eng- 
lish scenes expressive of feelings the exact reverse of these. 

)g 4. And I am sorry to say that the opposition is most dia- 
fcnct in that noble carelessness as to what people think of it. 
pnce, on coming from the Continent, almost the first inaerip- 
lion I saw in my native English was this : 
"To Let, a Oenteel Houss, np this rosd." 
And it struck me forcibly, for I had not come across the idea of ■ 

gentility, among the upper limestones of the Alps, for seven I 

' » i aor do I think that the Continental natVQtL& m ^ftuetai. M 
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have the idea. They would have advertised a " pretty' ' house 
or a " large'* one, or a " convenient'* one ; but they could not, 
by any use of the terms afforded by their several languages, 
have got at the English " genteel." Consider, a little, all the 
meanness that there is in that epithet, and then see, when next 
you cross the Channel, how scornful of it that Calais spire will 
look. 

§ 5. Of which spire the largeness and age are also opposed 
exactly to the chief appearances of modern England, as one feels 
them on first returning to it ; that marvellous smallness both of 
houses and scenery, so that a ploughman in the valley has his 
head on a level with the tops of all the hills in the neighbor- 
hood ; and a house is organized into complete establishment, — 
parlor, kitchen, and all, with a knocker to its door, and a garret 
window to its roof, and a bow to its second story,* on a scale of 
twelve feet wide by fifteen high, so that three such at least 
would go into the granary of an ordinary Swiss cottage : and 
also our serenity of perfection, our peace of conceit, everything 
being done that vulgar minds can conceive as wanting to be 
done ; the spirit of well-principled housemaids everywhere, 
exerting itself for perpetual propriety and renovation, so that 
nothing is old, but only " old-fashioned," and contemporary, as 
it were, in date and irapressiveness only with last year's bon- 
nets. Abroad, a building of the eighth or tenth century stands 
ruinous in the open street ; the children play round it, the peas- 
ants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle 
about it, and fit their new stones into its rents, and tremble in 
sympathy as it trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it 
as separate, and of another time ; we feel the ancient world to 
be a real thing, and one with the new : antiquity is no dream ; 
it is rather the children playing about the old stones that are 
the dream. But all is continuous ; and the words, " from gen- 
eration to generation," understandable there. Whereas here 
we have a living present, consisting merely of what is " fashion- 
able" and '' old-fashioned ;" and a past, of which there are no 
vestiges ; a past which peasant or citizen can no more conceive ; 
all equally far away ; Queen Elizabeth as old as Queen Boadicea, 

* Tho principal street of Canterbury has some curious examples of this 
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and both incredible. At Verona we look out of Can Grande's 
window to his tomb ; and if he does not stand beside us, we feel 
only that he is in the grave instead of the chamber,~not that 
he is old, but that he might have been beside us last night. 
But in England^the dead are dead to purpose. One cannot be- 
lieve they ever were alive, or anything else than what they are 
now — names in school-books. 

§ 6. Then that spirit of trimness. The smooth paving- 
stones ; the scraped, hard, even, rutless roads ; the neat gates 
and plates, and essence of border and order, and spikiness and 
epruceness. Abroad, a country-house has some confession of 
human weakness and human fates about it. There are the old 
grand gates still, which the mob pressed sore against at the 
Revolutioi La, and the strained hinges have never gone so well 
since ; and the broken greyhound on the pillar — still broken — 
better so ; but the long avenue is gracefully pale witli fresh 
green, and the courtyard bright with orange-trees ; the garden 
is a little run to waste — since Mademoiselle was married nobody 
cares much about it ; and one range of apartments' is shut up — 
nobody goes into them since Madame died. But with us, let 
who will be married or die, we neglect nothing. All is polished 
and precise again next liiorning ; and whether people are happy 
or miserable, poor or prosperous, still we sweep the stairs of a 
Saturday.* 

§ 7. Now, I have insisted long on this English character, 
because I want the reader to understand thoroughly the oppo- 
isite element of the noble picturesque ; its expression, namely, of 
^ suffering, of poverty, or decay, nd^y endured by unpretending 
strength of heart. Nor only unpretending, but unconscious. 
If there be visi])le pensiveness in the building, as in a ruined 
abbey, it becomes, or claims to become, beautiful ; but the pic- 
turesqueness is in the unconscious suffering^the look that an 
old laborer has, not knowing that there is anything pathetic in 
his grey hair, and withered arms, and sunburnt breast ; and 
thus there are the two extremes, the consciousness of pathos in 

* This, however, is of course true only of insignificant duties, necessary 
for appearance* sake. Serious duties, necessary for kindness* sake, must 
be pennitted in any domestic affliction, under pain of shocking the English 
l^bliCi 
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tliB confessed min, which may or may not be boftiitiful, accord 
ing to the kiad of it ; and the entire denial of all human calam< 
itj and care, in the swept proprieties and neatness- of Bnglish 
modemiBm : and, between those, thoro Is the unconscious con- 
fession of the fitcts of distress and decay, in by-words ; the 
world's hard work being gone through all tlft while, and no 
pity asked for, nor contempt feared. And this is the espressioa 
of thut Calaia spire, and of all picturesque things, in so far as 
they have mental or hnman expression at all. 

§ 8. I say, in so far as they have mental expresEion, because 
their merely outward delightfulness— that which makes them 
pleasant in painting, or, in the literal sense, pictui;esque — is 
their actnal variety of color and form. A broken stone haa 
necessarily more various forms in it than a whole one ; a bent 
roof hat! more various curves in it than a straight one ; every 
excreseenee or cleft involves some additional complexity of light 
and shade, and every stain of moss on eaves or wall adds to the 
delightfulness of color. Hence, in a completely picturesque 
object, as an -old cottage or mill, there are introduced, by vari- 
ous circumstances not essential to it, bnt, on the whole, gen- 
erally somewhat detrimental to it as cottage or mill, such ele- 
ments of sublimity — complex light and shade, varied color, un- 
dulatory form, and so on — aa can generally be fonnd only in 
noble natural objects, woods, rocks, or monntaina. This sub- 
limity, belonging in a parasitical manner to the building, ren- 
ders it, in the usual sense of the word, " picturesque." 

§ 9. Now, if this outward sublimity be sought for by the 
painter, without any regard for the real nature of the thing, 
and without any comprehension of the pathos of character hid- 
den beneath, it forms the low school of t he surface- picturesq ue ; 
that which fills ordinary drawing-booliB and scrap- b ooi s, and 
employs, perhaps, the moat po]iular living landscape painters of 
Prance, England, and tiermany. But if these same outward 
characters be sought for in subordination to the inner character 
of the object, every source of pleasurableness being refused 
which is incompatible with that, while perfect ej-mpathy is felt 
at the same time with the object as to all tliat it tells of itself in 
thosu sorrowful by-words, we have the school of true or noble 
piotoresque ; still distinguished from the school of pure beauty 
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jpd snblimit.j, bccanse, in ite Hiibjccts, the pathos and Eublimit/ 
e all d^ tJte viarf, as in Calais old spire, — not inherent, as in a 
lovely tree or mountain ; while it is Jistinguiahed still more 
from the schools of the lower picturesque by ita tender sympa- 
thy, and its refusul of al) sources of pleasure Inconeistent with 
Mbe perfect nature of the thing to be studied. 

§ 10. The reader will only be convinced of the broad scope 
E this law by carcfal thought, and comparison of picture with 
icture ; but a single example will make the principle of it clear 
Dhim. 

On the whole, the first master of the lower picturesc|ue, 
pnong our living artists, is CJarkson Stanfield : his range of art 
»ing, indeed, limited by his pursuit of this character. I take, 
therefore, a windmill, forming the principal subject in his draw- 
a; of Brittany, near Dol (engraved in the Coast Scenery), Fig. 
, Plate 19, and beside it I place a windmill, which forma also 
! principal subject in Tunier's study of the Lock, in the 
^ber Studiorum, At first sight I dare say the reader may like 
Jield'a best : and there is, indeed, a great deal more in it to 
let liking. Its roof is nearly as interesting in its rngged- 
a as a piece of the stony peak of a mountain, with a chalet 
Ibilt on its side ; and it is exquisitely varied in swell and cur^'e. 
iUraer's roof, on the contrary, is a plain, ugly gable, — a wind- 
I roof, and nothing more. | Stanfield's sails are twisted into 
^>Bt effective wrecks, as beautiful as pine bridges over Alpine 
reams ; only they do not look as if they had ever been service- 
feile windmill sails ;{they are bent abont in cross a^d awkward 
nys, as if tbey were warped or cramped jjand their timbera 
talk heavier than necessary. Turner's sails have no beauty 
tout them like that of Alpine bridges ; but they have the exact 
htohy sway of the sail that is alwaj's straining against the 
1 ; and the timbers form clearly the lightest possible frame- 
iik for the canvas, — thus showing the essence of windmill 
^L Then the clav wall of Stanfield's mill is as beautiful as a 
tcoof chalk cliffJall worn into furrows by the rain, coated 
ith mosses, and rooted to the ground by a heap of crumbled 
tone, embroidered with grass and creeping plants. But this is 
t a serviceable state for a windmill to be in. The essence of 
nilJj as distinguished from all other miUs, \%, lVva.\. A 
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dnoe, eacli in dno moasiiro, to the fulnoss of his aatiafaction. 

What 18 it to him that tho old man has passed his seventy years 
in helpless darkness and untaught waste of soul ? The old man 
has at last accomplislred his destiny, and filled the corner of a 
fikcteh, whero something of an unshapely nature was wanting. 
What is it to him that tlio people fester in that feverish misery 
in the low quarter of the town, by the river? Nay, it ia much 
to him. What else were they made for ? what could they have 
done better? The Mack timbers, and the green wat«r, and the 
eoaking wrecks of boats, and the torn remnants of clothes hang 
ont to dry in the sun ; — truly tho fover-strack creatures, whose 
lives have been given for tho production of those materials of 
effect, have not died io vain.* 

g 13. Yet, for all this, I do not say the lover of the lower 



" Amiens, 11th May, 18 — . I had a hajipy walk here Hiiaattcrnoon, down 
amODg the branching imrrents of the Sommc ; it liividra into Hve or Biz, — 
dialtow, green, nod not over-wbotcsome ; some quite narrow and foul, nin- 
BiDg bcncnUi clusters of fearful houses, reeling masses of rotten timber ; 
ami a few mere stumps of pollard willow sticlting out of the bnuks of soft 
mud, only rctaiued in sliape of b^ak by being shored up with timbers ; and 
boats like paper boatt, nearly as thin at least, for the cnatBrranngers to pad- 
dle About in anioDg the weeds, the water soaking tlirough tlie lath tjotlaraa, 
Utd floftling tlie dead leaves from the vegetable-hasltets with which they 
were loaded. Sliserable little bock yards, opening to tho witter, with sleep 
Btone sti'ps dowato it, aadUttls platforms tor the ducks; and separate 
duck slalrcQSCB, composed of a sloping board with cross bits of wood lead- 
tog to the duclts' doors , and sometiines a fiower-pot or two on them, or 
even a flower, — one group, of wallflowers and geraniums, curiously vivid, 
Iteing seen against the dnrkness of a dyer's back yard, who had been dyeing 
blook all day, and all was black in his yard but tlie tlowers, and tliey flcry- 
■od pure : the waUr by no means so, but still working its way steadily over 
the weeds, until it narrowed Into a current atroug enough to turn two or 
tkree mill-wheels, one working against the side of an old flamboyant Qothic 
efaurcli, whose richly ttaceried buttresses sloped into the filthy stream ; — all 
(iquisitely picturesque, and no less miserable. We delight in seeing the 
figures in theae boats pushing them about the bits of blue water, in Prout'a 
dnwwliigs ; but as I looked lo-day at the unhealthy face and melancholy 
mien of the man in the boat pushing liis load of peats along the ditch, and 
ot the (leoplc, men as well as women, who sat spinning gloomily at the cot- 
lugB dotirs, I could not help feeling how many suffering persona must pay 
fot us s\E\Mte«)iie suhject and itappy walk.'- 
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pictureGqa^ is a monsber in liitiiDiii form. Ho is by no means this, 
though tmly wc might al first think bo, if we came aorusa him 
nnawiires, and had not met with any bqcIi gort.of person hofore, 
Generally spealting, he is kind-hearted, innocent of evil, hut 
not broad in thought ; somewhat eelfish, and incapalile of acnto 
sympathy with others ; gifted at the same time with strung 
artistic instincts and capacities for the enjoyment of varied 
form, and light, and shade, in pursuit of which enjoyment his 
life is passed, as the lives of otlier men are, for the most part, iq 
the pursuit of what ike^ also like,— be it honor, or money, or 
indolent pleasure, — very irrespective of the poor people living 
by the stagnant canal. And, in some sort, the hunter of the 
picturesque is better than many of these ; inaamuch as he is 
simple-minded and capable of unostentatious and economical 
delights, which, if not very helpful to other people, are at all 
events utterly uninjurious, even to the victims or subjects of hia 
picturesque fancies ; while to many others his work is entertain- 
ing and ueefal. And, more than all this, even that delight 
which ho fieents to take in misery is not altogether nnvirtaona. 
Through all hia enjoyment there runs a cftrtain nmler current 
of tragical passion, — a real vein of human sympathy ; — -it lies at 
the root of all those strange morbid hauntiugs of his ; a sad ex- 
citement, such as other people feel at a tragedy, only loss in 
degree, just enough, indeed, to give a deeper tone to his pleas- 
ure, and to make him choose for his subject the broken stones 
of a cottf^e wall, rather tlian of a roadside bank, the pictur- 
esque beauty of form in each being supposed precisely the same : 
and, together with this slight tragical feeling, there is also a 
humble and romantic sympathy ; a yaguo desire, in bis own 

id. to live in cottages rather than in palaces ; a joy in hum- 
ble things, a contentment and delight in makeshifts, a secret 
irsuasion {in many respects a true one) that there is in these 
ued cottjigcs a happiness often quite as great as in kings' 
palaces, and a virtue and nearness to God infinitely greater and 
holier than can commonly bo found in any other kind of place ; 
that the misery in which he exults is not, as he sees it, mis- 
ery, but nobleness, — '' jioor, and sick in body, and beloved by 

Qods." * And thus, heing nowise sure that these things can 
•Epilapb on Epit^tetus, 
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be mended at all, and very sure that he knows not how to mend 
them, and also that the strange pleasure he feels in them must 
have some good reason in the nature of things, he yields to his 
destiny, enjoys his dark canal without scruple, and mourns over 
every improvement in the town, and every movement made by 
its sanitary commissioners, as a miser would over a planned rob- 
bery of liis chest ; in all this being not only innocent, but even 
respectable and admirable, compared with the kind of person 
who has 710 pleasure in sights of this kind, but only in fair 
facades, trim gardens, and park palings, and who would thrust 
all poverty and misery out of his way, collecting it into back 
alleys, or sweeping it finally out of the world, so that the street 
might give wider play for his chariot wheels, and the breeze less 
offence to his nobility. 

§ 14. Therefore, even the love for the lower picturesque 
ought to be cultivated with care, wherever it exists ; not with 
any special view to artistic, but to merely humane, education. 
It will never really or seriously interfere with practical benevo- 
lence ; on the contrary, it will constantly lead, if associated 
with other benevole»t principles, to a truer sympathy with the 
poor, and better understanding of the right ways of helping 
them ; and, in the present stage of civilization, it is the most im- 
portant element of character, not directly moral, which can be cul- 
tivated in youth ; since it is mainly for the want of this feeling 
that we destroy so many ancient monuments, in order to erect 
** handsome'* streets and shops instead, which might just as 
well have been erected elsewhere, and whose effect on our minds, 
so far as they have any, is to increase every disposition to frivol- 
ity, expense, and display. 

These, and such other considerations not directly connected 
with our subject, I shall, perhaps, be able to press farther at the 
close of my work ; meantime, we turn to the immediate ques- 
tion, of the distinction between the lower and higher pictur- 
esque, and the artists who pursue them. 

§ 15. It is evident, from what has been advanced, that there 
is no definite bar of separation between the two ; but that the 
dignity of the picturesque increases from lower to higher, in 
exact proportion to the sympathy of the artist with his subject. 
And in like manner his own greatness depends (other things be- 
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I ing equal) on tho csteiit of this aympnthy. If he Tests content 

I vitliDurrow cnjoymont of outward forms, aud light sensations 

' of losarioiis tragedy, and so goes on multiplying his Eketchcs of 

mcri^ picturesque material, he necessarily settles down into the 

ordinary" clever" artist, very good and raapoctable, maintuin- 

1 iDg himself tiy his sketching and painting in an honorable way, 

A li; any other daily business, and in duo time passing away 

I from the world withont having, on the whole, done much for it. 

I Sncli lias been the necessary, not very lamentable, destiny of a 

rgB camber of men in these days, whose gifts urged them to 

s practice of art, bat who possessing no breadth of mind, 

Enor Iiaviug met with masters capable of concentrating what 

^ifta they had towards nobler uge, almost perforce remained in 

ir small picturesque circle ; getting more and more nurrowed 

a range of sympathy as they fell more and more into the habit 

fOt contemplating tho one particular class of eubjocta that 

JiJoased them, and rccomposing them by rules of art. 

I need not give instances of this class, we have very few 

Mintera who belong to any other ; I only pause for a moment 

ixcapi from it a man too often confounded with the draughts- 

1 of tho lower picturesque ; — a very great man, who, though 

rtly by chance, and partly by choice, limited In range of enb- 

nt, possessed for that subject the profoundest and noblest sym- 

Mhy — Samnel Prout. His renderings of the character of old 

js, such as that spire of Calais, are as perfect and as 

tfelt as I can conceive possible ; nor do I suppose that any 

e will ever hereafter equal them,* His early works show 

he possessed a grasp of mind which could have entered into 

(host any kind of lairdscape subject ; that it was only chance — 

1 not know if altogether evil chance — which fettered him to 

; and that in reality he is to be numbered among the true 

iBtera of the nobler picturesque, 

] IG. Of these, also, the ranks rise in worthiness, according 

loir sympathy. In the noblest of them, that sympathy seems 

unlimited ; they enter with their whole heart into all na- 

; their love of grace and beauty keeps them from delighting 

I much in shattered stones and stunted trees, their kindness 
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and compaasion from dweiling by choice on any kind of miBery, 
their perfect humility from avoiding simplicity of subject when 
it comes in their way, and their grasp of the highest thoughts, 
from aeiikiug a. lower sublimity in cottage walla and peuthoiis*' 
roofs. And, whether it be home of English village thatched 
with straw and walled with clay, or of Itaiian city vaulted witli 
gold and roofed with marble ; whether it be stagnant sbveam. 
under ragged willow, or glancing fountain between arcades ot 
laurel, all to them will bring equal power of happiness, and 
efjaal field for thought. 

§ 17, Turner is the only artist who hitherto has furnished 
the entire ii/pe of this perfection. The attainment of it in all 
respects is, of course, impossible to man ; but the complete type 
of such a mind has once been seen in him, and, I think, oxistod 
also in Tintoret ; though, as far as I know, Tintorct has not left 
any work which indicates sympathy with the hnvior of the' 
world. Paul Veronese, on the other liand, had sympathy with 
its humor, but not with its deepest tragedy or horror. Rubons 
wants the feeling for graee and mystery. And so, as wc poea 
through the list of great painters, wo shall find in each of them 
some local narrowness. Now, I do not, of course, mean to say 
that Turner has accomplished all to which his sympathy prompted 
him; necessarily, the very breadth of efEort involved, in some. 
directions, manifest failure ; but he has shown, in casual inci- 
dents, and by-ways, a range ot feeling which no other painter, as 
far as I know, can equal. He cannot, for instance, draw chil- 
dren at play as well as Mulready ; but just glean out of his 
works the evidence of his sympathy with children ; — look at the 
girl putting her bonnet on the dog, in the foreground of the 
Richmond, Yorkshire ; the juvenile tricks and " marine dab- 
blers" of the Liber Studiorura ; the boys scrambling after their 
kites in the woods of the Greta and Buckfastleigh ; and the nota- 
ble and most pathetic drawing of the Kirkby Lonsdale church- 
yard, with the schoolboys making a fortress of their larger books 
on the tombstone, to bombard with the more projectile vol- 
umes ; and passing from these to the intense horror and pathoa 
of the Rizpah, consider for yourself whether there was ever any 
otliei' painter who could strike such an octave. Whether there 
haa been or not, in other walks of art, this power of sympathy 
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IB nnqoestionably in landscape anrivalled ; and it will be one of 
oar pleasanteat future tasks to analyze in his rarious drawing 
the character it always gives ; a character, indeed, more or less 
marked in all good work whatever, but to which, being pre- 
eminent in him, I shall always hereafter give the name of the 
'' Titmerian I'icturesque," 





CHAPTER II. 

OF TURNERIAl?^ TOPOGRAPHY. 

§ 1. We saw, in the course of the last chapter, with what 
kind of feeling an artist ought to regard the character of every 
object he undertakes to paint. The next question is, what ob- 
jects he ought to undertake to paint ; how far he should be in- 
fluenced by his feelings in the choice of subjects ; and how far 
he should permit himself to altex*, or, in the usual art language, 
improve, nature. For it has already been stated (Vol. III. 
Chap. III. § 21.), that all great art must be inventive ; that is to 
say, its subject must be produced by the imagination. If so, 
then great landscape art cannot be a mere copy of any given 
scene ; and we have now to inquire what else than this it maybe. 

§ 2. If the reader will glance over that twenty-first, and the 
following three paragraphs of the same chapter, he will see that 
we there divided art generally into " historical" and *' poetical,'' 
or the art of relating facts simply, and facts imaginatively, 
Now, with respect to landscape, the historical art is simple to- 
pography, and the imaginative art is what I have in the heading 
of the present chapter called Turnerian topography, and must in 
he course of it endeavor to explain. 

Observe, however, at the outset, that, touching the duty or 
fitness of altering nature at all, the quarrels which have so 
wofully divided the world of art are caused only by want of un- 
derstanding this simplest of all canons, — " It is always wrong 
to draw what you don't see." This law is inviolable. But then, 
some people see only things that exist, and others see things 
that do not exist, or do not exist apparently. And if they really 
see these non-apparent things, they are quite right to draw 
them ; the only harm is when people try to draw non-apparent 
things, who donH see them, but think they can calculate or 
rompose into existence what is to them for evermore invisible. 
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If aome people really see angels wliero others aee only empty 
Bpaee, let tbera paint the angola ; only lot not anylioiIyclBe liiiiik 
they can paint an angel, too, on any calculated principles of the 
Imgelic. 

g 3. If, therefore, when we go to a place, we see nothing olso 
than is tliere, we are to piiiiit nothing'elso, and to remain jmro 
topographical or hiatorical landaoape painters. If, going to 
the place, we see something quite diffci-ent from what is there, 
then we are to paint thai — nay, we iiiuxt paint that, whether wo 
will or not ; it being, for us, the only reality wo can get at. 
But let UB beware of pretending to see thia unreality if wo do 
not. 

The simple observance of this rule would put an end to nearly 

all disputes, and keep a large number of men in healthy work, 

jrlio now totally waste their lives ; so that the most important 

lestion that an artist can ]ioasihly have to determine for him- 

is whether he has invention or not. And this ho can aacer- 

n with ease. If visions of unreal things present thomsolvGa 

him with or without his own will, praying to ho painted, 

to nugovernable in their eoniing or going, — neither to bo 

immoned if they do not choose to come, nor banished if they 

'he has invention. If, on the contrary, he only sees the 

lommonly visible facta ; and, ahoiild he not like them, and 

alter them, finds that he mnat think of a rule whereby 

do ao, he has no invention. All themlea in the world will do 

no good ; and if he tries to draw ajiything else than thosa 

iterially visible facts, ho will paas hia wliole life in useleas- 

ip, and produce nothing but seientific abaurditios, 

§ 4. Let him take his part at once, boldly, and he content, 

re history and pure topography are most precious tilings ; ia 

ly cases more useful to the human race than high imagina- 

'e work ; and assuredly it is intended that a large majority of 

who ore employed in art should never aim at anything 

;h('r. It is onJi/ vanity, never love, nor any other noblo fcel- 

i-hich prompts men to desert their allegiance to the aimple 

ih, in vain pursuit of the imaginative truth which haa boon 

tpoirited to be for evermore sealed to them. 

Nor lefit he supposed that artists who possess minor degrees 

ol_ imagiiiativp gift need be embarrassed by the doubtful scuaa 
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of their own powers. In general, when tho imagination ia at 
all noble, it I3 in'ogietiblc, and therefore those who can at all 
resiBt it ought to i-esiat it. Bo a plain topographer if you pos- 
sibly can ; if Nature meant you to be anything else, she will 
force you to it ; but noTor try to bo a praphet ; go on quietly 
with your hard camp-work, and the spirit will come to yoa in 
tho camp, as it did to Eldad and Medad, if you are appointed to 
have it ; but try above all things to be quickly perceptive of the 
noble spirit in others, and to discern in an instant between its 
tnie utterance and tho diseased mimicries of it. In a general 
way, remember it is a far better thing to Jind out other great 
men, than to become one yourself : for you can but become one 
at best, but you may bring others to light in numbers. 

g 5. "We have, therefore, to inrjuire what kind of changes these 
are, which must be wrought by the imaginative painter on land- 
scape, and by whom they have been thna nol)ly wrought. First, 
for the better comfort of the non-imaginative painter, be it ob- 
served, that it is not possible to find a landscape, wliioh, if 
painted precisely aa it is, will not make an impressive picture. 
No one knows, till he has tried, what strange beauty and subtle 
composition is prepared to his hand by Nature, wherever she is 
left to herself ; and what deep feeling may be found in many o( 
the most homely scenes, even where man has interfered with 
those wild ways of hers. But, beyoud tliis, lot him note that 
though historical topography forbids alteration, it neither for- 
bids sentiment nor choice. So far from doing this, the proper 
choice of subject* is an absolute duty to the topographical 
painter : he should first take care that it is a subject intensely 
pleiising to himself, else he will never paint it well ; and then 
also'^^hat it shall be one in some sort pleasurable to th& general 
-,public, else it is not worth painting at all ; and lastly, take care 
that it bo instructive, as well aa pleasurable to the public, else it 

• Observe, what was said in the second volume respecling the spirit of 
choice as ovil, refers oa\j to young t^tuilents, a.nd to tliat choice which 
a^umcs tliat smy common subject ii not good enough, nor intercsllng 
endugb, to be studied. But, tiiougli all H good for study, and fill is beauLi- 
fulsome is better tiian Hie rest for the help ttud pleitsiiro of olbcrs ; und 
tills it ia our duly always to choose, if we have opiwrluiiily, bting qiiiti 
happy with what is wilhiu our reocli, if we have uoL 
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is not wortb painting with care. I alionld particularly insiBt; 
at present on this cavclul choice of eubject, becanse the Pr« 
Raphaelites, taken as a body, have been cnlpably negligent 'm 
thia I'espect, not in huinblu honor of Nature, but in morbid in- 
dulgence of their own impresaiong. They happen to llnd their 
^^ucics caught by a bit of an oak hedgo, or the weeds at the 
^■tdes of a duck-pimd, because, perhaps, they remind tliem of ii 
^^panza of Tennyaou ; and fortliwith they sit down to gaeritioe 
^Bie moat consummate Bkill, two or three months of the bc^t 
' summer time available for ont-door work (equivalent to some 
seventieth or sixtiGth of all their lives), and nearly all their 
credit with the public, to this duck-pond delineation. Now it 
is indeed quite right that tliey should sec much to be loved in 
the hedge, jior less in the ditch ; but it is utterly and inexcusa- 
Wy wrong that they should neglect the nobler seenflry which is 
full of majestic interest, or enchanted by historical asBoeiation ; 
BO that, aa things go at present, we have all the commonalty 

I that may be seen whenever we choose, painted properly ; but all 
M lovely and wonderful, which we cannot see but at rare inter- 
ba, painted vilely : the caatlca of the Rhine and Rhone made 
pgnettes of for the annnals ; and the nettles and musJirooms, 
I wHich were prepared by Nature eminently for nettle porridge 
and fiali aance, immortalized by ai-t as reverently aa if we were 
I Egyptians, and they deities, 

^H, g G.* Generally speaking, therefore, the duty of every painter 

^^B present, who has not much invention, is to take subjects of 

^^nbich the portraiture will bo precious in after times ; views of 

^Tbr abbeys and cathedrals ; distant views of cities, if possibie 

chosen from some spot in itself notable by association ; perfect 

gtudiea of the battle-fields of Europe, of all houses of celebrated 

men, and places tljey loved, and, of course, of the most lovely 

natnral scenery, l- ''And, in doing all this, it should be nnder- 

stood, primarily, wlietlier the picture is topographical or not : 

if topographical, then not a lino is to bo altered, not a stick nor 

Btonc removed, not a color docpcned, not a form improved ; the 

picture is to he, aa far as possible, the reflection of the place in 

Lmin'or : and tho artist to consider himself only as a seneitive 

1 Kkilful reflector, taking care that no false impreasion is con- 

I by any enor on liis part which be might have avoided ,■ 
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BO that it may bo for ever afterwards in tlie power of all men to 
lean on his work with absolute triist, anil to say : " So it was : — 
on such a day of June or July of such a year, such a. place looked 
like this ; these weeds were growing there, so tall and no taller ; 
those stones were lying there, bo many and no more ; that tower 
BO rose against the sky, and tliat shadow so slept upon the street." 

S 7. Nor let it be supiHoed that the doing of this would ever 
become meohanical, or be found too easy, or exclude sentiment. 
Aa for its being easy, those only think so who never tried it ; 
composition being, in fact, infinitely easier to a man who can 
compose, than imitation of this high kind to oven the most able 
imitator ; nor would it csclude sentiment, for, however sin- 
cerely we may try to paint all we see, this cannot, as often afore' 
said, be ever done : all that is possible is acertain selection, and 
more or less wilful assertion, of one fact in preference to another ; 
which selection ought always to be made under the influence of 
sentiment. Nor will such topography involve an entire submis- 
sion to ugly accidents interfering with the impressiveness of the 
Bcerie. I hope, as art is better understood, that our painters 
will get into the habit of accompanying all their works with a 
written statement of their own reasons for painting them, and 
tlie circumstances under which they were done ; and, if in this 
written document they state the omissions they have made, they 
may make as many as they tliink proper. For instance, it is 
not possible now to obtain a view of the head of the Lake of 
Geneva without including the " IlOtel Biron " — an establish- 
ment looking like a large cotton factory — just above the Castle 
of Chillon. This building ought always to be omitted, and tlio 
reason for the omission stated. So the beauty of the whole 
town of Lucerne, as scon from the lake, is destroyed by the largo 
new hotel for the English, which ought, in like manner, to bo 
ignored, and the houses behind it drawn as if it were trans- 
parent. 

§ 8. But if a painter has inventive power he is to treat his 
Bubjeot in a totally different way ; giving not the actual facts of 
it, but the impression it made on hia mind. 

And now, once for all, lot it be clearly understood that an 
" impression on the mind " does not mean a piece of manufac- 
ture. The way in which most artists proceed to "invent," oa 
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they call it, a pictnre.ia tliia : thoy chooaa their snhjcct, for tho 

moat part, wdII, with a aiiflicioiit quantity of towera, muiin tains, 

mined cottages, iind other materiala, to be generally intereatiiig ; 

then they fix oa aome object for a principal light ; behind this 

tbey put a djirk cloud, or, in front of it, a darlt piece of fore- 

^^round ; then they repeat this ligiit somewhere else in a leaa dn- 

^|trec, and connect the two lights toji^ether by some intermediate 

^Bh^s. If they Und any part of the foreground uninteresting 

^Hicy put a group of Qgurea into it ; if iiny part of the distance. 

' they put something there from some other sketch ; and proceed 

to inferior detail in the same manner, taking care always to put 

I white stflues near black ones, and purple colors near yellow ones, 
■id angular forms near round onoa ; — all being as simply a mat- 
pr of recipe and' practice as cookery ; like that, not by any 
Beans a thing easily dono well, but still having no reference 
Hiatcver to " impressions on the mind." 
P § 9. Bnt the artist who has real invention sets to work in a 
ptally different way. First, ho receives a true impreasiou from 
the place itself, and takes care to keep hold of that as his chief 
good ; indeed, ho needs no care in tho matter, for tho distinc- 
tion of his mind from that of others consists in his instantly 
receiving snch sensations strongly, and being unable to lose 
tliem ; and then he seta himself as far as possible to reprodueo 
that impression on the mind of the spectator of his picture. 

Now, observe, this impression on the mind never results 
from the mere piece of scenery which can be included within the 
limits of the picture. It depends on the temper into which tho 
pud has been brought, both by al! the landscape round, and 
f what has been seen previously in the courae of the day ; so 
tfit no piirticnlar spot upon which the painter's glance may at 
f moment fall, is then to him what, if seen by itself, it will 
B to the spectator far away ; nor is it what it would be, even to 
; spectator, if ho had come to the reality through the steps 
liieh Nature has appointed to he the preparation for it, instead 
tseeing itisolated on an exhibition wall. For instance, on tlio 
scent of the St. Gothard, towards Italy, just after passing 
bough flio narrow gorge above Faido, the road emerges into a 
Btle breadth of valley, which is entirely filled by fallen stones 
i debris, partly disgorged by the Tioino as it leaps ont of the 
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narrower chasm, and partly brought down by winter avalanchea 
from a loose ami deponipoaing tanss of mountain on the left. 
Beyond this first promontory is seen a considerably higher range, 
but not an imposing one, which rises above the village of Faido. 
The etching, Piute 20, is a topographical outline of the sc^iie, 
with the actual blocks of rock which happened to be lying in 
the bed of the Ticino at the epot from whicli I chose to draw it. 
The masses of loose dSbris (which, for any permanent purpose, 
I had no need to draw, as their arrangement changes at every 
flood) I have not drawn, but only those features of the landscape 
which happen to bo of some continual importance. Of which 
note, first, that the little three- windowed building on the left is 
the remnant of a gallery built to protoct the ruad, which once 
went on that side, from the avalanches and stones that come 
down the " couloir" • in the rock above. It is only a ruin, 
the greater part having been by said avalanches swept away, and 
the old road, of which a remnant Is also seen on the extreme 
left, abandoned, and carried now iilong the hill-side on the 
right, partly sustained on rough atone arches, and winding 
down, as seen in the sketch, to a weak wooden bridge, which 
enables it to recover its old track past the gallery. It seems 
formerly (but since the destruction of the gallery) to have gone 
abont s mile farther down the riverou the right bank, and then 
to have been carried across by a longer wooden bridge, of wTiich 
only the two abutments are seen In the sketch, the rest having 
been swept away by the Ticino, and the new bridge erected near 
the spectator. 

g 10. There is nothing in this scene, taken by itself, partic- 
ularly interesting or impressive. The mountains are not ele- 
vated, nor particularly fine In form, and the heaps of stones 
which encumber the Ticino present nothing notable to the or- 
dinary eye. But, in reality, the place Is approached through 
one of the narrowest and most sublime ravines In the Alps, and 
after the traveller during the early part of the day has been 
familiarized with the aspect of the highest peaks of the Mont 
St. Oothard, Hence it speaks quite another language to him 
* '■ Couloir" is a. good imtranslateable Savoyard word, for a place down 
whicli stones and water fall iu storms ; it is perliapa defierving of nuturali- 
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I from that in which ib would address itself to an ini prepared 

I Bpcclator : the confuaod stones, which by themselves would lio 

almost without any eluim upon his thoughts, become expuueiita 

I of tlie fury of the river hy which he has journeyed all day long ; 

I tlie defile beyond, not iu itself narrow or terrible, is regarded 

I nevertheless witli awe, because it is imagined to resemble the 

gorge that has just been traversed above ; and, although no very 

I elevated mountains immediately overhang it, the eoene is felt to 

gto, and arise iu its essential characters on t of, the strength 

I of tliose mightier mountains in the nnscen north. 

gU. Any topogi-aphical delineation of the facta, therefore. 
[ DiTist bo wholly incapable of arousing in the mind of the bc- 
I holder those sensations which would bo cansod by the facta 
I themselves, seen in their natural relations to others. And the 
I sim of the great inventive landscape painter must be to give the 
l-fer higher and deeper truth of mental vision, rather than that 
' of the physical facts, and to reacli a represoufcation which, 
I i/iough it may be totally useless to engineers or geographers, 
I and, when tried by rule and measure, totally nnlibe the place, 
shall yet be capable of producing on the far-away beholder'a 
mind precisely the impression which the reality would bavB 
produced, and putting his heart into the same state in which it 
Lvould have been, bad be verily descended into the valley from 
Bkhe gorges of Airolo. 

§ 12. Now obsei-ve ; if in his attempt to do this the artist 
I does not understand the sacredness of the truth of Impression, 
and supposes that, once quitting hold of his first thought, ho 
may by Philosophy compose something prettier than he saw, 
and mightier than ho felt, it is all over with him. Every such 
attempt at composition wilt be utterly abortive, and end in some- 
thing that is neither true nor fanciful ; something goographi- 
^sally useless, and intelleetually absurd. 

H| But if, holding fast his first thought, ho finds other ideas 
H^hisensiblj gathering to it, and, whether ho will or not, modify- 
ing it into something which is not so mnoh the image of the 
place itself, as the spirit of tb^ place, let him yield to such 
fancies, and follow them wherever they lead. Por, though error 
g-iiD this side is very rare among us iu these days, it is possible to 
leck these finer thoughts by mathematical b 
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materially to impair the imaginative faculty. I thall be alila 
to explain this better after we liave traced the iictnal operation 
of Tumor's minil ou the Bceiie wider discuseiou. 

§ la. Turner was always from his yoiith fond of stones (' 
Bhall Heo presently why), "Whether large or small, loose or ei 
bedded, hewn into cnhos or worn into boulders, lie loved theni 
as much as William Unnt loves pineapples and plums. So that 
this great litter of fallen stones, which to any one else would 
have been simply disagreeable, was to Turner much the same as 
if the .whole valley liad been filled with plums and pineapplea, 
and delighted him exceedingly, much more than even the gorge 
of Dazio Grande jnat above. But that gorge had its effect npon 
him also, and was still not well out of his head when the dili- 
gence stopped at the bottom of the hill, just at that tarn of tho 
road on tbo right of the bridge ; which favorablo opportunity 
Turner seized to make what he called a " memorandnm" of the 
place, composed of a few pencil ecratchos on a bit of thin paper, 
that would roll up with others of tho sort and go into his pocket 
afterwards. These pencil scratches he put a few blots of color 
■upon (I suppose at Bellinzona the same evening, certainly not 
upon the spot), and showed me this blotted sketch when he 
came homo. I asked him to make mc a drawing of it, which 
ha did, and casually told me afterwards (a rare thing for him to 
do) that ho liked the drawing be had made. Of this drawing I 
have etched a reduced outline in Plate 21. 

§ 14, In which, primarily, observe that the whole place is 
altered in scale, aud brought up to the general majesty of tho 
higher forms of the Alps. It will be seen that, in my topo- 
graphical sketch, there are a few trees rooted in the rock on this 
side of the gallery, showing by comparison, that it is not abovo 
four or five hundred feet high. These trees Turner cuts away, 
and gives the rock a height of about a thousand feet, so as to 
implymoro power and danger in the avalanche coming down tho 
couloir. 

Nest, he raises, in a atil! greater degree, all the mountains 
beyond, putting three or four ranges instead of one, but uniting 
them into a single massy bank at their base, which he makes 
overliang the valley, and thus reduces it nearly to auch a chasm 
as that which he had just passed through above, so as to unite 
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1 expression of this ravine with that of the stony valley. A 
Hew trees, in the hollow of the gbn, ho feela to bo contrary in 

ipirifc to the stones, and fella them, aa ho did the otiiers ; so 
J»1bo he feels the bridge in the, foreground, by its slendernoas, to 
(ontradict the aspect of violence in the torrent ; he thinks the 
jorrout and avalanches should have it all their own way hore- 
iboutfl ; so he strikes down the nearer bridge, and rcatoiisa tlie 
mm farther off, where tlie force of the stream may he supposed 
Next, the bit of road on the right, above the bank, ia not 
bnilt on a wall, nor on arches high enough to give the idea of 
an Alpine road in general ; so ho makes the arcliea taller, and 
tlie bank steeper, introducing, aa we shall see presently, a remi- 
niscence from the upper part of the pass. 

§15. I eay he "fhink.i" this, and "introduces" tliftt. 
But, strictly speaking, ho does not think at all. If he thought, 
he wooia instantly go wrong ; it is only the clumsy and uniu- 
Tentive artist who thinks. All these changes come into his 
head involuntarily ; an entirely imperative dream, crying, 
~*'thna it must be," haa taken posaeasion of him; ho can aee, 
^d do, no otherwise than as the dream directs. 

Thia ia «apeeially to be remembered with respect to the next 
tcident — the introduction of figures. Most persons to w!iom 
[ have shown tlie drawing, and who feel its general character, 
ret that there is any living thing in it ; they say it destroys 
Pie majesty of its desolation. But the droam said not so to 
The dream insisted particularly upon the great fact 
! its having come by the road. The torrent was wild, the 
ees were wonderful ; but the most wonderful thing of all was 
V we ourselves, the dream and I, ever got here. By our feet 
) could not — by the clouds wa could not — by any ivory gatea 
^■0 could not — in no other wise could wo have come than by 
the coach road. One of the great elements of sensation, all tha 
day long, haa been that extraordinary road, and its goings on, 
and gettinga about ; here, under avalanches of stonca, and 
among insanities of torrents, and overhangings of precipices, 
much tormented and driven to all manner of makeshifts and 
u>il8 to this side and the other, still the marvellous road per- 
n going on, and that so smoothly and safely, that it ia not 
ely great diligences, going in a caravanish manner, with 
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whole teams of horses, that can traverse it, but little postclmiaee 
with Bmall postboys, and a pair of pontes.. And the dream 
declared tliat the full easeiice and soul of the scene, auJ con- 
summation of all the wonder fulness of the lorreuta and Alps, 
lay in a postchaise, with small ponies and postboy, which <wcnrd- 
inglj it insisted upon Turner's inserting, whether he liked it ur 
not, at the turn of the road, 

§ 16. Now, it will be observed by any one familiar with or- 
dinary principles of arrangement of form (on which principlea 
I shall insist at length in another place), that while the dream 
introduces these changes bearing on the expression of the scene, 
it is also introducing other changes, which appear to be mads 
more or less in compliance with received rules of composition,* 
rendering the masses broader, the lines more continuous, and 
*' I have just saiil, g 12, tliat If, guitting hid ot this origuial impreseioa, 
the artist tries to compose sorocthiDg prcitier than he saw, it is all over wltll 
blm ; but, retaining the first Impression, he will, nevertheless, if he lias m- 
Yention. inatinclivety modify muny lines and parts of it— pMsihly all piuti 
of it — fur the better ; flometimes makin); them individually more pictorial, 
sometlniea preventing tlieta from interfering with each other's beauty. Vut 
almost all natural landscapes are redundant treasures of more or less cou^ 
fused beauty, out of which the human instinct of ini'dutif^n conbyjutl 
choice arrange, not a better treasure, but one more fitted to human sigU 
and emotjon, iuQnitely narrower, inflnitcly less lovely in detail, but having 
this great virtue, that there shall be absolutely nolluns which does not con- 
tribute to the effect of the whole ; whereas in the natural landscape there II 
a redundancy which impresses only as redundance, and often an occurrence 
of marriug features ; not of ugliness only, but of ugliness in the tmvng plaM. 
Uglitiess luis its proper virtue and use ; but ugliness occurring at the wrong 
tiiue (as if the negro servant, instead of standmg behind the king, in Tin- 
toret'a picture, were to thrust his head in front of the notjlc features of Ilia 
master) Is justly to be disliked and -withdrawn. 

" Why, this," exclaima the Idealist, " is what 1 have always been say- 
ing, aud i/ou have always been denying." No ; J never denied tliis. But I 
denied that painters in general, when they spoke of Improving Nature, 
knew what Nature was. Observe : before they dare as much as to dream 
of arranging her, they inust he able to paint her as she is : nor will the most 
ekilful arrangement ever alone for the slightest wilful failure in truth of 
representation ; and I am continually declaiming against arrangement, not 
because arrangement is wrong, but because our present painters have for 
the most part nothing to arrange. They cannot so much as paint a weed ot 
b post accurately ; and yet they preleud to improve the forests and moua- 
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more graceful. But the carious part of tbo husiness 

that these changes aeem nut so much to be wrought by imagiii- 

an entirely new conditioii of any feature, as by remembering 

lething which will fit better in that plu«e. For iustauce, 

felt the bank on the right ought to bo made moro solid 

rocky, in order to suggest firmer resistance to tlio stream, 

and he turns it, as will be seen by comparing the etchings, into 

a kind of rock buttress, to the wall, instead of a mere bank. 

Now, the buttress into which he turns it is very nearly a fac- 

Binile of one which he hud drawn on that yery St. (jotbard 

far above, at the 

bevil's Bridge, at least 

thirty years before, and 

which he had himself 

etched and engraved, 

Kior the Liber Studi- 

^^^m, although the 

^RSate was never pnli- 

Tiflhed, Fig, 1 ia a copy 

of the bit of the etching 

in question. Koto how 

the wall winds over it, 

and observe espocialiy 

the peculiar depression 

a the middle of its sur- 
r, and compare it in 
parts generally 
1 the features intro- 
duced in the later composition. Of course, this might be set down 
as a mere chance coiucidenco, but for tlie frequency of the eases 
in which Turner can be shown to have done tbe same thing, and 
to have introduced, after a lapse of many years, memories of some- 
thing which, however apparently small or unimportant, had 
struck him In his earlier studies. These instanceE, when I can 
detect them, I shall point out as I go on engraving his works ; 
and I think they are numerous enough to induce a doubt whether 
Tnrner'B composition was not universally au arrangement of 
membrances, summoned just as they were wanted, and set 
' 1 its fittest place. It is this very character which appears 
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to me to mark it as so distinctly an act of dream-vision ; for in 
a dream there is just this kind of confused remembrance of the 
forms of things which we have seen long ago, associated by new 
and strange laws. That common dreams are grotesque and dis- 
orderly, and Turner's dream natural and orderly, does not, to 
my thinking, involve any necessary difference in the real species 
of act of mind. I think I shall be able to show, in the course 
of the following pages, or elsewhere, that whenever Turner 
really tried to compose, and made modifications of his subjects 
on principle, he did wrong, and spoiled them ; and that he only 
did right in a kind of passive obedience to his first vision, that 
vision being composed primarily of the strong memory of the 
place itself which he had to draw ; and secondarily, of memories 
of other places (whether recognized as such by himself or not I 
cannot tell), associated, in a harmonious and helpful way, with 
the new central thought. 

§ 17. The kind of mental chemistry by which the dream 
summons and associates its materials, I have already endeavored, 
not to explain, for it is utterly inexplicable, but to illustrate, by 
a well-ascertained though equally inexplicable fact in common 
chemistry. That illustration (§ 5. of chapter on Imaginative 
Association, Vol. II.) I see more and more ground to think cor- 
rect. How far I could show that it held with all great in- 
ventors, I know not, but with all those whom I have carefully 
studied (Dante, Scott, Turner, and Tintoret) it seems to me to 
hold absolutely ; their imagination consisting, not in a volun- 
i tary production of new images, but an involuntary remem- 
brance, exactly at the right moment, of something they had 
actually seen. 

Imagine all that any of these men had seen or heard in the 
whole course of their lives, laid up accurately in their mem- 
ories as in vast storehouses, extending, with the poets, even to 
the slightest intonations of syllables heard in the beginning of 
their lives, and, with the painters, down to the minute folds of 
drapery, and shapes of leaves or stones ; and over all this unin- 
dexed and immeasurable mass of treasure, the imagination 
brooding and wandering, but dream-gifted, so as to summon at 
any moment exactly such groups of ideas as shall justly fit each 
other : this I conceive to be the real nature of the imaginative 
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miod, and this, I helieTo, it would be oftener enpliiined to lis 
OS being, by the men themselves who possess it, hut that they 
have no idea what the stute of other persons' minds is in com- 
parisou ; they suppose every oiio remembers all that he has seen 
I in the same way, and do not understand how it happens that 
they alone can produce good drawings or great thoughts, 

g 18. Whether this be the case with all inventors or not, it 
was assuredly the case with Turner to such an extent that he 
seems never to liavo lost, or cared to disturb, the impression 
DiadG npon him by any scone, — even in hia earliest youth. He 
oev&r seems to hare gone back to a jiloco to look at it again, 
but, as he gained power, to have jtainted and repainted it as first 
seen, associating with it certain new thoughts or new knowl- 
edge, bnt never shaking the central pillar of the old image. 
Several instances of this have been already given in my pam- 
[pblet on Pre-Eaphaolitiam ; others will bo noted in the course 

oar investigation of his works ; one, merely for the sake of 
liistrat'ion, I will give here. 

19. Plate 22 is an ontHno of a drawing of the townjind 

itle of Nottingham, made by Turner for Walker's Itinerant, 
and engraved in that work. The engraving (from whicli this 
Dutline was made, as I could not discover the drawing itself) 
was published on the 28th of February, 1795, a period at which 
Turner was still working in a very childish way ; and the whole 
design of this plate ia curiously stiff and commonplace. Note, 
especially, the two formal little figures under the sail. 

In the year 1833, an engraving of Nottingham, from a druw- 
ing by Turner, was piibliBhed by Moon, Boya, and Oraves, in 
the England and Wales series. Tumor certainly made none 
of the drawings for that series long before they were wanted ; 
■and if, therefore, wo suppose the drawing to have been made so 

eh as three years before the publication of the plate, it will 

setting the date of it as far b:vck as is in tho slightest degree 
]irobabIe. We may assunie therefore {and tho conclusion is 
sufficiently established, also, by the style of the execution), that 
there was an interval of at least thirty-five j-cars between tho 
making of those two drawings, — thirty-fivo ycare, in the course 
of which Turner had l)ecomo, from an unpractised and feeble 
draughtsman, the most accomplished artist of hia age, and Uod 
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entirely changed hia methods of work and hia habits of feel 
ing, 

§ 20. On the page oppoaito to the etching of the first, I havj 
given an etching of the last Nottingham, The one will be toarU 
to be merely the umpUlication and adornmcn( of the other 
Emry incident is preserved ; even the men employed about thi 
log of wood are there, only now removed far away (beyond 
lock on the right, between it and the town), and so lost in i 
that, though made out by color in the drawing, they cannot bi 
made clear in the outline etching. The canal bridge and evei 
the stiff mast are both retained ; only another boat ia added 
and the sail dropped upon the higher mast is hoisted on th< 
lower one ; and the castle, to get rid of its formality, is movei 
a little to the left, go aa to hide one aide. But, evidently, no nei 
sketch has been made. The painter has returned affectionatel; 
to hia boyish impression, and worked it out with his maul; 
power. 

% 31. How far this manly power itself acted merely in th4 
accumulation of memories, remains, as I said, a qucation un 
determined ; but at all events, Turner's mind is not more, in 
my estimation, diatingnished above othera by its demonstrablj 
arranging and ruling faculties, than by its demonstrably reten 
tive and submissive faculties ; and the longer I investigate W 
the more thia tenderness of perception and grasp of memorj 
Bcem to me the root of its greatness. So that I am more ani 
more convinced of what I had to state respecting the imaginn 
tion. now many years ago, viz., that its true force lies in its map 
vellous insight and foresight — that it is, instead of a fulse anj 
deceptive faculty, exactly the most accurate and truth-tcllinj 
faculty which the human mind possesses ; and all the mc 
truth -tell ing, because, in its work, the vanity and individual!; 
of the man himself are crushed, and he becomes a more instm 
menfc or mirror, used by a higher power for the reflection U 
Others of a truth which no effort of liia could over have ascer 
taiuod ; so that all muthematieal, and arithmetical, and generally 
scientific truth, is, in comparison, truth of the husk and surfafio 
hard and shallow ; and only the imaginative truth is precioui 
Hence, whenever we want to know what are the chief facts o 
any case, it is better not to go to political economists, nor 
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BBthematicians, but to the great poets ; for I find they alnraya 
' more of the matter than any one else : and in like manner 
those who want to know the real facta of the world's outside 
aspect, will find that they cannot trust maps, nor charts, nor 
any manner of mensurution ; the most important faets being 
always quite immeasurable, and that (with only some occasional 
and trilling incooveaicnco, if they form too dellnitc niitici|ia- 
tioDS B& to tbo position of a bridge hero, or a road tbcrc) the 
Tomerian topography is the only one to be trusted. 

§ 22. One or two important corollaries may be drawn from 
these principles, respecting the kind of fidelity which is to be 
exacted from men who have no imaginative power. It has been 
stated, over and over again, that it is not possible to'druw the 
whole of nature, aa in a mirror. Certain omiasions must bo 
, and certain conventionalities admitted, in all art. Now 
b onght to be the instinctive affection of each painter which 
mides him to the omissions he is to make, or signs be is to use ; 
tod bis choice of this or the other fact for representation, hia 
IsiBtanco upon this or the other character in his subject, as 
nat whieb to him is impressive, constitutes, when it is earnest 
mple, part of the value of his work. This is the only in- 
iuration he is capable of, but it is a kind of inspiration still ; 
bd although he may not have the memory or the associative 
power which would enable him to compose a subject in tlieTur- 
nerian manner, he may have certain affections, perfectly expres- 
sible in his work, and of which ho ought to allow the influence 
to be seen.* 
■ § 23, And this may especially be permitted in rapid sketeh- 
^Big of effects or scenes which, either in tbeir speedy passing 
^nray, or for w.ant of time, it is impossible to draw faithfully, 
■enerally, if leisure permit, the detailed drawing of the object 
^■ill be grander than any " impression on the mind " of an un- 
^Baaginative person ; but if leisure do not permit, a rapid sketch, 

^B • For inatance, even in my lopographical etching, Plate 20. 1 have given 
^Hy a fuw lints of tlie tlinusands wliicli uxisted in the sccue. ■ Tlioso lines 
^■b whtit I cousidcrcd tlie lundicg ones. Another person migiit have 
^Bbuglit other lines tlia Iciuiitig ones, und his ropreHcnlHtlon might be 
^^nally true ns fur iiait weut ; hut which of our rcprusentations wont furthest 
^Bnld..ile^und pa onr relative degrees of knowledge and feeliog nliuui hills. 
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marking forcibly the points that strike him, may often have con- 
siderable interest in its way. The other day I sketched the towers 
of the Swiss Fribourg hastily from the Hotel de Zahringen. It 
was a misty morning with broken sunshine, and the towers were 
seen by flickering light through broken clouds, — dark blue mist 
filling the hollow of the valley behind them. I have engraved 
the sketch on the opposite page, adding a few details, and exag- 
gerating the " exaggerations ; for in drawing from nature, oven 
at speed, I am not in the habit of exaggerating enough to illus- 
trate what I mean. The next day, on a clear and cabn fore- 
noon, I daguerreotyped the towers, with the result given on the 
next plate (25 Fig. 2) ; and this unexaggerated statement, with 
its details properly painted, would not only be the more right, 
but infinitely the grander of the two. But the first sketch nev- 
ertheless conveys, in some respects, a truer idea of Fribourg than 
any other, and has, therefore, a certain use. For instance, the 
wall going up behind the main tower is seen in my drawing to 
bend very distinctly, following the different slopes of the hill. 
In the daguerreotype this bend is hardly perceptible. And yet 
the notablest thing in the town of Fribourg is, that all its walls 
have got flexible spines, and creep up and down the precipices 
more in the manner of cats than walls ; and there is a general 
sense of height, strength and grace, about its belts of tower and 
rampart, which clings even to every separate and less graceful 
piece of them when seen on the spot ; so that the hasty sketch, 
expressing this, has a certain veracity wanting altogether in the 
daguerreotype. 

Nay, sometimes, even in the most accurate and finished to- 
pography, a slight exaggeration may be permitted ; for many of 
the most important facts in nature are so subtle, that they tmcst 
be slightly exaggerated, in order to bo made noticeable when 
they are translated into the comparatively clumsy lines of even 
the best drawing,* and removed from the associating circum- 
stances which enhanced their influence, or directed attention to 
them, in nature. 

§ 24. Still, in all these cases, the more unconscious the 

* Or the best plioto^apli. Tlie question of the exact relation of value 
between photography and good topographical drawing, I hope to examine in 
another place. 
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dntughtsman is of the changes ho is making, the hotter. Love 
will thRD do its own proper work ; and the only true test o( 
good or bad is, ultimately, strength of affection. For it does 
not matter with what wise purposes, or on what wise principles, 
(he thing is drawn ; if it be not drawn for love of it, it will 
nerer be right ; and if it Redrawn for love of it, it will never bo 
irrong— love's misrepresentation being truer tJian the moat math - 
cmaticul* presentation. And although all the reasonings about 
right and wrong, through which we have been led in this chap- 
ter, could never be brought to bear on the work at the moment 
of doing it, yet this test of right holds always ; — if the artist is 
in any wise modifying or metliodizing to exhibit himself and hia 
dexterity, hia work will, in that precise degree, be abortive ; 
and if he is working with hearty love of the place, earnest desire 
to be faithful to it, and yet an- open heart for every fancy that 
Heaven sends him, in that precise degree hie work will be great 
and good. 
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8 1. Having in tlio preceding chapter seen the grounds on 
which to explain and justify Turner's choice of facts, we pro- 
ceed to examine finally those modes of representing them intro- 
duced by liim ; — modes bo utterly at variance with the received 
doctrines on the subject of art, as to cause his works to bo re- 
'^rdcd with contempt, or Bovere blame, by al! rcjiuted judges, 
at the period of tlicjr first appearance. And, chieSy, I mast 
confirm and farther illustrate tlie general statements made re- 
specting light and shade in the chapters on Truth of Tone," 
and on Infinity,! deduced from the great fact (§ 5. chapter on 
Truth of Tone) that "nature surpasses us in power of ob- 
taining light as much as the sun surpasses white paper." I 
fonnd that this part of the book was not well understood, be- 
cause people in general have no idea how much the sun doet 
surpass white paper. In order to know this practically, let 
the reader take a piece of pure white drawing-paper, and placs 
it in the position in which a drawing is usually seen, Thia 
is, properly, upright (all drawings being supposed to be made 
on vertical planes), as a picture is seen on a room wall. Also, 
the usual place in which paintings or drawings are seen is 
at some distance from a window, with a gentle side light 
falling upon them, front lights being unfavorable to nearly 
all drawing. Therefore the highest light an artist can or- 
dinarily command for his work is that of white paint, of 
paper, under a gentle side light. J But if we wished to get as 
much light as possible, and to place the artist under the moat 
favorable circumstances, we should take the drawing near th» 
window. Put therefore your white paper upright, and take it 

• Part II. Sec. 11. Chap I. f Part III. Sec. L Chop. V- 

X Liglit from above UtUesamc tiling with refcrCDCCtu our present inquiiy 
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the window. Let ac, cd, be two sides of yonr room, with a 

indow itt bb. Under ordinary circumst,knce8 yuur pictm-o 
wonid be hang at p, or in some such pobition on the wall c */ 
First, therefore, put your pajKr xipright at e and then bring it 
gradnally to the window in the enecesBive potitions/ g and 
opening the window) finally at p You will notice that aa you 

me nearer the window the light gradnally mrrcases on the 

per ; so that in the position if p ifc ii fai better Iightel than 

was at e. If, however the sun actually falls upon it at 7) the 

ixperiment is unfair, for the picture is not meant, to bo eeen 

sunshine, and your object is to compare puio white 

eper, aa ordinarily used w%th sunshine So eithei take a time 

rhen the sun does not shine at all, 

not shine in the window C | .. ii ^ .., ^ ,,i , ,,, ^ , , „ , „„ , „ . , , , , ^ , ^ 

here the expenment is to be |j*^ ~V~ 

ied ; or else keep the paper bo far [1 ~f~ 

thin the window that the sun iU -=- 

ay not touch It. Then the ox- "51— 
iriment is perfectly fair, and you 
ill find that you have the paper ^„ 
i p in full, serene, pictorial light, H 
' the best kind, and highest at- m 
linable power. "j^ 

I 3. Now, leaning a little over ^^^ 

le window sill, bring the edge of 
le paper at p against the sky, rather low down on the hori« 
)ti (1 suppose you choose a fine day for the experiment, 
■at the sun is high, and tlie sky clear blue, down to the hori- 
)n). The moment you bring your white paper against the aky 
)u will be startled to find this bright white paper suddenly 
ppear in shade. You will draw it back, thinking you have 
langed its position. But no ; the paper is not in shade. It is 
1 bright as ever it was ; brighter than under ordinary circum- 
ances it ever can he.' But, behold, the blue sky of the horizon 

far brighter. The one is indeed blue, and the other white, 
it the white ia darkest,* and by a great deal. And you will, 

• For which reason. I aaid in iho Appendix \o the third volume, that Iho 
pression " flnitu riHilizaUon of infinity" was a confllderablj' less mtional 
le than " bhtck realizatiga ai white." 
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though perhaps not for the first time in your life, perceive thai; 
though black is not easily proved to be white, white, may, under 
certain circumstances, bo very nearly proved black, or at all 
events brown. 

§ 3. When this fact is first show to them, the general feel- 
ing with most people is, that, by being brought against the sky, 
the white paper is somehow or other brought " into shade.'* But 
this is not so ; the paper remains exactly as it was ; it is only 
compared with an actually brighter hue, and looks darker by 
comparison. The circumstances are precisely like those which 
affect our sensations of heat and cold. If, when by chance we 
have one hand warm, and another cold, we feel, with each hand, 
water warmed to an intermediate degree, we shall first declare 
the water to be cold, and then to be warm ; but the water has a 
definite heat wholly independent of our sensations, and accu- 
rately ascertainable by a thermometer. So it is with light and 
shade. Looking from the bright sky to the white paper, we 
affirm the white paper to be ** in shade," — that is, it produces 
on us a sensation of djirkness, by comparison. But the hue of 
the paper, and that of the sky, are just as fixed as temperatures 
are ; and the sky is actually a brighter thing than white paper, 
by a certain number of degrees of light, scientifically determina- 
ble. In the same way, every other color, or force of color, is a 
fixed thing, not dependent on sensation, but numerically repre- 
sentable with as much exactitude as a degree of heat by a ther- 
mometer. And of these hues, that of open sky is one not pro- 
ducible by human art. The sky is not blue color merely, — it is 
blue^re, and cannot be painted. 

§ 4. Next, observe, this blue fire has in it white fire ; that 
is, it has white clouds, as much brighter than itself as it is 
brighter than the white paper. So, then, above this azure light, 
we have another equally exalted step of white light. Supposing 
the value of the light of the pure white paper represented by the 
number 10, then that of the blue sky will be (approximately) 
about 20, and of the white clouds 30. 

But look at the white clouds carefully, and it will be seen 
they are not all of the same white ; parts of them are quite grey 
compared with other parts, and they are as full of passages of 
light and shade as if they were of solid earth. Nevertheless, 
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their most deeply shaded part is that already ao much lighter 
than the blue sky. which has brought us iip to our number 30, 

and a!I these high lights of white are some 10 degrees aliovu 
that, or, to whif« paper, as 40 to 10, And now if you limk 
from the hlue slcy and white clouds towards the sun, you wilt 
find that tliia clond white, which ia four times as wliite as whilo 
pajjor, is quite dark and lightlesa compared with those silver 
clouds that hurn nearer the sun itself, which you cannot gaze 
upon,- an infinite of brightness. How will you estimate that? 
And yet to express all this, we have but our poor white paper 
after all. We must not talk too proudly of our " truths" of 
art ; I am afraid we shall have to let a good deal of black fallacy 
into it, at the hcst. 

I 5, Well, of the sun, and of the silver clouds, wo will not 
Uk for the present. But this principal fact we have learned 
experiment with the white paper, that, taken all in all, 
calm sky, with such light and shade aa are in it, is brighter 
the earth ; brighter than the whitest thing on earth which 
hu not, .at the moment of comparison, heaven's own direct 
light on it. Which fact it ia generally one of the first objects 
of noble painters to render. I have already marked one part of 
their aim in doing so, namely, the expression of infinity ; but 
the opposing of heavenly light to earth -darkness is another most 
important one ; and of all ways of rendering a picture generally 
impreasive (see especially § 13. of the chapter just referred to), 
thia is the simplest and surest. Make the sky cairn and lumi- 
nouB, and raise againat it dark trees, mountains, or towers, or any 
;her substantial and terrestrial thing, in bold outline, and the 
.nd accepts the assertion of this great and solemn truth with 

kfnlnoss. 

I 6. But this may be done either nobly or basely, as any 
ler solemn truth may he assorted. It may be spoken with 
le feeling of all that it means ; or it may be declared, aa a 
■k declares that " God is great," when he moans only that 
himself is laisy. The "heaven is bright," of many vulgar 
inters, has preoiaely the same amount of signification ; it 
that they know nothing — will do nothing — are without 
toght — without care— without passion. They will not walk 
»rth,. nor watch the ways of it, nor gather the flowers of it. 
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They will sit in iho shudc, and only assert that vary perceptible,. 
long-aacertainud fact, " hea,ven ia bright." And as it may ba 
njiKcrtcd basely, eo it may be aci-epled baaely. Many of 
capacitieB for reiieiving noblest emotion are abused, in mere idl&i 
□oHa, for pleasure's sake, and people take the excitement of 4. 
solemn sensation as tliey do that of a strong drink. Thus the 
abandoned court of Louis XIV. had on fast days its sacrod 
concerts, doubtless ontt^ring in some dogroe into tlie religious 
pi-ession of the music, and thus idle and frivolous women at the 
present day will weep at an oratorio. So the sublimest efl 
of landscape may be sought through mere indolence ; and even, 
tliOBfi who are not ignorant, or dull, judge often erroneously of 
Bucli effects of art, because their very oiieuneas to all pleasant 
and sacred association instantly colors whatever tJiey see, soi 
that, give them hut the feeblest aliadow of a thing they Ioto. 
they are instantly touched by it to the heart, and mistake thei^, 
own pleasurable feeling for the result of the painter's power. 
Thus when, by spotting and splashing, snch a painter as Ooii^ 
stable reminds them somewhat of wet gross and green leavcSj 
forthwith they fancy tliemselvcs in all the happiness of f 
meadow walk ; and when Caspar Poussin throws out his yellow; 
horizon with black hills, forthwith they are touched as by th$ 
solemnity of a real Italian twilight, altogether forgetting that 
wet grass and twilight do not constitute the umverao ; and pre* 
Tented by their joy at being pleasantly cool, or gravely wann^ 
from seeking any of those more precious truths which cannot b? 
caught by momentary sensation, but must bo thoughtfully pur- 
eued. 

§ T. I say " more precious," for the simple fact that the. 
sky is brighter than the earth is not a precious truth unless tha 
earth itself be fii-st understood. Despise the earth, or slander, 
it J fix your eyes on its gloom, and forget its loveliness ; 
wo do not thank you for your languid or despairing perception 
6f brightness in heaven. But rise up actively on the earth, 
learn what there is in it, know its color and form, and the ful$ 
measure and make of it, and if after that you can say " lieavoi 
is bright," it will be a precious truth, but not till then. Gio- 
Tanni Bellini kiiows the earth well, paints It to the full, and to 
the smaHest fig-leaf and falling flower, — blue hiU and whita* 
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viirlied city, — glittering robo and goldeu liair ; to each ho will 
give its liisti-t- and loveliness ; and then, so faros with his poor 
liuDuiii lips ho may dealare it, far lieyond all tliese, lie proclaims 
that " licaTDii ia bright." But Uuspiir, and such utiier land- 
Buupists, paiotiiig all Naturo'e lluwery ground us one buri'onucas, 
and ail her fair foliugo as one bliicknesa, and all Iior txquieite 
forms as one bluntnuss ; when, in this Blaggord gloom and sul- 
len treachery of heart, they multor their miserable attestation 
to what others had long ago discerned for them, — the flky'a 
brightness, — we do not tJiaiik them ; or Ihank them only in so 
far as, even in uttering this last remnant of truth, they ara 
more commendable than those who have sunk from apathy to 
atheism, and declare, in their dark and hopeless backgrounds, 
that heaven is not bright. 

§ 8. Let ns nest ascertain what are the colors of the earth 
itaelf. 

A mountain fivo or sis miles oft, in a snnuy summer morn- 
ing in Switzerland, will commonly present itself iu some such 
pitvh of dark force, as related to the sky, as that shown in Fig. 
i. Plate 25, while the sky itself will still, if there arc white 
clouds in it, tell as a clear dark, throwing out those wliit,o clouds 
in vigorous relief of light; yet, conduct the osperimontof tho 
whit« paper as already described, and you will, in all proba- 
bility, find tliat the darkest part of the mountain — its most vig- 
ins nook of almost llack-Iooking shadow — is whikr than the 
iper. 
Tho liguro given represents the apparent color* of the top 
the Aiguille Bouchard (the mountain which is seen from ths 
Tillage of Charaouni, on the other side of the Glacier des Bois), 
t, by Forbes's maji, a furlong or two loss than four miles 
a direct line from the point of observation. Tlio observation 
□lade on a warm sunny morning, about eleven o'clock, the 
clear hluo ; the muuntuiu seen against it, its shadows grey 
■pie, and its annlit parts greenish. Then the darkest part of 
le mountain was lighter ihanpnrc witilepaper, hehl upright in 
ill light at the window, parallel to the direction in whioh tlie 

• Tliu wbr, 1iul not Uie form I wanteil llie ponlour of Ilie tnp of llin 
reven for relerenca iu uaoCtii-'r place, nod liiive tticreforo givuu ]l iuslunif of 
Iwt g[ tba Bimdiurd, liut iii Uie propu depth of tint. 
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light entered. And it wi!! thna genenilly be found imposaible 
to represent, in any of ita fnie colors, scenery diBtimt more than 
two or three miles, in full day-light. The deepest ahadowe are 
whiter than white paper, 

I 9. As, however, we pass to nearer objects, true representa- 
tion gradually beeomeH possible ; — to what degree ia always of 
course ascertainable accurately by the same mode of experiment. 
Bring the edge of the paper agiiinat the thing to be drawn, and 
on that edge — as pi-ecisely as a lady would match the colors of 
two pieces of a dress — match the color of the landscape (with a 
little opaque white mixed in the tints yon nse, so aa to render it 
easy to lighten or darken them). Take care not to imitate the 
tint as you believe it to be, but accurately as it is ; so that the 
colored edge of the paper shall not be discernible from the color 
of the hiudecape. Yon will thonflnd (if before inexperienced) 
that shadows of trees, which you thought were dark green or 
black, ai-e pale violols and purples ; that lights, which yon 
thought were green, are intensely yellow, brown, or golden, and 
most of them far too bright to be matched at all. When you 
have got all the imitable hues truly matched, sketch the masses 
of the landscape out completely in those true and ascertained 
colors ; and yon will find, to your amazement, that you have 
painted it in the colors of Tnmer, — in those very colors which 
perhaps you have been laughing at all your life, — the fact being 
that he, and lie alone, of all men, ever painted Nature in her 
own colors. 

§ 10. ""Well, but," you will answer, impatiently, "how 
is it, if they are the true colors, that they look so unnat- 
ural ?" 

Because they are not shoim in tme cgntrast to the sky, and 
to other high lights. Nature paints her shadows in pale pur- 
ple, and then raises her lights of heaven and sunshine to such 
height that the pale purple becomes, by comparison, a vigorous 
dark. But poor Turner has no sun at his command to oppose 
his pale colors. He follows Nature submissively as far as he 
can ; puts pale purple where she does, bright gold where she 
does ; and then when, on the summit of the slope of light, she 
opens her winga and quits the eflrth altogether, buruiug into in- 
effable Euushiuo, what can he do but sit helpless, stretching hiB 
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lands towards her in. calm consent, as she leaves him and 
aocks at bi,m ! 

§ 11. ■' Well," but yon will farther aak. " is this right or 
^ise? ought not the contrast between the masses be given, 
tether than the aotnal hues of a few parts of tlieni, when the 
lothera are inimitable?" 

Yt!S, if this ii-ere possible, it ought to he done ; Ijut the true 
contrasts can never he given. The whole question is simply 
whether yon will be false at one side of the sciilo or at the 
other. — that is, whether yon will lose yourself in light or in 
darfaness. This necessity is easily expressible in numbers. 
Sappose the utmost light you wish to imitate is that of serene, 
feebly lighted, clouds in ordinary sky (not sun or stars, which 
it is, of course, impossihle deceptively to imitate ip painting hj 
any artifice). Then, suppose the degrees of shadow between 
tiioseclonds and Nature's utmost darkness accurately measured, 
&nd divided into a hundred degrees (darkness being zero). 
'iJext we measure our own scale, calling our utmost possibla 
T)lack, zero ; * and we shall be able to keep parallel with Nature, 
perhaps up to as far as her 40 degrees ; all above that being 
vbiter than our white paper. Well, with our power of contrast 
letween zero and 40, we have to imitate her contrasts between 
ero and 100. Now, if we want true contrasts, we can first set 
inr 40 to represent her 100, our 20 for her 80, and onr zero for 
ler 60 ; everything below her 60 being lost in blackness. This 
B, with certain modifications, Rembrandt's system. Or, sec- 
tndly, we can put zero for her zero, 20 for her 20, and 40 for 
her 40 ; everything above 40 being lost in whiteness. This is, 
Tith certain modifleations, Paul Veronese's system. Or, finally, 
iwe can put our zero for her zero, and our 40 for her 100 ; our 
80 for her 50, our 30 for her 7S, and our ten for her 35, proper- 
tioning the intermediate contrasts accordingly. This is, with 
certain modifications. Turner's system ; \ the modifications, in 
each case, being the adoption, to a certain estent, of either of 

" Even here we shall hu defeated by Nature, her utmost darkness heing 
!per Uiiin ours. See Part II. Bee. II. Chap. I. g 4-7. etc. 
t When thf clouda uro brilliantly lighted, it may rather lie, as stated in 
;S 4. above, in the proportion of 100 to 40. I take the number 100 as more 
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the other ByBtemfl. Thus, Tamer inclines to Paul Veroneso ; 
lilting, aa far as possible, to get hie hues perfectly true np to a 
certain point, — that is to eay, to let his zero stand for Nature's 
zero, and his 10 for her 10, and his 30 for her 20, and then to 
expand towards the light by tiuick but cunning Bteps, putting 
27 for 50, 30 for 70, and reserving aome force still for the last 
90 to 100. So Rembrandt modifiea hia Bystem on the other side, 
putting his 40 for 100, his 30 for 90, hia SO for 80 ; then going 
subtly downwards, 10 for 50, 5 for 30 ; nearly everything be- 
tween 30 iiud zero being lost in gloom, yet so as still to reserve 
his zero for zero. Tlie Byatems expressed in tabular form will 
stand thuB : — 
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g 13. Now it is evident that in Rembrandt's system, while 
the contrasts are not more right than with Veronese, the colors 
are all wrong, from beginning to end. With Turner and Vero- 
nese, Nature's 10 is their 10, and Nature's 20 their 20 ; ena- 
bling them to give pure truth up to a certain point. But with 
Rembrandt not one color is absolutely true, from one aide of the 
Boale to the other ; only the contrasts are true at the top of the 
scale. Of course, this supposes Rembrandt's system applied to 
a Biibject ■which shall try it to the utmost, such as landscape. 
Rembrandt generally chose subjects in which the real colors 
were very nearly imitable, — as single heads with dark back- 
grounda, in which Nature's highest light was little above his 
own ; her 40 being then truly representahle by his 40, hia pic- 
ture became nearly an absolute truth. But his system is only 
right when applied to such snbjecta : clearly, when wo have tho 
full scale of natural light to deal with, Turner's and Veroneae'a 
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fnvey the greatest sum of truth. But not the moat complete 

teeption, for people are so much more easily and insliin-tivcly 

hpressod by force of light tlian truth of color, that tlioy iii- 

iautly miss the relative power of the sky. and the iippor kinos : 

bd all the true local coloring looks strange to tjiem, ecparuted 

T^roni its adjuncts of high light ; whereas, give thom the true 

ntrast of light, and they will not observe the false local color. 

Thus all Caspar Poussin's and 8utviitor"s pictures, and all cffccta 

tained by leaving high lights in the midst of citnggorated 

Bs, catcli the eye, and are received for true, while the 

lire truth of Veronese and Turner is rejected as nnnatoral ; 

fcly not so much in Veronese's case as in Turner's, because 

pieroncso conlincs himself to more imitahle things, as drajjeries, 

SB, and architecture, in which his exquisite truth at the 

i>ttom of the scale tolls on the eye at once : hut Turner works 

s good deal also (see the fable) at the lop of the natural scale, 

dealing with effects of sunlight and other phases of llie upper 

^lora, more or less inimitable, and betraying therefore, more or 

I tlie artifices used to expi-ess tbem. It will be observed, 

h>, that in order to reserve some force for the top of his scale, 

s obliged to miss his gradations chiefly in middle tints 

r the table), where the feebleness is snre to be felt. His 

tncipftl point for missing the midmost gradations is almnst 

ftaja between the earth and sky ; he draws the earth truly as 

r as he can, to the horizon ; then the sky as far as he can, 

pith his 30 to 40 part of the scale. They rnn together at the 

irizon ; and the spectator complains that there is no dlstinc- 

3 between earth and sky, or that the earth does not look solid 

ugh. 

g 13. In the upper portions of the three pillars 5, C, 7, Plato 

B, are typically represented these three conditions of light and 

' tde, characteristic. 5, of Rembrandt, 6, of Turner, and 7, of 

r^ronese. The pillar to be drawn is supposed, in all the three 

as, white ; Rembrandt represents it as white on ite liijihest 

light ; and, getting the trne gradations between this JiigliCHl. 

light and extreme dark, is reduced to his zero, or black, for the 

»du'k side of the white object. This first pillar also rcpreseiils 

e system of Leonardo da Vinci. In the room of the Louvre 

uoprJated to Italian drawings ia a study of a piece of draperj 
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by Leonardo. Ita lights are touched with tlie finest white 
chalk, and ita shadows wrought, through exquisitegradiitiona, to 
uttfr blackness. The pillar 6 is drawn on tho Bj-stcm of Tur- 
ner : the high point of light is still distinct : but ofen tho dark- 
uat part of the siiaft is kept pale, and the gradationa which give 
the roundneas are wrought out with tho utmost possible deli- 
cacy. The third shaft is djawn on Veronese'a system. The 
light, though still focused, is more diffuaod'than with Turner j 
and a slight flatness results from the determination that the fact 
of the shaft's being white shall be discerned more clearly even* 
than that it is round ; and that its darkest part shall still ba 
eapi'Me of brilliant relief, as a white mass, from other objects 

§ 14. This resolution, on Veronese's part, is owing to the 
profound respect for the ailorx of objects which necessarily in- 
fluenced hira, as the colorist at once the most brilliant and the 
most tender of all paiilcera of the elder schools ; and it is neces- 
sary for UB briefly to note tho way in which this greater or lesa 
respect for local color influences the system of the three paint- 
ers in light and shade. 

Take the whitest piece of note-paper you can find, put a blot 
of ink upon it, carry it into the sunshine, and hold it fully 
fronting the sunshine, so as to make the paper look as dazzling 
as possible, hut not to let the wet blot of ink shine. You will 
then find the ink look iniensrhj black, — blacker, in fact, than 
any where else, owing to its vigorous contrast with the dazzling 
pap.er. 

Remove the paper from the snnshine. The ink will not look 
so black. Cany the paper gradually into the darkest part of 
the room, and the contrast will as gradually appear to dimin- 
ish ; and, of course, in darkness, the distinction between the 
.black and the white vanishes. Wet ink is us perfect a repre- 
sentative aa is by any means attainable of a perfectly dark 
color ; that is, of one which absorbs all the light that falls on 
it ; and the nature of such a color is best understood by consid- 
ering it as a piece of portable night. Now, of course, the 
higher you raise tho daylight about this bit of night, the more 
vigorous is the contrast between the two. And, thwefore, as a 
general rule, the higher you raise the light on any object with a 
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I pattern or stain npon it, the more (liatiiiotly that pattern or 

f Btaiu is seen. But observe : the distinction between the full 

I black of ink, and full white of paper, is the utmost reach of 

I light and dark possible to art. Therefore, if this cuut.iaiSl is to 

I he repi-esented truly, no deeper hlack can ever be given in any 

llhndoiv than that offered at onoe, as local color, in a full black 

juttern, on the highest light. And, where color ia the priuci- 

Rtal object of the picture, that color must, at all events, be as 

"Tight afi possible mkere U u heftl sem, i.e. in the lights. Hence ■ 

the principle of Paul Veronese, and of all the grout Venetian 

colorists, IS to Kso full black for full black in iiigh liglit, letting 

the shadow shift for itself as best it may ; and sometimes oven 

k^uttiug the local black a little darker in light than shadow, iu 

liBrder to give tlie more vigorous contrast noted above. Let the 

^illoTB in Plate 25 be snpposed to have a hlack mosiiic pattern on 

*lic lower part of tlieir shafts. Paul Veranose's general praotioe 

rill be, as at 7, having marked the rounding of the shaft as well 

B he 'can in the wliite parts, to paint the pattern with one even 

plack over all, reinforcing it, if at all, a little in the li'i/hl. 

I 15. Repeat the experiment on the note-paper with a red 

ipot of carmine instead of ink. You will now find that the 

eontraet in the sunshine appears about the same as in the sliade 

— the red and white rising and falling together, and dying away 

together into the darkness. The fact, however, is, that the 

Eeontrast does actually for some time increase towards the light ; 

HOV in utter darknes the distinction is not vieible— the red can- 

Enot bo distinguished from the white ; admit a little light, and 

tthe contrast is feebly discernible ; admit more, it is distinctly 

biscemible. But you cannot increase the contrast beyond a 

Keertain point. From that point the red and white for some 

Rimo rise very nearly eqnally in light, or fall together very 

Bienrly efjnally in shade ; but the contrast will begin to duuiniish 

Kii very high lights, for strong sunlight has a tendency to ex- 

uibit particles of dnst, or any sparkling texture in the local color, 

HUid then to diminish its power ; so that in order to sec local 

Holor well, a certain degree of shadow is necessary : for instance, 

n very delicate complexion is not well scon in tJie sun ; and the 

kcing of a marble pillar, or ilie colors of a picture, can only be 

Bcop^]/ Bticn in comparative shade. 
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g IC. I will not entangle the ronder in the very subtle and 
curious variittions of the laws in this matter. Th^ simple fact 
wliicli is necffsary for him to observe is, that the jialer and 
purer the color, the more the great Venetian colorists will rein- 
foi'uo it in the Blmdow. and allow it to fall or rise in ayrapatliy 
with the light ; and those especially whose object it ia to repre- 
sent sunshine, nearly always reinforce their local colors some- 
what in the shadows, and keep them both fainter and feebler in 
the light, so that they thus approach a, condition of univereal 
glow, the full color being used for the shadow, and a delicate 
and somewhat subdued hue of it for the light. And this to the 
eye is the loveliest possible condition of color. Perhaps few 
people have ever asked themselves why they admire a rose so 
mneh more tluui all other flowers. If they consider, tliey will 
find, first, that red is, in a delicately gradated state, the loveliest 
of all pure eolora ; and secondly, that in the rose there is no 
fhadoio. except what is composed of color. All its shadows are 
, fuller in color than its lights, owing to the translueency and 
reflective power of its leaves, 

The second shaft, 6, in which the local color is paler towards 
the light, and reinfoi-ced in the shadow, will therefore represent 
the Venetian system with respect to paler colors, and the sys- 
tem, for the moat part, even with respect to darker colors, of 
painters who attempt to render effects of strong sunlight. Gen- 
erally, therefore, it represents the practice of Turner. The first 
shaft, 5, exhibits the disadvantage of the practice of Rembrandt 
and Leonardo, in that they cannot show the local color on the 
dark side, since, however energetic, it must at last sink into 
their exaggerated darkness. 

g 17. Now, from all the preceding inqniry, the render must 
perceive more and mm-o distinctly the great tnith, that all 
forms of right art consist iu a certain choice made between vari- 
ous classes of trntlis, a few only being represented, and others 
necessarily exclu led and that the excellence of each style de- 
pends first on ts couH stcncy with itself, — the perfect fidelity, as 
far us puss hie to tl truths it has chosen ; and secondly, on 
the breadtl of ts h raony, or number of truths it has been "able 
to recont le anl the consciousness with which the truths 
■ refused are acKi owlclged, eveu though they may not be rtipre* 
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A great artist ia just like a vise and hospitablo man 

itii a small house : the large companioa of truths, like guests, 

e waiting his invitation ; he wisely chooses from umong this 

wd the guests who will be happiest with each other, making 

lose whom he receives thoroughly comfortable, and kindly 

femembering even thosu whom lie excludes ; while the foolish 

host, trying to receive all, leaves a large part of his company on 

the staircase, without even knowing who is tliore, and destroys, 

inconsistent fellowship, the pleasure of those who gain 

l^trance. 

g 16. But even tlicee hosts who choose wel! will be farther 

istingnished from each other by their choice of iiobler or iufe- 

r oompanics ; and we iind the greatest artists mainly divided 

Ho two groups,— those who paint principally with respect to 

d color, headed by Paul Veronese, Titian, and Turner ; and 

Me who paint principally with reference to light and shade 

respective of color, headed by Leonardo da Vinci, Kcmbrandt, 

bd BaphaeL The noblest members of each of these classes in- 

roduce the element ju'opor to the other class, in a subordinate 

Paul Veronese introduces a subordinate light and sluule, 

1 Leonardo introduces a subordinate local color. The main 

, that with Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Eaphitel, 

|Bt maases of the picture are lost in comparatively colorless 

jsrlt, grey, or brown) shadow; these painters beginmni; with 

the lights, and going duwn to blackness ; but with Veronese, 

Titian, and Turner, thd whole picture is like the rose, — glowing 

with color in the shadows, and rising into paler and more dcli- 

B hncB, or masses of whiteness, in the lights ; they having be- 

1 with the shadows, and gone up to whiteness. 

i 10. The colorists have in this resjiect one disadvantitge, 
3 three advantages. The disadvantage is, that between their 
B violent hues, it is not possible to draw all the forms which 
a he represented by the exaggerated shadow of the thiaroscu- 
ts, and therefore a alight tendency to flatness is always chiirac- 
a of the grealer colorlata, as opposed lo Leonardo or Rem- 
t. When the form of some single object is to bo given, 
e subtleties are to be rendered to the ntraoat, the Leonard- 
inor of drawing is often very noble. It is generally 
J Albert Durcr in hid engravings, and is very useful. 
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wliGQ omployod by a thorough master, in many kinds of engrav- 
ing ; * but it is un utterly false method of study, as we shall see 
jiresontly. 

§ 20. Of the three advantages poeaessed by the coloriste over 
tlie c hi arose uristfi, the first is, tlmt thoy have in the greater por- 
tions of their pictures abgiilule truth, as shown above, g 13, while 
the chiaroscurista Iiavo no absolute truth anywhere. With the 
eolorists the shadows are rigbt ; the lights untrue : but with 
the cbiaroacurista lights and shadows are both untrno. The 
second advantage is, that also tho relations of color are broader 
and vaster with the eolorists than tho chiaroscurists. Take, for 
esam]ile, that piece of drapery studied by I^oonardo, in the 
Louvre, with white lights and black shadows. Ask yourself 
first, whether tho real drapery was black or white. If wliil«, 
then its high lights are rightly white ; but its folds being black, 
it could not tts a maits bo distinguished from the black or dark 
objects in its neighborhood. But the fact is, that a white cloth 
or handkerchief always js distinguished in daylight, as a whoU 
whit-B fhivff. from all that is colored about it : we see at once 
that there is a white piece of stutf, and a red, or green, or grey 
one near it, as the case may be : and this relation of the white 
object to other ohjects not white, Leonardo has wholly deprived 
himself of the power of expressing; while, if the- cloth were 
black or dark, much more has he erred by. making its lights 
white. In either case, ho has missed tho largo relation of mass 
to mass, for the sake of the small one of fold to fold. And this 

* It is often extremely difficult to disthigulsh properly between tiie Leonard- 
esqiie manner, In which local color is denied allopether. and tbo.Tumw- 
eaq^ue, in wbicli local color at its Lighcst point in tho picture is merged in 
whitencM. TliUB, Albert Durar'snoble " Melanciiolia" is entirely Leonard- 
tsiiiic ; (he leaves on ber head, ber flesh, iier winga, her dreaa. th^ woir, the 
v/Dodcn liu!l, lend Ibe rainbow, being all equally wbil« on the high lighlfl. 
liul my drawing of leaves, facing page 130, Vol. III., id Turneresque ; be- 
cuuse, though T leave pure white to represent the pule green of leaves and 
grnsa in high liglit, I give defltiite increase of darkness to foor nf the bram- 
ble leaves, which, in reality, were purple, and leave a dark withered sLdk 
nearly black, though it is in light, where it crosses the leaf in the centre. 
These distinctions cnuld only be properly explnined by a lengthy seciea of 
examples ; whith I hoiw tu give aome day or other, but have nut space fol 
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B more or lees the cose with all chiarosouriste ; with all paiiit- 
rs, that is to say, who endeavor in their studies of objects lu 

[fit rid of the idea of color, and give the abstract shade. They 
iriably exaggerate the shadows, not with reopect to thu [.hirig 
tself, but wiLh respect to all around it; and thuy cxngj^ruk' 
be lights also, by learing pure white for the high light of what 
k reality is grey, rose-colored, or, in some way, not white. 

g 21. This method of study, being peculiarly characteristic 
[ tho Roman and Florentine schools, and iiflsociatcd with vei^ 
Ecurate knowledge of form and expression, has gradually got to 
e thought by a large body of artists the grand way of study ; an 
a which lias >jO(!n foetered all the more because it was an un- 
airal way, and therefore thought to be a philosophical one- 
most the first idea of a child, or of a biniple person looking at 
Uylhing, is, that it is a red, or a black, or a green, or a white 
liitig. . Nay, say the artists; that ia au unphilosophical and 
arbarous view of tho matter. Eed and white are mere vulgar 
[^pearanees ; look farther into the matter, and you will see such 
Dd such wonderful other appearances. Abstract those, thty 
B tie heroic, epic, historic, and generally eligible appearances. 
2id acting on this grand principle, they draw flesh white, 
lares white, ground white, everything white in tho light, and 
rerything black in the shade — and think themselves wise, 
lut, the longer I live, tho more ground I bog to hold in high 
Dnor & certain sort of cliildishucBs or innocent susceptibility, 
encrally speaking, I find that when we first look at a subject, 
a glimpse of some of the greatest truths about it : as we 
kik longer, our vanity, and false i-easoning; and balf-knoivl- 
, lead us into various wrong opinions ; hut as wo look 
inger Rtill. wo gradually return to our first impressions, only 
rith a full uuderstanding of their mystical and innermost roii- 
s ; and of much beyond and beside them, not then known to 
B, now ailded {partly us a foundation, partly as a corollary) to 
rhat at first wc felt or saw. It is thus eminently in this matter 
t color. Lay your hand over tho page of this book, — any child 
t simple person looking at the hand and book, would perceive, 
B t(io main fact of the matter, that a brownish pink thing was 
kid over a white one. The grand artist comes and tells you 
,t jour hand ia not pink, and your paper is not whi 
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shades ymir fingers and shades your book, and makes you see 
all manner of starting veins, and projecting muscles, and black 
hollows, where before you saw nothing but paper and fingers. 
But go a little farther, and you will get more innocent again ; 
you will find that, when *' science has done its worst, two and 
two still make four ;'' and that the main and most important 
faces about your hand, so seen, are, after all, that it has four 
fingers and a thumb — showing as brownish pink things on white 
paper. 

§ 22. I have also been more and more convinced, the more I 
think of it, that in general pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. All the other passions do occasional good, but when- 
ever pride puts in its word, everything goes wrong, and what it 
might really be desirable to do, quietly and innocently, it is 
mortally dangerous to do, proudly. Thus, while it is very often 
good for the artist to make studies of things, for the sake of 
knowing their forms, with their high lights all white, the mo- 
ment he does this in a haughty way, and thinks himself draw- 
ing in the great style, because he loaves high lights white, it is 
all over with him ; and half the degradation of art in modern 
times has been owing to endeavors, much fostered by the meta- 
physical Germans, to see things without color, as if color were a 
vulgar thing, the result being, in most students, that they end 
by not being able to see anything at all ; whereas the true and 
perfect way of studying any object is simply to look what its 
color is in high light, and put that safely down, if possible ; or, 
if you are making a chiaroscuro study, to take the grey answer- 
ing to that color, and cover the whole object at once with that 
grey, firmly resolving that no part of it shall be brighter than 
that ; then look for the darkest part of it, and if, as is probable, 
its darkest part be still a great deal lighter than black, or than 
other things about it, assume a given shade, as dark as^ with 
due reference to other things, you can have it, but no darker. 
Mark that for your extreme dark on the object, aiifi between 
those limits get as much drawing as you can, by subtlety of gra- 
dation. That will tax your powers of drawing indeed ; and you 
will find this, which seems a childish and simple way of going 
to work, requires verily a thousandfold more power to carry out 
than all the pseudo-scientific abstractions that ever were invented. 
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j 23. Nor can it long be doubted that it is a/so tlif moet im- 
■jjreeeire way to others ; for the third great advantage poBsoBSPil 
Wby the colorists is, that the delightfultiCBs of their picture, its 
■Mci-edncsB, and general nobleneHS. are ini-Teafiod exactly in pro- 
l.^rtion to the (juaiitity of light and of lovely color they can in- 
iu ilte shadows, as opposed to the black and grey of the 
p^iaixiscunstfi. I have already, in the Stones of Voniee, vol. ii. ' 
[fehap. v., insisted upon the fact of the sucrcdnoss uf color, and 
I^U necessary connection with all pure and noble feeling. What 
e have seen of the use of color by tho pmits will hulp to cun- 
a this truth ; bnt perhaps I hare aot yet enough insisted on 
'mpleat and readiest to hand of all proofs, — the way, 
mely, in which God hae employed color in Ilia creation as tho 
pTarying accompaniment of all that is purest, most innocent, 
Bd most preciouB ; while for things precious only in material 
dangerous, common colors are reserved. Consider for 
b-little while what sort of a world it would bo if all flowers woro 
b^rey, all leaves black, and the sky brown. Imagine that, m 
completely as may he, and consider whether you would think 
the world any whit more sacred for being thns transfigured into 
^tite hties of the shadows in Uaphael's Transfiguration. Then 
^Baerve how constantly innocent things are bright in color ; 
^nk at a dove's nock, tmd compare it with the grey back of a 
^Kier ; I havo ofteu heard talk of brilliantly colored serpents ; 
^^^ T suppose there aro ench,— as there are gay j)oi8ons, like the 
^l^glove and kalmia — types of deceit ; bnt all the venomous sor- 
^Hnts 1 6ave really geen are grey, brick-red, or brown, variously 
^Kttled ; and the most awful serpent I have seen, the Egyptian 
^^m, is precisely of the color of gravel, or only a little greyer. So, 
^Hftin, the crocodile and alligator are grey, but the innocent liz- 
^Bra green and heaatiful, I do not mean that the rale is invari- 
niUe, otherwise it would he more convincing than the lessons of 
■pie natural universe aro intended over to be ; there are beautiful 
BHors on the leopard and tiger, and in the berries of tho night- 
^Biide ; and there is nothing very notable in brilliancy of color 
^Kber in sheep or cattle {though, by the way, the velvet of a 
^Bown hull's hide in the sun, or the tawny white of the Italian 
^Ken, is, to my mind, lovelier than any leopard's or tiger's 
^Ku) : but take a wider view of natui'c, and compare generally 
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rainbows, aunriBes, roBes, violets, butterflies, birds, gold-fisb, 
rubies, opals, usd coi'uls, witb alligators, hippopotami, lions, 
wnlvea, bears, swine, sliarks, slugs, bones, fungi,* fogs, and 
corrupting, stinging, destroying things in generul, and you will 
feci then liow the question stands between the colorista and 
chiaroscurists, — which of them have nature and life on their 
side, and which have sin and death. 
^ § 24. Finally: the ascertttinment of the sanctity of color is 
not left to human sagacity. It is distinctly stated in Scriptura. 
I have before alluded to the sucred chord of color (bine, purple, 
and Bcarlot, with white and gold) as appointed in the Taber- 
nacle ; this chord is the fixed base of all coloring with the work- 
men of every great ago ; the purple and scarlet will be found 
constantly employed by noble painters, in various unison, to tha 
oxeluBion in general of pure crimson ; — it is the harmony de- 
stg^ibed by Herodotus as used in the battl«iients of Ecbatana, 
and the invariable bii^o of all beautiful missal-painting ; the 
mistake continually made by modern restorers, in supposing the. 
purple to be a faded crimson, and substituting full crimson for it, 
being instantly fatal to the whole work, as, indeed, the slightest 
modification of any bue in a perfect color-harmony must alwayfl 
be.f In this chord the scarlet is the powerful color, and is on 
the whole the most perfect representation of abstract coloT' 
which exists ; blue being in a certain degree associated vitb 
shade, yellow with light, imd scarlet, as absolute color, standing 
alone. Accordingly, we find it used, together with cedar wood, 
hyssop, and running water, as an emblem of purification, in. 
Leviticus xiv. 4, and other places, and so used not merely as tha 
representative of the color of blood, since it was also to be 
dipped in the actual blood of a living bird. So that the cedar 
wood for its jierfume, the hyssop for its search in gness, tbo water 
for its cleansing, and the scarlet for its kindling or enlighten- 

• It is notable, Iiowever, that nearly all the poisonous agarics are scarlet 
or speckled, and wJioleBome onea brown or gray, aa if to abow us tbat tbings 
rising out of darkneiis and decay arc al ways moat deadly wiicn they are well 

f Hence the intense absurdity of endeavoring to " restore" the color of 
ancient buildiaga by the Iianiia of ignorant colorists, aa at tUe Crystal Pal- 
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_, are all need as tokens of Hanctificalion ; * and it cannot be 
Kth any forco alleged, in opposition to this definite uppoint- 
lent, that scarlet is used incidentally to illastrate tlio stain of 
In, — " though thy sina be as scarlet," — any more than it could 
1 received as a diminution of the authority for uaiiig enow- 
whiteness us a type of purity, that Gehazi'a leprosy is doscHbed 
as hewing as "white as snow." An incidental imago has no 
authoritative moaning, but a stated ceremonial appointment 

Bs ; besides, we have the reversed image given distinctly in 
»v. mi,: " She ia not afraid of the siiow for her household, 
r all hor household are clothed with scarlet." And, again : 
Ye danghters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
scarlet, with other deligjita," So, also, the arraying of the 
mystic Babylon in purple and scarlet may be interpret<.-d exactly 
as we choose ; either, by those who think color sensual, as an imago 
of eanhly pomp and goilt, or, by those who think, it sacred, as an 
image of assumed or pretended sanctity. It is possible the two 
leanings may be blended, and the idea may be that the purple 
i fine linen of Dives are worn in hypocritical semblance of 
B pnrple and tmc linen of the high priest, being, nevertheless, 
iselves, in all cases typical of all beauty and purity. I 
, however, to be able some day to enter farther into thesa 
lestions with respect to the art of illumination ; moantimo, 
facts bearing on our immediate subject may bo briefly 
sapitulated. All men, completely organized and justly tern- 
jred, enjoy color ; it ia meant for the perpetual comfort and 
|blight of the human heart ; it is richly bestowed on the high- 
est works of creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfec- 
tion in tliem ; being associated with life in the human body, 
with lighi in the sky, with pnrity and hardness in the earth, — 
death, night, and pollution of all kinds being colorless. And 
although if form and color be brought into complete opposi- 
tion,! so '■bat it should be put to ua as a matter of stern choice 

* The redeemed Ruhab bound for a sign a tearUt thread In the window, 
mpare C&nticlea iv, 3. 
f + The inconsisteacy between perfections of color and form, which I 
e hod to in^st upon in other places, ia exactly like thut belwuen articu- 
ti und liannoiiy. We caanoC have Uie ricbeijt Iiarmony with the sharp- 
oat uuiUble oc^uktion of words : yet good singers will urticulat^ 
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whether we BhtinH have a work of art all of form, witlioat color 
(iia an Albert Dnrer'a engraving), or all of color, witliout form 
(as an imitation of mother-of-pearl), form Is beyond all com- 
pariBon tlio more prerioua of the two ; and in explaining the 
esaencp of objotta, form is essential, and color more or leas acei- 
dental (compare Ohap, v. of the first section of Vol. I.) ; yet if 
color be tntrodiiced at all, it is neoesaftry that, whfiterer elsG 
may be wrong, i/iitt should be right ; juat as, though the music 
of a Bong mny not bb so eaaontia! to its influence as the mcuning 
of the words, yet if the music be given at al!, it must he right, 
or its disoord will spoil the words ; and it would bo better, of 
the two, that the words should he indistinct, than the notes 
false. Hence, aa I have said elsewhere, the business of » painter 
is to paint. If he can color, he is a painter, though he can do 
nothing else ; if he cannot color, he ia no painter, though ha 
may do everything else. But it is, in fact, impossible, if he can 
color, but that ho should he able to do more ; for a faithful 
study of color will always give power over form, though the 
most intense study of form will give no power over color. The 

clearly ; and Ihe perfect Btnrtj- of the Bcitnce of music will conduct lo a floe 
arllcalatioQ : but tlie study of pronunciution will uot conduct (o, nor in- 
volvu, Ibat of harmouy. So, also, thougli, as said further on. eiibiU eicpres- 
Hion can be got wiilioul color, perfect exprcsflion never can ; for the colof 
of tho face ie a piLrt of its expresEion. flow often liaa tiiat scene between 
Francesca di RiinUii aud lier lover liCL'a vainly nttempied by sculptors. 
simply because they did not observe that Ibe main note of expression in it 
waB in the fair sheet -ligULaiDg— fad iug and Burning through the cloud of 
passion I 

Per pift Hate gli occhi ci Bospinse 

Quella ietlura, e sedoroed. U vim. 

And, of course, in landscape, color is the principal source of expreawon 
Take one melancholy chord from the close of Crabiie'a Patron -. 

" Cold grew the foggy mom ; the day waa brief, 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson h'af. 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb : the woods 
Roared with strong blasts ; with mighty showers, the floods ; 
All green was vanished, save of pine and yew 
, That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly, with its berries red 
And the green uioss that o'er the gravel spread." 
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man who can see all the greys, and reds, and purjik-s in a 
peach, will paint the jwach rightly round, and rightly allo- 
gc-l.her ; but the man who has only studied its roundness, may 
not see its purples and greys, and if he doea not. will never 
get it to look like a peach ; so that great power over color in 
Always a sign of large general art-intellect. Expression of Ihd 
^ibost snbtle kind can be often reached by tlie slight stiidres of 
linricatiirists ; * Bometimes elaborated by the toil of tJie dull, 
tad sometimes by the sentiment of the feeble ; hut to color wtilt 
[uirea real talent and earnest study, and to color perfectly is 
Sa rarest and most precious power an artist can pouseHS. Every 
Dther gift may be erroneously cultivated, but this will gnide to 
all healthy, natural, and forcible truth ; the student may be led 
into folly by philosopbera, and into Msehood by purists ; bnt 
" e U always safe if he holds the hand of a colorist,' 

* See Appimdk 1. Modem QruU:squi^. 




CHAPTER IV. 

OF TURNEHIAN MYSTERY :^F1KST, A8 ESSENTIAL. 

g 1. In tlie preceding chaptcra we have shown the nature of 
Tamer's art ; firfit, as rcBpected sympathy with his subject 
next, as respected fidelity in local detail ; aud thirdly, 
respected principles of color. We have now finally to confimlt 
what in various places has Iteeii said raspecting his priuciples o{ 
delineation, or that mysterious and apparently uncertain execn*. 
tion by which he is distinguished from most other painters. 

In Chap. in. g 17 of the preceding volume we concluded' 
generally that all groat drawing was lUM-ini-.t drawing ; but wHb 
reference, nevertheless, to a certain sort of indistinctness, neces- 
sary to the highest art, and afterwards to be explained. And 
the inquiry into this seeming contradiction has, I trust, been 
made somewhat more interesting by what we saw respectinf' 
modern art in tJie fourth paragraph of Chap, xtl, namely, 
that it was distinguished from old art eminently by iwdistinct- 
ness, and by its idle omission of details for the sake of general 
effect. Perhaps also, of all modern artists. Turner is the one to' 
whom most people would first look as the great reproaontativa 
of this nineteenth century cloudiness, and " ingeiiious speaking 
concerning smoke ;" every one of his compositions 
dently dictated by a delight in seeing only a part of things 
rather than the whole, and in casting clouds and mist arotm^ 
them rather than unveiling them. 

§ 2. And aa the head of modern mystery, all the ranks OE 
the beat ancient, and of even a very important and notable 
division of modern authority, seem .to ho arrayed against him. 
As we saw in preceding chapters, every great man was definite 
until the seventeenth century. John Bellini, Leonardo, AngeL 
ico, Durer, Perugino, Raphael, — all of them hated fog, and re- 
pudiated indignantly all manner of concealment. Clear, calm, 
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placid, perpetnal Tision, far (ind near ; endless perapicaity of 
space ; unfatigued veraflity of eternal light ; perfectljf acciimto 
delineation of every leaf on the trees, every flowor m the fit-Ms, 
every golden thread in the dresBes of the liguree. up to tlie high- 
est point of calm I illiaiicy which was penetrable to the eyu, or 
possible to the pencil, — these were their glory. On tlie other — 
the entirely mysterious — side, we have only sullen, and aomhro 
Ri^mbrandt ; desperate Salvator ; filmy, futile Claude ; occa- 
sionally some connteuanoe from Correggio and Titian, and a 
leaa condescension or two from Tintoret,* — not by any 
IS a balanced weight of authority. Then, even in modern 
times, putting Turner (who is at present the prisoner at the bar) 
out of the question, we have, in landscape, Stanfield and Hard- 
ing aa definers, against Copley Fielding and Rohson ou the side 
of the clouds ; f Mutready and Wilkio against Etty. — even Etty 
heing not so much misty in conception as vague in execution, 
and not, therefore, quite legitimately to ho claimed on the 
fo^y side ; while, finally, the whole liody of tho Pre-Raphaet- 
ites — certainly the greatest men, taken as a class, whom modern 
Europe has produced in concernment with the arts — entirely 
agree with the elder religious painters, and do, to their utmost, 
dwell in an element of light and declaration, in antagonism to 

mist and deception. Truly, the clouds seem to be getting 
luoli the worst of it ; and I feel, for the moment, aa if nothing 
could bo said for them. However, having been myself long a 
el ond- worshipper, and passed many hours of life in the pursuit 
of them from crag to crag, I must consider what can possibly he 

imitted in their defence, and in Turner's. 

§ 3- The first and principal thing to he submitted is, that 
clouds are there. Whether we like them or not, it is a fact 
ittt by far the largest spaces of the habitable world are full of 
them. That is Nature's will in the matter ; and whatever we 

In the clouds around Mount Sinftl, in llie picture of tlio Golden Calf ; 

the srooku luruing bilo angels, in Ibe Ceuacolo in Son Giorgio Maggiore ; 
' several other such insLimces. 

f Stanfleld I call a definer, as opposed to Copley Fielding, because, 
lUgh, like all oiber mndems, lie paints cloud and storm, ho will generally 

paint all the ma^ls and yards of a ship, rather tlian merely her black bows 

glooming through tliR foam : aud all therouks on a hill side, rather than the 

blue uulline of the iiill through the mist. 
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may thooreticallj determine to be cxpoilient or bemitiful. sh^ 
liiia long ago detorniinod wliat shiill bi\ Wu may declare that. 
tk'iir li'jrizoua and blue akies form tlio moat exalted scenery ;, 
but for III! that, the bed of the river in tjio morning will atill ba, 
tracod by its line of white mint, and the mountain peaks will bft 
seon at evening only in the rents between their blue fragment* 
of towering eloud. Tbns it is, and that so constantly, that it ia 
impossible to becomo a faithful laudscapo painter without con* 
tinnally getting involved in effects of this kind. We may, in^ 
deed, avoid them systematically, but shall become narrow man* 
nerists if we do. 

§ 4. But not only ia there a partial and variable mystery 
thus caused by clouds and vapors throughout great Hpnces of' 
landscupi^; there is a continual mystery caused througbont ojj 
spaces, caused by the absolute infinity of things. We sbtsb 
BEE ANYTniNG CLEARLY. I Stated this fact partly in the chap^ 
ter on Truth of Space, in the first volume, but not with aufS- 
cient illustration, so that the reader might by that chapter have 
been led to infer that the mystery spoken of belonged to hdui^ 
special distance of tho landscape, whereas the fact is, that every- 
thing we look at, be it large .or small, near or distant, baa on 
equal quantity of mystery in it ; and tJio only question la, not 
liow much mystery there is, but at what part of the object mys- 
tification begins. We snppose we see the ground under our feet 
clearly, but it we try to number its graina of dust, we shall find 
that it is as full of confusion and doubtful form as anything 
else ; so that there is literally no point of clear sight, and there 
never can bo. What wc call seeing a thing clearly, is only see- 
ing enough of it to mnke out wkttf it is ; this point of intelligi- 
bility varying in distance for different magnitudes and kinds of 
tilings, while the appointed quantity of mystery remains nearly 
the same for all. Thus : throwing an open book and an em- 
broidered handkerchief on a lawn, at a distance of half a mile 
wo cannot, tell which is which ; that is the point of mystery for 
the whole of those things. They are then merely white spots oit 
indistinct shape. We approach them, and perceive that one is 
a book, the other a handkerchief, but cannot read the one, not 
trace the embroidery of the other. The mystery has ceased to 
be in the whole things, and has gone into their details. Wo go 
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inter, and can now read the text and traoo the otnbroidery, but 
jinuL sec tbc fibres of tbe paper, nor the threads of t.be atulF. 
le mystery has gone into a third place. AVe take both up iind 
|t>k closely at them ; we see the watermark and the thi-ciida, 
|Ut not the hills and dales in the paster's surface, uur the liiic 
Ibrcs which slioot ofE from every thread. The mystery hiis 
fene into a fourth placo, where it must stay, till wo tako u 
|icroscape, which will send it into a fifth, sLKth, hnndrodth, or 
poosandth plnce, according to the jwwer we use. When, tberc- 
, we say, we see the book dmHy, we mean only that we 
^QV it IB a hook. When we say that we see the letters clearly, 
1 that ^^ know what lettei'S they are ; and artists feel 
: they arc drawing objects at a convenient distance when 
)ey are so near them us to know, and to be able in {tainting to 
Htw that they know, what the objects are, in a tolerably oom- 
jete maiiiier ; but tbia power does not depend on any dcfinito 
fatance of the object, but on its size, kind, and distance, to- 
cher ; so that a small thing in the foreground may be pre- 
Kly in the same phase or place of mystery as u large thing far 
^ay. 

§ 5. The other day, as I was lying down to rest nn the side 

J the hill round which the Rhone sweeps in its main angle, op- 

B&tte Martigny, and looking carefully across the valley to the 

we of the bill which rises above Martigny itself, then distant 

mt fonr miles, a plantain seed-vessel about an inch long, and 

irithered head of a scabious half an inch broad, happeucd to 

■ seen rising up, out of the gruss near mc, across the outHne 

r the distant hill, bo as seemiugly to set tlipmsulvcs closely bc- 

EJde the large pines and chestnuts which fringed tb it distant 

ridge. The plantain was eight jaids from me. Jud tbe seabioua 

1 ; and to my sight, at these distances, tbe plantain and the 

r away pines were equally clear (it being a clear day, and the 

1 stooping to the west). The pines, four mdea off, showed 

"r branches, but I could not count them , and two or three 

lUDg and old Spanish chestnuts beside them showed their bro- 

B masses distinctly ; but I could not connt those masses, only 

1 the trees to bo chestnuts by their gencr.il look. The 

" 1 and scabious in like manner I knew to bo a plantain 

ibioos by their general look. I saw the plantain seed* 
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vessel to be, Bomehow, rough, and that there were two little pro- 
jections at the bottom of the sciibious head which I knew to 
ini;an the leaves of the calyx ; but I could no more count dis- 
tinclJy the seeds o( the plantain, or the group of leaves forming 
the calyx of the scabious, than 1 could count the branches at^ 
the far-away pines. 

§ 6. Under these circumstances, it is quite evident that 
neither the pine nor plantain could have been rightly repre- 
sented by a single dot or stroke of color. Still leas could they 
be reji resell ted by a definite drawing, on a small scale, of a pine 
with all its hranebes clear, or of a plantain with all ita seeds 
clear. The round dot or long stroke would repreient nothing, 
and the clear dulineation too mncb. Tliey were not mere dots 
of color which I saw on the hill, but something full of essenoe 
of pine ; out of which I could gather which wore young and 
which were old, and discern the distorted and crabbed pines 
from the symmetrical and healthy pines ; and feel how tha' 
evening sun was sending its searching threads among their darfe 
leaves ; — iiasurodly they were more than dots of color. And ye6 
not one of their boughs or outlines could be distinctly made 
out, or distinctly drawn. Therefore, if I hud drawn either a 
definite pine, or a dot, I should have been equally wrong, the 
right lying in an inexplicable, almost inimitable, confusion be- 
tween tho two. 

§ 7. " But is this only the case with pines four miles away, 
and with plantains eight yards?" 

Not so. Everything in the field of sight is equally puzzling, 
and can only be drawn rightly on the same difficult conditions. 
Try it fairly.- Take the commonest, closest, most familiar thing, 
and stri\e to draw it verily as you see it. Be sure of this last 
fact, for otherwise you will find yourself continually drawing, 
not what yon see, but what you k?tow. The best practice tn b"- 
gin with is, sitting about three yard, from a bookcase (not youi' 
own, so that you may know none of the titles of the books), to 
try to draw the books accurately, with the titles on the backs, 
and patterns on the bindings, as you see them. You are not to 
stir from your place to look what they are, but to draw them 
simply as they appear, giving tho perfect look of neat lettering ; 
which, nevertheless, must be (aayon find it on most of the books) 
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isolotely illegible. Next try to draw a piece of patterned muBlin 
lace (of which yoii do not know tbe pattern), a little way off, 
id nither in the shade ; and be sure you get all the grace and 
ih of the pattern without going a step nearer to sec what it is. 
hen try to draw a bank of graes, with all its blades ; or a bush, 
th all its leaves ; and you will soon begin to understand under 

rbat a universal law of obscurity we live, and perceive that all 

Usiintt drawing must be iarf drawing, and that nothing can be 

[ghti till it is unintelligible. 

§ 8. " How ! and Pre-Raphaelitism and Durerism. and all that 
bn have been talking to us about for these five hundred pages I" 
Well, it is all right ; Pre-Raphaelitism is (juite as unintelli- 
ible as need be (I will answer for Durerism farther on). Ek- 
nine your Pro-Baphae!it« painting well, and yon will find it is 
le precise fulfilment of these laws. You can make out your 
^ntain head and your pine, and see entirely what they ara ; 
it yet they are full of mystery, and auggest moro than you 
ii sec. So also with Turner, tbe true head of Pre-Uapbael- 
ism. You shall see the spots of the trout lying dead on the 

Bck in his foreground, but not count them. It is only tlio 
tirmauB and the so-called masters of drawing and defining that 

te wrong, not the Pre-E 



• Compare, if al ha.n']. my lelter in tlio Times fif thp 5ih of May, 1854. 
Runt's Light of the Worlil. I extract the passage bearing chieBy on the 
[nl in i|ui'alinn. 

"As far as regariis Ihe technical qunlitiea of Mr! Hunt's painting, I 

luJd only ask the specliitor to observe this difference belween true I're- 

Kaphaelitu work and lis imitations. Tbe true work represents all objects 

eKOCtly B9 thpy would appear in nature, in the position nnd nt the distuuees 

which Ihe arraogenient of the picture supposes. The false work represcnla 

with nil their details, as If seen through a microscope. Examine 

ly the ivy on Uie door in Mr. Hunt's picture, and there will not bo 

' I dnglc clear outline. All is tlie most exquisite mystery of 

: becoming reality at its due dislanec. In like manner, examine tbe 

m the robe of the figure. Not one will be made oui in form. 

yet there ia not one of all those minute points of green color, liul it baa 

or three dielinctly varied shades of green in It, giving lis mysterious 

and lustre. The spurious imitntioas of Pre-Raphaelile work represent 

ninute leaves and other objects with sliarp outlines, but with no 

color, and with none of the conceahneut, none of the hifluity of 
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Not, that ia to say, so far as it is possible to be right. Kl 
hnman skill can got the absolute truth in thia mutter ; buia 
drawing by Turner of a largo scene, and by Holman Hunt of a 
emull one, are as close to truth ua kumau eyes and hands can 
reach. 

g 'J. " Well, but how of Veronese and all the firm, fearless 
d rmightsmen of days gone by ?" 

They are indeed firm aud fearless, but they are all mysterious. 
Not one great man of them, but he will puzzle you, if you look 
close, to know what ho means. Distinct enough, as to bis gou- 
L'ral intent, indeed, just as Nature is distinct in her general 
intent ; but examine bis touches, and you will Snd in Veronese, 
in Titian, in Tiutoret, in Correggio, and in all the great painters, 
properly so called, a peculiar melting and mystery about tbu 
pencilling, sometimes called aof tiiess, sometimes freedom, some- . 
times breadth ; but in reality a most subtle confusion of colors 
and forms, obtained either by the apparently earcleaa stroke of 
the brush, or by careful retouching with tenderest labor ; bat 
always obtained in one way or another : so that though, when 
compared with work that has no meaning, all great work is dis- 
iinct, — compared with work that has narrow and stubbbrn mean- 
ing, all great work is I'/idistinct ; and if we find, on examining 
any picture closely, that it is all clearly to be made out, it can- 
aot be, as painting, first-rate. Th<>re is no exception to this 
rule. Excellence oe the highest kind, without obscdhity, 

CANNOT ESIST. 

§ 10. " But yon said that all authority was against Turner,— 
Titian's and Veronese's, aa well as that of the older painters." 

Yea, as rogarda his choice of misty or foggy subject, it ia so ; 
but in this matter of mere execution, all the great painters are 
with him, though at first he seems to differ from them, on ac- 
coimt of that choice of foggy subject ; and because, instead of 
painting things under circumstances when their general char- 
acter is to bo diacerned at once {as Veronese painta human fig- 
ures close tons and the size of life), he is always painting things 
twenty and thirty miles away, reduced to unintelligible and ec- 
centric shades. 

§ 11. '• But how, then, of this foggy choice ; can that be 
right in itself?" 
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That we will discuss in the next clinpter : lot iie keep at 
preaeiit to the question of execution. 

" Keeping to that qneation, why is it that a photograph 
always looks clear and eharp, — not at all like a Turner ?" 

Photographs never look entirely clear and slmrp ; but be- 
cause clearness ia sujjposed a merit in theiu, they are usually 
taken from very clearly marked and nn-Turnerian BUbjects ; 
and euch resnlte as are misty and faint, though often precisely 
those which contain the most subtle renderings of nature, are 
thrown away, and the clear ones only are preserved. Those 
clear ones depend for-mueh of their force on the faults of the 
procesB. Photography either exaggerates shadows, or loses de- 
tail io the lights, and, in many ways whioJi I do not here pause 
to explain, misses certain of the utmoHt subtleties of natural 
<^w/ (which are often the things that Turner has chiclly aimed 
at,] while it renders subtleties of form whicli no human hand 
conld achieve. But a delicately taken photograpli of a truly 
Tumerian eubject, is far more like Turner in the drawing than 
it is to the work of any otiier artist ; though, in the system of 
chiaroscuro, being entirely and neeeasarily Rembrandtesfjue, 
the sulitle mystery of the touch (Tnrnerism carried to an in- 
finitely wrought refinement) is not usually perceived. 

I 12. " But how of Van Eyck, and Albert Durer, and all 
the clear early man ?" 

So far as they are quite clear, they are imiwrfeet, and know- 
ingly imperfect, if considered as painters of real ap[>oarance8 ; 
but by means of this very imperfeetion or conventionalism, they 
! cei'tain fa'3ta whieh are more necessary to their pur- 

) than these outward appearances. For instance, in Fig, % 
', Plate 25, facing page Z'i, I rec|ue8t«d Mr. Le Keux to fac 
mile, as far as might be, the look of the daguerreotype ; and . 

haa admirably done so. But if Albert Durer had drawn the 
hll between those towers, he would have represented it with 

1 ite facts distinctly revealed, as in Fig. 1 ; and in many re- 
BpectB this clear statement is precious, though, so far as regards 
Oculartrnth, it is not natural. A modem sketchcr of the " bold" 

sliool would represent the tower as in Fig. 3 ; that is to say, in 
■Inanner jngtas trenchant and firm, and therefore ocularly false, 
^Irtrcr'a ; but, in all probability, which involved entireness of 
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fallacy or ignorance as to the wall facts ; rendering the work 
nearly valueless ; or valuable only in tsolor or compositiou ; not 
OS draughtsmanship. 

Of this we shall have more to say presently, -here we may rest 
Batisfied with the conclusion that to a perfectly great manner of 
painting, or to entirely finished work, a certain degree of indis- 
tinctness is indiapenaablo. Aa all aiibjects have a mystery in 
them, HO all drawing must have a mystery in it ; and from the 
nearest object to the most distant, if we can quite make out 
what the artist would be at, there is something wrong. Tha 
strokes of paint, examined closely, must be confused, odd, 
incomprehoDHible ; having neither beginning nor end, — melting 
into each other, or straggling over each other, or going wrong 
and coming right again, or fading away altogether ; and if we 
can make anything of them quite out, that part of the drawing 
is wrong, or incomplete. 

g 13. Only, observe, the method by which the confusion is ob- 
tained may vary' considerably according to the distance and scale 
of the picture itself ; for very curious effects are produced npon 
all paintings by the distance of the eye from them. One of these 
ia the giving a certain softness to all colors, so that hues which 
would look coarse or bald if seen near, may sometimes safely 
l»e left, and are left, by the great workmen in their large works, 
to be corrected by the kind of blonm which the distance of thirty 
or forty feet slieds over them. I say, " sometimes," because this 
optical effect ia a very subtle one, and aeema to take place chiefly 
on certain colore, dead fresco colors especially ; also the practice 
of the great workmen is very different, and seems much to be 
regulated by the time at their disposal. Tintoret'a picture of 
Paradise, with 500 figures in it, adapted to a supposed distance 
of from fifty to a hundred feet, is yet colored so tenderly that 
the nearer it is approached the Iretter it looks ; nor ia it at all 
certain that the color which is wrong near, will look right a 
little way oiT, or even a great way off : I have never seen any of 
our Academy portraits made to look like Titiana by being hung 
above the line : still, distance dofs produce a definite effect on 
pictorial color, and ,in general an improving one. It also deepens 
the relative power of all strokes and shadows. A touch of ehadie 
which, seen near, is all but invisible, and, as far as effect on the 
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toicturo ia conconicd, quite powerless, will be found, a little way 
hS, la lell as a doliuile aliudow, aitd to have a uotable result ou 
Hi tliat is near it ; and bo markedly is this tlie caso, tliat iti all 
Bdc and fii'st-rale drawing tlicre are many piisBagcB in wliidi it 
me see the touches we ure putting on, wo uru doing too inuoli ', 
Bey must be put ou by the fecliug of tho hand only, and liu\o 
Bcir effect on the oye when soeu ia unison, a lltllu way off. 
■tiis aeems strange ; but I boHcve the reason of it is, ttmt, sueii 
K some distance, the parts of the touch or touches are gathered 
wgother, and their relalions truly shown ; while, seen near, they 
wo scattered and confused. On a lur^e scale, aud in conimoa 
■liuga, the phenomenon is of constant occurrenee ; ibc '" dirt 
wnds" on a glacier, for instance, are not to be counted on Ibo 
nucier itself, and yet tlieir appcunmco ia truly stated by TrofoB- 
■it Forbes to be " one ofgivni importance, though from tho two 
Brcamstanccs of being bent sefti at u didlaure. or eimsidcrahlo 
wglit, and in a feeble or slanting li^lit, it hud very untnralty 
Lcn overlooked both by myself and others, like what arc called 
Bind paths over moors, visible at a distfinco, but lost when wo 
■and npon them."* 

■ § 14. Not only, however, docs this take place in n piettiro 
fcry notably, so tliat a group of touclien will tell as a compact 
■id intulligihle mass, a liti-le way off, though confused when aeon 
penr ; but also a dark touch gaiusat a Httlc distance in apparent ' 
Ktrkness, a light touch in apparent liff/U, and a colored touch in 
Wpiiroiit color, to a degree Inconceivable by an unpractised jior- 
fea ; so that literally, a goiid painter is obliged, working near 
ns picture, to do in cverytliing only about halt of what ho 
Rants, the rest being done by the distance. And if the elTcct, 

■ Bnoli distance, is to he of confusion, then sometimes seen 
Bar, the work must be u confusion worse confounded, almost 
KtorTy iinintclligihle ; hence the iimazement and blank wonder 

■ tllO public at some of the finest piissagos of Turner, whicli 
Bok like a mere nieaningless and disorderly work of chance ; 
■tt, rightly understood, are preparations for a given result, liho 
He most subtle moves of a game of chess, of which no bystander 
fcn for a long time see the intention, but which are, in dim. 



* Tiavcla Ihrou^lt Iho Alpa, chap. vUL 
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Tindorhand, wonderful way, bringing oat their foreseen and in- 
evitable result. 

g 15. And, be it observed, no other mcana would have brought 
out that result. Every distance and size of picture has its onn 
proper method of work ; the artist will necuasarily vary lliat 
method somewhat aceonling to circumatancea and expectations : 
he tnay sometimea finish in ii way fitted for cloae observation, io 
pleaae his piitron, or eatch tbe public eye ; and sometimos bo 
tempted into such finish by hia zeal, or betmyed into it by for- 
getfulncBs, as I think Tintoret has been, slightly, in bis Para- 
dise, above mentioned. But there never yet was a picture 
tlioroughly effective at a distance, which did not look more or 
lesa unintelligible near. Things which in distant effect are folds 
of dress, seen near ave only two or three grains of golden color 
Bet there apparently by chance ; what far off is a solid limb, near 
is a grey shade with a misty ontlino, ao broken that it is not easy 
to find its boundary ; and what far off may perhaps be a man's 
face, near, is only a piece of thin brown color, enclosed by a 
aingle flowing wave of a brush loaded with white, while three 
brown touches across one edge of it, ten feet away, become a 
mouth and eyes. Tbe more subtle the power of the artist, the 
more curious the difference will be between the apparent meana 
and the effect produced ; and one of the most sublime feelings 
connected with art consists in the |>erception of this very sti-ange- 
riess, and in a aynipathy with the foreseeing and foreordaining 
power of the artist. In Turner, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, 
the intenseness of perception, first, as to what is to be done, and 
tlien, of the moans of doing it, is so colossal, that I always feel 
in the presence of their pictures just aa other people would in 
that of a Bupematural being. Common talkers use the word 
'' magic" of a great painter's power without knowing what they 
mean by it. They mean a great truth. That power is magical ; 
BO magical, that, well understood, no enchanter's work cotild he 
more rairaeulona or more appalling ; and though I am not often 
kept from saying things by timidity, T should bo afraid of offend- 
ing the reader, if I were to define to him accurately the kind 
and the degree of awe, with which I liave stood before Tintoret'a 
AdoRition of the Magi, at Venice, and Veronese's Marriage in 
Cana, in the Louvre. 
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§ 16, It will now, I liopo, be underatooS how easy it is for 

ill artists to mistake tlie mystery of great niaatera for cardess- 
;s, and their subtle couceulment of intention for want of in- 
itiou. For one jiersou who can perceive the delicacy, inven- 
n, and veracity of Tiutoret or Reynolds* there are thousands 
10 can perceive Che dash of the briuh and the confusion of tlio 
lor. They suppose that the merit consists in da^^h and con- 
sion, and that they may easily rival Reynolds bv being unin 
ligiblc, and Tintoret by being impetuoiia. But I assure them, 
ry eeriously, that obscurity is tioi always admirable, uor im- 
tuoeity always right ; that disorder does not necessarily imply 
icretion, nor haete, security. It is sonietimes diffionit to 
idorstand the words of a deep thinker ; but it is equally diffi- 
It to understand an idiot ; and young students will lind it, 
1 the whole, the beat thing they can do to strive to be clfar;^ 
t affectedly clear, but manfully and firmly. Mean something, 
d say Homething, whenever you toudi caoros ; yield neither 
the affectation of precision nor of speed, and trust to time, 
d your honest labor, to invest your work gradually, in such 
iasiirc and kind as your genius can reach, with the tendernesa 
it comes of love, and the mystery that comes of power. 

* Bejnolits is URUiklly admired For his dash and speed. Bto true merit 
fai an ineffable subtlety combined willi Ills speed. The leodcrneKa of 
De of Hejmolds' louehes ia quite beyond telliug. 

f Especially in disiincllon of ajweies of tbinps. It may bo doubtful 
ether in a great picture we are to represent tlio blonm upon a grii))s, but 
Kr doubtful tlial we ore to paint a grape bo a« lu be linown from a clieny. 
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§ 1, In the preceding chapter we were concerned only with 
the mystery necessary in all great art. Wo have yet to inquire into 
the nature of that more special love of concealment iu which 
Turner is the leading representative of modern cloud-woiship 
cansing Dr. Waagen sapiently to remark that " he" had hen 
Bucoceded in combining " a crude painted medley with a gen^ 
eral foggy appearance. "* 

As, for defence of his universal indistinctness, my appeal waa 
in the last chapter to universal fact, so, for defence of this 
speoial indistinctneEB, my flret appeal is in this chapter to special 
fact. An English painter justifiably lovea fog, because he 
bom in a foggy country ; as an Italian painter justifiably lovea 
clearness, because he is born in a comparatively clear country. 
I have heard a traveller familiar with the East complain ot the 
efl'ect in a picture of Copley Fielding's, that " it was such very 
bad weather." But it ought not to be bad weather to the Eng- 
lish. Our green country depends for its life on those kindly 
rains and floating swirls of cloud ; we ought, therefore, to love 
them and to paint them. 

§ 2. But there is no need to rest my defence on this narrow 
English ground. The fact ia, that though the climates of the 
South and East may be comparatively clear, they are no i 
absolutely clear than our own northern air ; and that wherever 
a landscape-painter ia placed, if he paints faithfully, he will 
have continnaUy to paint effects of mist. Intense cloamesa, 
whether in the North after or before rain, or in some moments 
of twilight in the South, is always, as far as I am acquainted 

* Art and A-rlistB in Enplaod, vol. ii., p. 15]. The other clinmeterialicg 
which Dr. Wiiageu dUcoverB in Turner nre, " Huch a looscnuaa o( ireutmtlU, 
such a tolal want of [ruth, oa 1 never before met with." 
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ith nataral phenomena, a notable thing. Mist of some Bort. 
mirage, or confusion of liglit, or of cloud, tire the general 
:ts ; the distance may vary in JiffiT'^nt climates at wlticlt tlie 
'ecta of mist begin, but they are always jircsciit ; and tlierc- 
ire. in all probability it is meant that we should enjoy them. 
% 3. Nor does it eeem to me in any wise dillicult to under- 
■iid why they should be thus appoiuted for enjoyment. In 
irmer parts of this work we were able to trace a certain do- 
Bgbtfnlness in every visible feature of natural things which was 
typical of any great spiritual truth ; surely, therefore, we need 
not wonder now, that mist aud all its phenomena have been 
lade delightful to ua, since oar liappinesa as thinking buinga 
inst depend on our being content to accept only partial knowl- 
evcn in those matters which chiefly concern us. If we 
ist upon perfect intelligibility and complete declaration in 
every moral subject, we shall instantly fall into misery of un- 
belief. Our whole happiness and power uf energetic action de- 
pend upon our being able to bi-eathe and live in the cloud ; oon- 
tont to see it opening here and closing there ; rejoicing to catch, 
through the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable and sub- 
stantial tilings ; hut yet irorceiving a nobleness even in the eon- 
icnt, and rejoicing that the kindly veil is spread where the 
tempered light might have scorched us, or the infinite clear- 
wearied. 

I 4. And I believe that the resentment of this interference 

the mist is one of the forms of proud error which are too 

lily miataken for virtues. To be content in utter darkness 

ind ignorance is indeed unmanly, and therefore we think that 

love light and seek knowledge must always be right. Yet (aa 

all matters before observed,) wherever ^jr/rfe has any share in 

le work, even knowledge and light maybe ill pursued. Kuowl- 

ge is goodj and light is good, yet man perished in seeking 

towledge, and moths perished in seeking light ; and if we, 

'ho are crushed before the moth, will not accept such mystery 

is needful for ua, we shall perish in like manner. But, ac- 

ipted in humbleness, it instantly becomes an element of pleas- 

and I think that every rightly constituted mind ought to 

rejoice, not so much in knowing anything clearly, as in feeling 

thftt there is infinitely more which it cannot know. Moue but 
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prond or v/eak men would monm over this, tor we may alwaya 
know mOre if wo choose, by working on ; but the pleasure is, I 
think, to humble people, in knowing that the journey ia end- 
less, the treaanre inoxhaiiatible, — watclitng the cloud atill march 
before them with its summitloaa pillar, iind being sure that, to 
the end of time and to the length of eternity, the mysteries of 
its infinity will atill open farther and farther, their dimness 
being the aign and necessary adjunct of their inexhauatiblenesa. 
I know there are an evil mystery and a deathful dimness, — the 
mjstory of the great Babylon — the dimness of the sealed eye and 
soul ; but do not let ns confuse these with the glorious mystery 
of the things which the angels " desire to look into," or with 
the dimness which, even before the clear eye and open soul, still 
rests on sealed pages of the eternal volume. 

§ 6. And going down from this great truth to the lower 
truths- which are types of it in smaller matters, we shall find, 
that as soon as people try honestly to see all they can of any- 
thing, they come to a point where a noble dimness begins. 
They see more than others ; but the consequence of their seeing 
more is, that they feel tbey cannot see all ; and the more intense 
their perception, the more the crowd of tilings which they partly 
see will multiply upon them ; and their delight may at last prin- 
cipally consiat in dwelling on this cloudy part of their prospect, 
somewhat casting away or aside what to tJiem has become com- 
paratively common, but ia perhaps the sum and substance of all 
that other people see in the thing, for the iitmost subtleties and 
and glancings of it cannot be caught but by the moat 
practised vision. And as a delicate ear rejoices in the slighter 
and more modulated passages of sound which to a blunt ear are 
utterly monotonous in their quietness, or unintelligible in their 
complication, so, when the eye is exquisitely keen and clear, it is 
fain to rest on grey films of shude, and wandering rays of light, 
and intricacies of tender form, passing over' hastily, aa un- 
worthy or commonplace, what to a leaa educated sense appears 
the whole of the subject.* In painting, tbia progress of the eye 
is marked always by one consistent aign— its sensibility, namely, 

* And yet, all thesD intricaclea will produce for it another whole ; as 

fllmpli! and niitiirai US the child's first conception of the tiling; 011I7 mora 

, compreUeaaive. See above, Chap. III., 
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B cSectB of ffradti/ion in liglit and color, and hnliit of loolcing 
Br them, ratht-r L'ven than for the sig^iis of the essence of flio 
pbject. It will, indeed, see more of that CBsenco tlmn is Been 
K other e_vea ; and its choitic of the points to be seized upon 
Hll lie aliviiya regulated by tliut speciiil symiwttby which we hiive 
Bove examined n^ the motive of tbo Tiirneriaii picturesqno ; 
nt yet. the more it is cult.ivutod, the more of liglit und color 

■ will perceive, the less of siibtttauco. 

■ § 6. Thus, wlien tiio eye is quite uncultivated, it sees that 
KUian is a mnn, and a face is a face, but has no idea what 
liadowa or lights fall upon the form or features. Cnltivate it 
ft some degree of artistic power, and it will then aeo shadows 
Bstinctly, but only the more vigorous of them: Cultivate it 
■111 tartJicr, and it will bog light within light, and shadow within 
badow, and will continually rofusc to rest in what it had al- 
BHUly discovered, that it may pursue what is more removed and 
■ore subtle, until at last it comes tn give its chief attention and 
Replay its chief power on gradations which to an untrained 
kiilty are partly matters of indifference, and partly imperccpti- 
Be. Tbat these subtle gradations have indeed iK'como matters 
ft primal importance to it, may he ascertained jjy observing 
mat t.hey are the things it will last part with, aa the object rc- 
Itgs into distance ; and that, though this distance may lieeome 
p groat as to render the real nature of the object quite undia- 
nrnible, the gradations of light upou it will not bo lost, 

■ g 7. For instance, Fig. 1, on the opposite page, Plate 20, is 
Btolcrably faithful rendering of the look of a wall tower of a 
■riaa town as it would be eecn within some hundred yards of it. 
Kg. 2 18 (aa nearly aa I can render it) a facsimiio of Turner's 
ptual drawing of this tower, at n presumed distance of about 
Kilf a mile. It has far less of intelligible delineation, either i f 
BndowB, cornices, or tiles ; but intense care has still been givc:i 
ft get the pearly roundness of the side, and the exact ^lations 

■ all the tones of shade. And now, if Turner wants to removo 
Kb tower fttill farther back, he will gradually let the windows 
ftd stones all disappear together, before ho will quit his slmd- 
Ks and delicately centralized rays. At Fig. 3 the tower is 
Rarly gone, but the pearly roundness of it and principal lights 
H it M'O 11101*0 still. At Fig. 4 (Turner's ultimate condition in 
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distance] the eeseuce of the thing 19 quite tinintelligiblo ; va 
cannot anitwcr for its being u tower at all. But the gradationa 
of light ai'e still thci'u, and as lutioh ])ains have been taken to 
get them ua in any of the other instauees. A vulgar artist voolil 
have kept sometliiiig of the fortn of the tower, e-xpreesiug it b; 
a few touelicB ; ami peoplo would call it a clever drawing. Tor- 
por lots the tower melt into air, but still he works half au hoar 
or so oTcr those delicate last gradations, which perhaps not 
many jieoplc in England besides himself can fully see, aa not 
many peojile can nnderstand tbo final work of a great mathema- 
tician. I assume, of eourse, in tliis example, tJiat the tower, 
as it grows Ices and less distinct, becomes part of the subject of 
a larger picture. Fig. 1 represents nearly wliat Turner's treat- 
ment of it would be if it were the principal subject of a vig- 
nette i and Fig, 4 liis treatment of it as an object in the extreme 
distance of a largo oil picture. If at tlic same suptKisod dis- 
tauoo it entered into a smaller drawing, so as to bemuch smaller 
in size, he might get the gi-adations with less trouble, sometimes 
even hy a single sweep of the brush ; but some gradation would 
assuredly be i-etained, though the tower were diminished to the 
height of one of the long letters of this type, 

§ 8. " But is Turner right in doing this?" 

Yes, The truth is indeed so. If you watch any object as it 
fades in distance, it will lose" gradually its foreo, its intelligibil- 
ity, its anatomy, its whole comprehensible being ; but it will 
never lose its gradation of light. Up to the last moment, what 
light ia seen on it, feebly glimmering and narrowed almost to a 
point or a line, is still full of change. One part is brighter 
than anothei', and brigliter with as lovely and tender increase 
as it was when nearest to us ; and at last, though a white liouse 
ten miles away will be seen only aa a small square spot of light, 
its windows, doors, or roof, being aa utterly invisible aa if they 
were not in existence, the gradation of its light will not be lost ; 
one part of the spot will be seen to bo brighter than another. 

§ 9. Is there not a deep meaning in this ? AVe, in our daily 
looking at the thing, think that its own make is the most im- 
portant part of it. Windows and porticos, eaves and cornices, 
how interesting and how useful arc thoy 1 Surely, the chief 
importance of the thing is in these, No ; not in theao ; but in 
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B play at the light of hearen upon it. Tliete is a place and 
□e when all those windows and porticos will be lost siglii of ; 
'hen the only question becomes, " what light hud it?" IJow 
mnch of heaven was looking upon it? WImt were the broad 
relations of it, in light and darkness, to the sky iind earth, and 
ril things around it? It might have strange buiiioi'ii and waya 
wn — many a rent in its wall, and many a ronghness on 
its roof ; or it miglit hiive many attractivenesses and noblo- 
a of its own — fair mouldinga and gay ornaments ; but the 
me comes when all these are vain, and when the slight, wan- 
ieriog warmth of heaven's sunshine which the bnilding itself 
felt not, and not one eye In a thousand saw, becomes all in all. 
Ileare the reader to follow out the analogies of this. 

§ 10. " Well, but," it is still objected, " if this he so, why 
g it necessary to insist, as you do always, npon the most minuto 
Kid nareful renderings of form ?" 

Bocauso, though these gradations of light are indeed, as an 
Siject dies in distance, the only tilings it can retain, yet as it 
s its active life near ua, those very gradations can only be 
1 properly l»y the effect they have on its character. Yon can 
mly show how the light affects the object, by knowing tlior- 
Baghlj what the object is ; and noble mystery differs from igno- 
lle, ill being a veil thrown between ua and something definite, 
3ionii, and substantial ; but the ignoble mystery is a veil cast 
efore chaos, the studious concealment of Nothing. 

§ 11. There is even a way in which the very definiteness ol 
^mer's knowledge adds to the mystery of his pictures. In 
! course of the first volump I had several times occasion to 
on the singular importance of cast shadows, and the 
thnnces of their soraetimos gaining supremacy in visibility over 
oven the things that oast them. Kow a cast shadow is a much 
more cnrions thing than we usually suppose. The strange 
shapes it gets into— the manner in which it stumbles over every- 
liiing that comes in its way, and frets itself into all manner of 
kntastic schism, taking neither tho shape of the thing that casts 
i, nor of that it is cast upon, but an extraordinary, stretehod, 
[attened, fractured, ill- jointed anatomy of its own— cannot be 
inogined until one is actually engaged in shadow-hunting. If 
By of these wayward umbras are faithfully remembered and set 
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down by the painter, they nearly always have an nnaccoan 
look, quite different from smything one would have invenU 
philosophically conjectured for a shadow ; and it consti 
hapiwns, in Turner's distances, that anch strange piece 
broken shade, accurately remem!)erod. or accurately invei 
as the ease may bo, cause a condition ot un intelligibility, qu 
and embarrassing almost in exact pro^^ortion to the amoui 
truth it contains. 

§ 13. I believe the reader mnst now sufSeiently perceive 
the right of being obscure is not one to be lightly claimed 
can only be founded on long effort to he intelligible, and on 
present jrower of being intelligible to the exact degree which 
nature of the thing admits. Nor shall we, I hope, any n 
have difficulty in understanding how the noble mystery and 
ignoble, though direct opposites, are yet continually mista 
for each otlier — the la^t aping the first ; and the moat wreto 
artists taking pride in work which is simply elurred, slovei 
ignorant, empty, and insolent, as if it were nobly mysteri 
(just as a drunkard who cannot articulate supposes him, 
oracular) ; whereas the noble art-mystery, as all noble langua 
mystery, is reached only by intense labor. Striving to spi 
with uttermost truth of exjiression, weighingword against wo 
and wasting none, the great speaker, or writer, toils first ii 
perfect intelligiblencss, then, as he reaches to higher suhje 
and still more concentrated and wonderful utterance, he 1 
comes ambiguous — as Pante is ambiguous, — half a dozen di£E 
ent meanings lightening out in separate rays from every woi 
and, here and there, giving rise tq much contention of critics 
to what tlie intended meaning actually wits. Bnt it is no drun 
ard's babble for all that, and the men who think it so, at t 
third hour of the day, do not highly honor themselvex in t 
thought. 

g 13. And now observe liow perfectly the conclusions arrivi 
at here consist with those of the third chapter, and how easi 
we may understand the meaning of that vast weight of author! 
which we found at first ranged against the clouds, and strong i 
arms on the aide of inteUigibility. Nearly all great men mus 
for the reasons above given, be intelligible. Even, if they ai 
to be the greatest, still they must struggle throogb intelligibilil 



ftifo o1>8Ctirity ; if of th9 second doss, tlien the best thing they 
tan do, all their lives through,. is to he iutelligiblG. Therefore 
3 enormonB majority of all good and true men will be dear 
■n ; and the drunkards, Bophiste, and sensualists will, for the 
host part, sink back into the fog-bank, and remain wrapt in 
darkness, nn intelligibility, and futility. Yet, here and there, 
once in a couple of centuries, one man will rise past clearness, 
and become dark with excess of light. 

§ 14. " Well, then, yon mean to say that the tendency of 
9iiG age to general cloudiness, iia opposed to the old religious 
LeamcsB of painting, is one of degradation ; but that Turner is 
his one man who has risen jtins^ clearness?" 

Yes. With Bomo modifications of the saying, I mean that ; 
Itnt tiiose modifications will take us a little time to express ac- 
itirately. 

For, first, it will not do to condemn every minor painter 
t«rly, the moment wc see ho is foggy. Copley Fielding, for 
fnstsnce, was a, minor painter ; but liis love of obscurity in rain 
clonds, and dew-mist on downs, was genuine loTe, full of sweet- 
ness and happy aspiration ; and, in this way, a little of the light 
^^>f the higher mystery is often cauglit by the simplest men when 
^■hey keep their hearts open. 

^B § 15. Neither will it be right to set down every painter for 
^^ great man, the moment we find he is clear ; for there is a hard 
and vulgar intelligibility of nothingness, just as there is an am- 
biguity of nothingness. And as often, in conversation, a man 
■ffho speaks but ba<ily and indistinctly has, nevertheless, got 
fciuch to say ; and a man who speaks boldly and plainly may yet 
my what is little worth hearing ; bo, in painting, there are men 
frho can express themselves but blnnderingly, and yet have much 
in tliem to express ; and there are others who talk with great 
precision, whose works are yet very impertinent and untrust- 
worthy assertions. Sir Joshna Reynolds is full of fogginess and 
^portcominga lis compared with either of the Caraccis ; but yet 
pe Sir Joshua is worth all the Caraccis in Europe ; and so, in 
r Eiodem water-color societies, there are many men who de- 
be clearly enough, all whose works, jiut together, arc not worth 
a blot by Cox or BarretL 
A^. I^t jBie give one iUuatratios more, w^ieh witti 
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of Bomo historiciil nsefnincsa in marking the relations of thi 
clear and obscnre schools. 

We have seen, in our investigation of Greek landscape, Ho 
mer'a intense love of the aspen implar. For once, in lioaor oi 
Homer and the Greeks, I will take an aspen for the snhject ol 
comparison, and glance at the different moilea in which it woulij 
have been, or was, represented from the earliest to the preseni 
stage of landscape art. 

The earliest manner which cornea within onr field of e 
tioii ia that of the thirteenth century. Fig, 1. Plate 27 is 
aspen out of the wood in which Absalom is slain, from a Psaltev 
in my own possession, executed, certainly, after the year 1250. 
and before 1373 : the other trees in the wood being, first, ol 
course, the oak in which Absalom is caught, and a sycamore^ 
All these trees are somewhat more conventional than is even 
usual at the period ; though, for this reason, the more character- 
istic as examples of earliest work, Thel'e is no great botanical 
accuracy until some forty years later (at least in painting) ; sof 
that 1 cannot be quite sure, the leaf not being flat enough at, 
the base, that tliis tree is meant for an aspon : but It is so in all 
probability; and, whether it bo or not, serves well enc 
mark the definitoness and symmetry of the old art, — a symme- 
try which, be it alwujs observed, is NEVER formal or unbroken. 
This tree, though it looks formal enough, branches unequally a^ 
the top of the stem. But the lowest figure in Plate 7, Vol. Ill, 
is a better example from the MS. Sloane, 1975, Brit. Musr 
Every plant in that herbarium is drawn with some approach ten 
accuracy, in loaf, root, and flower ; while yet all are subjected t 
the sternest conventional arrangement ; colored in almost any 
way that pleases the draughtsman, ajid set on quaint grounds <^ 
barred color, like bearings on shields ;* one side of the plant! 
always balancing the other, but never without soma transgrea* 
sion or escape from the law of likeness, as in the heads of th» 
cyclamen flower, and several other parts of this design. It 
might seem at first, that the root was more carelessly drawn than., 
the rest, and uglier in color ; but this is in pure conscientioua- 

• Compare Vol. m, CIiup. XIV. g 13. Touching the esact desree ii 
whkh ignumnRe or iauapacily is miagled witb witfii] coaveationaliam fa 
this drawinj;, we sliall inquire in tlie ctiaptera on VvgntutioD. 






tg^. The Aspen, under IdeaWzatxon, 
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ness. The workman knew thut a root was ugly and partliy ; lio 
vould not make it oraAtneutiil and dcHcittc. He would sucrifico 
his pleasant colors and graceful lines at once for the radical 
fact ; and rather spoil his page than flatter u fibre. 

§ 17. Here, then, we have the first mediaeval condition of 
art, coneifltiug in a fenced, but varitd, symmetry ; a perfect defl- 
niteness ; and a love of nature, more or less interfered with by 
conventionalism and imperfect knowledge. Fig. 3 in Plate 27 
reproseiita the next condition of mediieval art, in which the 
effort at imitation is contending with the conventional type. 
Tliis asx^en is from the MS. Cotton, Augustus, A. 5, from which 
^I have already taken an example of rocks to Dom]iuro with 
^Heonardo's. There cati be no doubt here about the species of 
^^Be tree intended, as throughout the MS. its iliiimiuator has 
^■^refully distinguiabed the oak, the willow, and the aspen ; and 
this example, though so small (it is engraved of the actual size), 
is very eharaeteristic of the aspeu ramification ; and in one 
nt, of ramification in general, namely, the division of the 
! into two masses, each branching outwards, not across each 
Whenever a tree divides at first into two or throe nearly 
Ebal main branches, the secondary branches always spring from 
e of the divided ones, just as, when a tree grows under 
crock or wall, it shoots away from it, never towards it. The 
pautiful results of this arrangement we shall trace in tlie next 
meantime, in the next Plate {28) I have drawn the 
■amiBcations of a real aspen, growing freely, but in a 
Ibeltercd place, as fur as may be necessary to illustrate the 
" 1 question. 
§ 18. This example. Fig. 3 in Plate 27 is sufficiently char- 
acteristic of the purist medieval landscape, though there is 
cwliat more leaning to naturalism tlian is usual at the period. 
I next example, Fig. 3, is from Turner's vignette of St. 
le'a Hill (Rogers's Poems, ji. 314). Turner almost always 
iup3 bis trees, so that I have had difliculty in finding one on 
(email scale and isolated, which would be charaoteristic of 
nor is this one completely so, for I had no access to the 
iginal vignette, it being, I believe, among the drawings that 
* Duly the main liues : tlie outer sprajB liiLve liad do paiii!! liikuu with 
n going to put some leaves ou tliem in neit voluniu, 
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havo ^xea kept from the public, now these four years, becansa 
tho Chancery lawyera do not clioose to determine the meaning 
of Turner's perfectly iutelHgibie, though informal, will ; and 
Mr. GoodaH'B engraving, which I have copied, thongh right in 
many respects, is not representative of the dotted touch by 
which Turner expressed tho aspen foliage. I have not, how- 
ever, ventured to alter it, except only by adding the extrcmitiea 
where they were liidden in the vignette by the trellis-work 
above. 

The iirincipal difference between the Tumerian aapen and 
the purist aspen is, it will bo seen, in the expression of light- 
ness and confusion of foliage, and roundness of tlie tree as t 
mass ; whilo the purist tree, like the thirteenth century one, is 
still flat. All attempt at the expression of individual leaves ia 
now gone, the troo being too far off to juatify their delineation ;■ 
but the direction of the light, and its gradations, are carefally 
studied. 

g ID, Fig, 6 ia a tolerable facsimile • of a little clialk sketch 
of Harding's ; quite inimitable in the quantity of life and truth 
obtained by about a quarter of a minute's work ; but beginning 
to show the faulty vagueness and carelessness of modernism. 
The stems, though beautifully free, are not thoroughly drawn 
or rounded ; and in the mass of the tree, though well formed, 
the tremulousness and transparency of leafage are lost. Nor is 
it possible, by Harding's manner of drawing, to express such 
ultimate truths ; his execution, which, iw its imy, no one can 
at all equal {the best chalk drawing of Calame and other for- 
eign masters being quite childish and feeble in comparison), iS" 
yet sternly limited in its reach, being originally based on tha 
assnmption that nothing is to be delicately drawn, and that the 
method is only good which insures specious incomplotioii. 

It will bo observed, also, that there is a leaning first to one 
side, then to the other, in Harding's aspen, which marks the 
wild pictnresqucnesa of modernism as opposed to the quiet but 
stiff dignity of the purist (Fig. 2) ; Turner occupyiug exactly 
the intermediate place. 

Tho next example {Fig. 5) is an nspeu of Constable's, on tho 

* It is quite inijioBallile to facMroJlc good freu wort. BolEi Tumer and 
Harding suffer grievously in this plule. 
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; in the frontispiece to Mr. Leslie's life of him. Here we 
pre arrived at tlie point of total wortlilesBiiosB, the tree being 
tiiat AS the old piiriet one, but, beaidea, wholly false in ramifi- 
tion, idle, and undefined in every respect ; it being, however, 
bt possible etill to discern what the tree ia meant for, and 
E&eretore, the ty]>e of the worst modernism not being com- 
pletely established. 

§ 20. Fig. 4 establishes this type, being the ordinary con- 
ditioa of tree treatment in our blotted Wiiter-color drawings ; 
the nature of the tree being entirely lost sight of, and no ac- 
curate knowledge, of any kind, possessed or commiiuieated. 
^H Thns, from the extreme of definitcness and light, in the 
^Bhirteenth century (the middle of the Dark Ages !), wo pass to 
^H|Le extreme of uncertainty and darkness, in the middle of the 
^^Boeteenth century. 

^^P As, however, the definite mediteval work has some faults, so 
^^pe indefinite modern work hus some virtues, its very unccr- 
^Hdnty enabling it to appeal pleasantly to the imagination (though 
' in an inky manner, aa described above, Vol. III. Chap, x. § 10), 
and sometimes securing qualities of color which could no other- 
wise be obtained. It ought, however, if we would determine its 
fue standing, to he compared, not with the somewhat forced 
bd narrow decision of the thirteenth century, but with the 
rfect and well-informed decision of Albert Durev and his fel- 
w-workmen. For the proper rejiresentation of these there 
! no room in this plate ; so, in Plato 25, above, on each aide 
■ the daguerreotyped towers of Fribourg, I have given. Fig. 1, 
C' Dnrereaque, and Fig. 3, a Blottesque, version of the inter- 
diate wall. The latter version may, perhaps, bo felt to have 
me pleasantness in its apparent case ; and it has a practical 
livantago, in its capability of being executed in a quarter of a 
Binnte, while the Durereaque statement cannot he made in less 
nn a quarter of an hour. Bfct the latter embraces not only as 
(uoh as ia worth the extra time, but even an infinite of con- 
mite, beyond and above the other, for the other is in no single 
ice clear in its assertion of ir/jything ; wiieroas the Uurer- 
ique work, asserting clearly many most interesting facts about 
fce grass on the ledges, the bricks of the windows, and the. 
fPWtli of the foliage, is forever a useful and trnstwortliy 
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lecord ; the other forever an empty dream. If it is a beaiitifnl 
dream, full of lovely color and good composition, we will not 
quarre] with it ; but it can never be bo, unless it ia founded 
first on the Uureresque knowledge, and suggestive of it, through, 
all its own mystery or incotupletion. So that by all student* 
the Ditrerear|ue is the manner to he first adopted, and calmlj; 
continued as long as possible ; and if their inventive instlnct4< 
do not, m after life, /oire tbem to swifter or more cloudy execu- 
tion, — if at anytime it becomes a matter of doubt with tbem^ 
how far to surrender their gift of accuracy, — let them he assured 
that it is best always to err on the side of clearness ; to live ia 
tho illumination of the thirteenth century rather than the mys- 
ticism of tho nineteenth, and vow thomseives to the cloiatoCi 
rather than to lose themselves in the desert. 

§ 31. I am afraid the reader must be tired of this mattery 
and yet there ia one question more which I mnst for a moment 
touch upon, in conclusion, namely, the mystery of clearness 
il»elf. In an Italian twilight, when, sixty or eighty miles away, 
tlie ridge of the Western Alps rises in its dark and serrated Miua, 
against the crystalline vermilion, there is still nuaearchahle- 
ness, but an unsearehftbloncss without cloud or concealment, — an. 
infinite nnknown, but no sense of any veil or interference be- 
tween ns and it : we are separated from it not by any anger op 
storm, not by any vain and fading vapor, but only by tho deep, 
infinity of the thing itself. I find that the great reUgioua 
painters rejoiced in that kind of unknowableness, and in that 
only ; and I feel that even if they bad bad all the power to do, 
BO, still they would not have put rosy mists and blue shadowff 
behind their sacred figures, but only the far-away sky and cloud- 
less mountains. Probably the right conclusion is that the clear 
and cloudy mysteries are alike noble ; but that tho beauty of the 
wreaths of frost mist, folded over banks of greensward deep in 
dew, and of the purple clouds tjf evening, and the wreaths of 
fitful vapor gliding through groves of pine, and irised around. 
the pillars of waterfalls, is mora or less typical of tho ki nd of joy, 
which wo should take in tlie imperfect knowledge granted to 
the earthly life, while the serene and cioudlosa mysteries set 
forth that belonging to the redeemed life. But of one thing I 
am well assured, that so far as the clouds arc regarded, not as- 
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concealing the truth of other things, but as thoniaeUes tnie irnil 
at-panite ci'Cfttions, thoy ai-o not usually beheld by us with 
ffnongli bono." ; wi? bave too great veneration for cloud IcRsness. 
"My reasons for thinking thia I will give in the next chapter ; 
here wc have, I believe, examined aa far he necessary, tbti gen- 
eral principles on which Turner worked, and justified liia adtip- 
tion of them so far as they contrndicted preoeding practiee. 

It remains for ns to trace, with more observant patience, tbo 
ground which was marked out in the first volume ; and, whereas 
in that volume we hastily compared the truth of Turner with 
that of preceding laudscapists, wc shall now. aa closely as possl 
j^le, exatnino the range of what he himself has done and felt, 

1 the way in which it la likely to influence the future acta and 
oughts of men. 

§ 22. And I shall attempt to do this, first, by examining 
jh»t the real effect of the things painted — clouds, or moun- 
■his, or whatever else they raay be — is, or ought to bo, in gen - 

!, on men's minda, showing the grounds of their beauty or 
impress iveness aa best I can ; and then examining how far Tur- 
ner Eeems to have understood these reasons of beauty, and how 
far hia work interprets, or can take the place of nature. But 
in doing thia, I shall, for the sake of convenience, alter the 
arrangement which I followed in tiie first volume ; and instead 
of esamining the sky first, treat of it last ; becnnsc, in many 
illustrations which I must give of other things, I shall have to 
introduce pieces of sky background which will all ba useful for 
reference wlieu I can turn bock to them from the cm] of the 
book, but which 1 could not refer to in advance without antici- 
pating all my other illustmtions. Nevertheless, some points 
which I have to note respecting the meaning of the sky arc bo 
intimately connected with the subjects we have just been exam- 
ining, that I cannot properly defer their conaidoration to another 
place ; and I ahall state them, therefore, in the next chapter, 
iftcrwards proceeding, in the order I adopted in the first volume, 
^«xamiiic the beauty of mountains, water, and vegetation. 
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I 1. The task which we now enter upon, as explained in ths 

close of tlie preceding chapter, is the ascei'tainiug as far as pos-. 
Bible what the proj)er effect of tlie natural beauty of different 
objects OM^A/ to be on the human mind, and the degree in whicfa 
this nature of theirs, and true influence, have been understood 
and transmitted by Turner. 

I mean to hogin with the monntains, for tbe sake of coa< 
Tenienco in illusti-ation ; but, in the proper order of though^ 
the clouds ought to be considered first ; and I think it will bq 
well, in this intermediate chapter, to bring to a close that line o 
reasoning by which we have gradually, as I hope, atrengthene 
the defences around the love of mystery which distinguishes dbi 
modern art ; and to show, on final and conclusive authority^ 
what noble things those clouds are, and with what feelin| 
seems to bo intended by their Creator that we should contemn 
plate them. 

g 2. The account given of the stages of Creation in the firs^ 
chapter of Genesis, is in every respect clear and intelligible tof 
the simplest reader, except in the statement of tbe work of tita 
second day. I snpposo that this statement is passed over by 
careless readers without an endeavor to understand it ; and con* 
templated by simple and faithful readers us a sublime mystery, 
which was not intended to be understood. But there is no mys> 
tery in any other part of tbe ehapter, and it seems to me nnjust 
to conclude that any was intended here. 

And the passage ought to be peculiarly interesting to ua, as 
being the first in the Bible in which the heavens are named, and 
the only one in which the word " Heaven," all important i 
that word is to our understanding of the most precious promises 
of Scripture, receives a definite explanation. 
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Let as, therefore, sod whether, hy a littlo cnrefiil eompiirison 
erse with other passages in whieh the word occurs, we 
y not be able to arrivo at as clear ao undurstandiug of tbia 
30rti(»n of the cbapter as of the rest. 

^3. In the first place, the English word "Firmament" 
'itself is obscure and useless ; bocauso we never employ it but as 
a synonym of heaven : it conveys no other distinct idea to us ; 
and the verse, thongb from our familiarity with it wo iniugine 
that it possesses meaning, lias in reality no more point or value 
1 if it were written, " God said let there be a something in 
e midst of the waters, and GodcaUcd the something Heaven," 
Bnt the marginal reading, " Expansion," has definite value ; 
1 the statement that " God said, let there be an expansion in 
e midst of the waters, and God called the expansion Ileaveu," 
Q apprehensible meaning. * 

I i. Accepting this expression as the one intended, we have 
lext to ask what expansion there ia, between two waters, descri- 
lafale by the term lleaven. Milton adopts the term " ex- 
panse ;" • but he understands it of the whole volume of the air 
which surrounds the earth. Whereas, so far as we can tell, 
there is no water beyond the air, in tlie fields of space ; and the 
^bole expression of division of waters from waters is thus rea- 
red TaUieless. 

g 5. Now, with respect to this whole chapter, we mnst re- 
IBember always that it ia intended for the instruction of all 
bankind, not for the learned reader only ; and that, therefore, 
Be most simple and natural interpretation is the likeliest in 
,1 to be the trne one. An unscientific reader knows little 
about tlie manner in which the volume of the atmosphere sur- 
rounds the earth ; but 1 imagine that he could hardly glance at 
e sky when rain was falling in the distance, and see the level 
a of the bases of the clouds from which the shower descended, 
Sthout being able to attach an instant and easy meaning to the 
' Expansion in the midst of the waters." And if, hav- 

* " God made 

The finnament, espaoBe of liquid, pure, 

Trnnsparent, elemenlal uir, ditfused 

Id drcuit to the uttermost convex 

Of this great rouod. " Paradiae Lost, book vH. 
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fng once seized this idea, he proceeded to examine it more ac- 
ciirntely, lie would perceive at once, if he had ever noticed any* 

lkin;r of the nature of clouds, that the level line of their boace 
did indeed most Beverely and stringently divide " waters from 
waters," that is to say, divide water in its colleetive and tangi- 
ble state, from water in its divided and aerial state ; or the 
waters which fall and Jfuw, from those which rise and Jloal. 
Nest, if we try this interpretation in the theological sense ol 
the word ffraven, and examine whether the clonds are spoken 
of as God's dwelling place, wo find God going before the Israel- 
ites in a pillar of clond ; revealing Himself in a cloud on Sinai ; 
appearing in a cloud on the mercy seat, filling the Temple of 
Solomon with the cloud wlion its dedication is accepted ; ap- 
pearing in a groat cloud to Ezekie! ; ascending into a cloud 
before' the eyes of the disciples on Mount Olivet ; and in like 
manner retuniing to Judgment. " Behold, he coraeth with 
clonds, and every eye shall see him." "Then shall they see 
the son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory." * While farther, the "clouds" and "heavens" 
are used aa interchangeable words in those Psalms which most 
dishnctly set forth the power of God : " Ho bowed the heavens 
also, and came down ; he made darkness pavilions round about 
him, dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies." And, again ; 
" Thy mercy, oh Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reacheth nnto the clouds." And. again : "His excellency is 
over Israel, and hia strength is in the clouds." Again : " The 
clouds poured out water, the skies sent out a sound, the voice of 
thy thunder was in the heaven." Again: " Clonds and dark- 
ness are round about him, righteousness and judgment are the 
liabitation of hia throne ; the heavens declare his rigliteouaness, 
and all the people see his glory." 

§ G. In all these passages the meaning is unmistakable, if 
they possess definite meaning at all. jWe are too apl; to take 
them merelyfor aublimo and vague imagery, and therefore grad- 
ually to lose the apprehension of thoir life and power. The ex- 

• The reader may refer to the following tejfla, wliieh it is needless to. 
quole ; Exod. siii. SI, xvi. 10, xix. B, \xiv. IC, sxiiv, B, Levil. xvi. 2, 
Num. X. 34. Judges v. 4. 1 Einga viii. 10, EKek. i. 4, Dan. vii. 33, Matt. 
30. 1 Thass. iv, 17, Buv. i. 7. 
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{vession, " He bowed tho neavens," for inBtanco, is, I suppose, 
received by most renders as a magnificent hyperbole, having 
reference to some peculiar and fearful manifestation of God's 
power to the writer of the Psalm in which the words occur. But 
the expression either has plain meaning, or it has no meaning. 
Understand by the term " Heavens" the compass of infinite 
space around the earth, and the expression, "bowed the 
Heavens," however sublime, is wholly without meaning ; in- 
finite epacG cannot he bent or bowed. But understand by the 
" Uciivena" the veil of clouds above tho earth, and the expres- 
sion is neither hyperbolical nor obscure ; it is pure, plain, and 
arcnrate tmtb, and it descriltes God, not aa revealing Himself 
in any pecnliar way to David, but doing what he is still doing 
before onr own eyes day by day. By accepting the words in 
their Eimple sense, we are thus led to apprehend the immediate 
presence of the Deity, and His purpose of manifesting Himself 
as near ns whenever the storm-cloud stoops upon its course ; 
while by our vague and inaccurate acceptance of the words we 
the idea of His presence far from us, into a region which 
can neither see uorknow ; and gradually, from the close real!- 
"on of a living God who" maketh the clouds his chariot," we 
ine and explain ourselves into dim and distant suspicion of 
inactive God. inhabiting inconceivable places, and fading into 
multitudinous formalisms of tho laws of Nature. 
§ 7. All errors of this kind — and in the present day we are 
constant and grievous danger of falling into them — arise from 
originally mistaken idea that man can, " by searching, find 
it G^— find out the Almighty to perfection ;" that is to say- 
help of courses of reasoning and accumulations of science, 
irehend the nature of the Deity in a more exalted and more 
inrate manner than in a state of comparative ignorance ; 
rhereaa it is clearly necessary, from the beginning to the end 
time, that God's way of revealing Himself to His creatorea 
should he a simple way, which nil those creatnres may under- 
stand. Whether taught or untaught, whether of mean capaci^ 
or enlarged, it is necessary that communion with their Creator 

E""" old be possible to all ; and theadmisflion to such commnnion 
It be rested, not on their having a knowledge of astronomy, 
on their having a human soul. In order to render this 
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nion poHsible, tlie Deity lias stooped from Hia throne, an3 
has not only, in tho person of the Son, taken upon Him the veil 
of our human j?fl*A. but, in tlie person of the Father, taken upoi 
Him the veil of our human Ihoughts, and permitted us, by HiB 
own spoken authority, to conceive Him simply and clearly as a 
loving Father and Friend ; — a being to be walked with and rea- 
soned with ; to be moved by our entreitties, angered by 
bcllion, alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and glori- 
fied by our labor ; and, finally, to be beheld in immediate and 
active presence in all the powers and changes of creation. Thig 
conception of God, which is the child's, is evidently the only; 
one which can be nnnersal, and therefore the only one which' 
for us can be tnie. The moment that, in onr pride of heart, wfl 
refuse to accept the condescension of tlio Almighty, and desire 
Him, instead of stooping to hold our hands, to rise up before uS' 
into Hia glory, — we hoping that by standing on a grain of dust- 
or two of humim knowledge higher than our fellows, ws may be- 
hold the Creator as He rises, — God takes us at our word ; Hs 
rises, into His own invisible and inconceivable majesty ; He goea^ 
forth upon the ways which are not our ways, and retires into the^ 
thoughts which are not our thoughts ; and wo are left alone. 
And presently we say in our Tain hearts, " There is no God." 

§ 8. I would desire, therefore, to receive God's account of 
His own creation as under the ordinary limits of human knowl- 
edge and imagination it would be received by a simply minded 
man ; and finding that the " heavens and the earth" are spokoa 
of always as having something like e<)ua! relation to each other 
(" thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all tUfe host 
of them"), I reject at once all idea of the term "Heavens" 
being intended to signify .the infinity of space inhabited by 
countless worlds ; for between those infinite heavens and the 
particle of sand, which not the earth only, but the sun itself, 
■with all the solar system, is in relation to them, no relation of 
equality or comparison could be inferred. But I suppose the 
heavens to mean that part of creation which holds equal com- 
panionship with our globe ; I understand the " rolling of those 
heavens together as a scroll" to be an equal and relative de- 
struction with the " melting of the elements in fervent heat ;" * 
* Compare also Job, zxxvi. 39, " Tbo spreading of tlie cloudi, and tha 
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jiid I tindGretaiid the making the firmament to eigntty that, en 

I tnaa is concerned, most magnificent ordinance of the 

i ; — the ordiniince, that aa the great plain of waters was 

Irmed 'on the fuce of tlie earth, so also a plain of waters should 

J stretched along the height of air, and the fuce of the cloud 

fciswer the face of the ocean ; and that this upper and heavenly 

lain should be of waters, as it were, glorified in their nature, 

longer quenching the lire, but now bearing fire in their own 

fasoms ; no longer murmuring only when the winds raise them 

r rocks divide, but answering each other with their own voioes 

rom pole to pole ; no longer reetraioed hy established ehorea, 

and guided through unchanging ohannola, but going forth at 

their pleasure like the armiea of the angels, and choosing their 

encampments upon the heights of the hills ; no longer hurried 

downwards forever, moving bnt to Ml, nor lost in the lightlesa 

accnmalation of the abyss, but covering the east and west with 

the waving of tbeir wings, and robing the gloom of the farther 

" ifinitewith avesture of divers colors, of which the threads are 

irple and scarlet, and the embroideries flume. 

, § 9. Thia, I believe, is the ordinance 9f the firmament ; and 

e that in the midst of the material nearness of these 

lavens God means as to acknowledge His own immediate pres- 

B aa visiting, judging, and blessing us. " The earth shook, 

s also dropped, at the presence of God." " lie doth 

BHisbow in the cloud," and thus renews, in the sound of every 

e nf his tahemaele ;" and xisviii. 33, " Knnweatthnu the ordiniinces of 
IkTGD 7 ratast thou set Ihc dominion thereof in tha eurtli ! canst tUou hft 
ft thy voice to the cloiidn T" 

I Observe Ihat in the passage of Addison's well known hymn — 
" The spacious firmament on high, 
Witli all the Hue etliereal sky, 
And spangled heavens, a Bbiniag frame. 
Their great Original prodaim" — 
the writer has clearly tde true distinctions in his mind ; he does not use hig 
words, as we too often, accept them, in vain lautoiogy. By the apaciora 
Armament he means llie clouds, using the word spacious to mark the true 
ming of tht' Helirew ttrm : the hluc ethereal sky is the real air or ether, 
W above the clouds ; the heavpos are the starry space, for which he uses 
R word, less accurately, indeed, than the others, hut as the only ono 
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drooping swathe of rain, his promises of everlasting love. " In 
them hath he sot a tabernacle for the s«n ;" whoso burning ball, 
which without the firmament would he Been us an intolemble and 
scorching circle in the bkcknefia of Tacnity, is by that firmament 
surrounded with gorgeous service, and tempered by mediatorial 
miuistriea ; by the firmament of clouds the golden pavement 
is spread for bis chariot wheels at morning ; by the firmament. 
of clouds the tomplc is built for his presence to 611 with lighfc, 
at nuon ; by the firmament ot clouds the purple veil is closed 
at evening round the simctuary ot his rest ; by the mists of tho 
fi.rmamont his implacable light is divided, and its separated 
fierceucss appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth of dia-^ 
tance with its bloom, and the Rush with which the monntaiiw 
burn as they drink the overflowing of the dayspring. And ia 
this tabernacliugof the unendurable sun with men, through thel 
shadows of the firmament, Ood would seem to set forth the stoop- 
ing of His own majesty to men, upon the throne of the firma- 
ment. As the Creator of all the worlds, and the Inhabiter of 
eternity, we cannot behold Him ; but, as the Judge of the earth 
and the Preserverof m|n, those heavens are indeed Ilisdwelling.' 
place. " Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God's throne ; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool." And all those pass 
to and fro of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all those; 
visions of silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts the accept- 
ance, and distinctness, and dearnesa of the simple words, *' Oui 
Father which art in heaven," 
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THE DHY LAND. 

5 1. Hatino tliiia arrived at some apprelienaion of the true 
tning and noble offices of the clouds, we leave further inquiry 
into their aspects to another time, and follow the fixed arrange- 
ment of onr subject ; first, to the cresta of tlie mountains. Of 
ttieae also, having seen in oiip review of ancient and modern 
landscape various strange differences in the way men looked 
npon them, it will be well in the oiitsot to ascertain, as fur as 
may be, the true meaning and office. 

The words which marked for us the purpose of the clouds 
nm followed immediately by those notable ones : — 
I' " And God said. Let the waters which are under the heaven 
'f» gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear." 

We do not, perhajra, often enough consider the deep signifi- 
cance of this sentence. We are too apt to receive it as the descrip- 
tion of an event vaster onlyin ita extent, not in its nature, thaa 
the compelling the Red Sea to drawback, that Israel might pass 
by. We imagine the Deity in like maner rolling the waves of the 
greater ocean together on a heap, and setting bars and doors to 
them eternally. 

But there is a far deeper meaning than this in the solemn 
words of Genesis, and in the correspondent verse of the Psalm, 
" His hands prepared the dry land." Up to that moment the 
earth had been void, for it had been toidiout form. The com- 
mand that the waters should be gathered was the command that 
the earth should be sculptured. The sea was not driven to liia 
place in suddenly restrained rebellion, but withdrawn to his 
place in perfect and patient obedience. The dry land appeared, 
level sands, forsaken by the surges, which those surges 
t^oiu claim for their own ; but in range beyond range of 
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Bwelling hill and iron rock, for ever to claim kindred with tha. 
firummont, and lie companioned hj the clouds of heaven. 

g 2, What space of time was in reality occupied bj the " day" 
of CJeneais, is not, at present, of any importance for us to con- 
sider. By what furnaces of flro the adamant was melted, and 
hy what wheels of earthquake it was torn, and by what teeth of 
glacier and weight of aea-waves it was engraven and finished 
into its perfect form, we may perhaps hereafter endeavor to con- 
jecture ; hut here, aa in few words the work is summed by the 
historian, so in few broad thoughts it should be comprehended 
by us ; and as we read the mighty sentence, " Let the dry land 
appear," we should try to follow the finger of God, as it en- 
graved npou the stone tables of the earth the letters and the lav 
of its everlasting form ; as, gulf hy gulf, the channels of the. 
deep were ploughed ; and cape by cape, the lines were traced^ 
■with Divine foreknowledge, of the shores that were to limit the. 
nations ; and chain by chain, the mountain walls were lengthened 
forth, and their foundations fastened for ever ; and the c 
pass was set upon the face of the dojtth, and the tields, and the 
highest part of the dust of the world were made ; and the right 
hand of Christ first strewed the snow on Lebanon, and smoothed 
the slopes of Calvary. 

§ 3. It is not, I repeat, always needful, in many respects it is 
not possible, to conjecture the manner, or the time, in which this, 
work was done ; but it is deeply necessary for nil men to consider 
the mjignificence of the accomplished purpose, and the depth 
of the wisdom and love which are manifested in the ordinances 
of the hills. For observe, in order to bring the world into the, 
form which it now bears, it was not mere sculpture that voi 
needed ; the mountains could not stand for a day unlesa they 
were formed of materials altogether different from those which. 
constitute the lower hill8,jind the surfaces of the valleys. A- 
harder substance had to be prepared for every mountain chain ; 
yet not bo hard but that it might be capable of crumbling down 
into earth fit to nourish the alpine forest and the alpine flow 
not so hard but that, in the midst of the utmost majesty of it% 
entlironed strength, there should be seen on it the seal of death,. 
and the writing of the same sentence that had gone forth against, 
the hmnaa frame, "Dust thou art, and unto dust thon ahalt, 
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Btum. " • And with this perishablo substance the moat majestia 
Forms were to be framed that were consistent with the Biifety of 
'■ man ; and the peak wus to be lifted, and the cliff rent, aa bigh 
and as steeply as was possible, in order yet to permit the shep- 
herd to feed his flocks upon the slope, and the cottage to nestle 
beneath their shadow. 

§ i. And observe, two distinct ends Were to be accomplished 
in tlie doing this. It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that such 
emineiicea should be created, in order to fit the earth in anywise 
for human habitation ; for without mountains the air could not 
be purified, nor the flowing of the rivers sustained, and the earth 
must haye become for the most part desert plain, or stagnant 
miirsh. But the feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the 
winds are the least of the services appointed to the bills. To 
fill the thirst of the human heart for the beauty of God's work- 
ing', — to startle its lethargy with the deep and pure agitation of 
astonishment, — are their higher missions. They are as a great 
and noble architecture ; first giving shelter, comfort, and rest ; 
and covered also with mighty sculpture and painted legend. It 
is impossible to examine in their connected system the features 
of even the mostordinarymountain scenery, without concluding 
that it has beim prepared in order to unite as far as possible, 
and in the closest compass, every means of deligh^ng and sanc- 
tifying the heart of man, " Aa far a» posxible ;" that is, as far 
as is consistent with the fulfilment of the sentence of condemna- 
tion on the whole eai-th. Death must be npoii the hills ; and 
the cruelty of the tempests smite them, and the briar and thorn 
spring up upon them : but they so smite, as to bring their rocks 
into the fairest forms ; and so spring, as to make the very desert 
blossom as the rose. Even among our own hills of Scotland 
and Cumborland, though often too barren to be perfectly beau- 
tiful, and always too low to be peifectly sublime, it is strange 
how many deep sources of delight are gathered into the compass 
' their glens and vales ; and bow, down to the most secret 
jdnater of their far-away flowers, and the idlest leap of their 

" Surfely the mountain falling cometb to nought, and the rock isre- 
3 out of his pliice. The waters wear the stones : Ihou -washeat away 

• tilings whici) grow out of the dust of the, eon^ ; and thou deetrojest 

chO^e of mun."— Jo6, xiv. 18, 19. 
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Btraying etreamlets, the wliole he.trt of Nature socms thirsting 
to give, and still to give, sliedding forth her everlaBting benefi- 
cence with a ]trofii8ion so patient, bo passionate, that our ut- 
most or>Bervance and tliankfulness are but, at last, neglect of her 
nobleiiesB, and apathy to her love. But among the true moun- 
tains of the greater orders the Divine purpose of appeal at once 
to all the faculties of the htimuri spirit becomes still more mani. 
fest. Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, in some degree, the 
richness of the valleys at their feet ; the grey downs of Southern 
England, and treeless coteaux of Central France, and grey swells 
of Scottisli moor, whatever peculiar charm they may possess in. 
themselves, are at least destitute of those which belong to the 
■woods and fields of the lowluiids. But the great mountains li/i 
the lowlands oh their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, the 
appearance of the most varied plain of some richly cultivated. 
country ; let him imagine it dark with graceful woods, and soft 
with deepest pastures ; let him till the space of it, to the utmost 
horizon, with innumeraMe and changeful incidents of scenery 
and life; leading pleasantstreamletsthrotigh its meadows, strew- 
ing clusters of cottages beside their banks, tracing sweet foot- 
paths through its avenues, and animating its flglda with happy 
flocks, and slow wandering spots of cattle ; and when he has 
wearied hims^f with endless imagining, and left no Space with- 
out some loveliness of its own, let him conceive all this greab 
plain, with its infinite treasures of natural beauty and happy 
human life, gathered up iu Ood'a bauds from one edge of the 
horizon to the other like a woven garment ; and shaken into 
deep, falling folds, as the robes droop from a king's shoulders ; 
all its bright rivers leaping into eataraets along the hollows of 
its fall, and all its forests rearing themselves aslant against its 
elopes, as a rider rears himself hack when his hoi-se plnngea ; 
and all its villages nestling themselves into the new windings of 
its glens ; and all its pastures thrown into steep waves of green- 
sward, dashed with dew along the edges of their folds, and 
sweeping down into endless slopes, with a cloud here and there 
lying quietly, half on the grass, halT in the air ; and he vrill have 
as yet, in all this lifted world, only the foundation of one of the 
great Alps. And whatever is lovely in the lowland scenery be* 
comes lovelier in this change : the trees wliich'grew heavily and 



stiffly from the level line of plain aeatime strange cnrves of 
strength aod grace as they bend themselves against the moun- 
tain side ; they breathe more freely, and toss their branches 
more carelessly as each climhs higher, looking to the clear light 
above the topmost leaves of its brother tree : the flowers which 
on the arable plain fell before the plough, now find out for them- 
selves unapproachable places, where year by year they gather 
into happier fellowship, and fearno evil ; and the streams which 
in the level land crept in dark eddies by unwholesome banks, 
now move in eliowers of silver, and are clothed with rainbows, 
and bring health and life wherever the glance of their waves 
can reach. 

g 5. And although this beanty seems at first, in its wildness. 
Inconsistent with the service of man, it is, in fact, more neces- 
sary to his happy existence than all the level and easily subdued 
land which he rejoices to possess. It seems almost an insult to 
the reader's intelligence to ask him to dwell (as if they could be 
doubted) on the uses of the hills ; and yet so little, until lately, 
have those uses been understood, that, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, one of the most enlightened of the religious men of his 
day (Fleming), himself a native of a mountain country, casting 
about forsorae reason to explain tohimself the existence of moun- 
tains, and prove their harmony with the general perfectneas of 
the providential government of creation, can light upon this 
reason only, " They are inhabited hy the beasts." 

§6, Itmaynot, therefore, even at this day, be altogether profit- 
Jess or unnecessary to review briefly the nature of the three great 
offices which mountain ranges are appointed to fulfil, in order 
Pimt DBB ot ^^ pi'Sservo the health and increase the happiness 
Sv^'"moUDa "lo "* mankind. Their first use is of course to give 
»ii«r. motion to water. Every fountain and river, from 

the inch-deep streamlet that crosses the village lane in trembling 
clearness, to the massy and silent march of the everlasting mul- 
titude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, owe their play, and purity, 
and power, to the ordained elevations of the earth. Gentle or 
steep, extended or abrupt, some determined slope of the earth's 
. mr&ico is of course necessary, before any wave can so much as 
rertake one sedge in its pilgrimage ; and how seldom do wo 
B)ugh consider, as we walk heside the margins of oar pleasant 
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brooks, how beautifnl and wonderfnl is that ordinatioe, of which, 
every blade of gruisB ilt;it waves in their dear water ia a perpetual 
EigTi J that the (Il'w and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall- 
find no resting-place ; shall hnd, on the contrary, fixed channels 
traced for them, from the ravines of the central crests down 
whicii thoy roar jii sudden ranks of foam, to the dark hollowft; 
beneutli the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must 
circle slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of the lilies ;, 
paths prepared fortbem, by which,at some appointed rate of jour- 
ney, thoy must evennore descend, sometimes slow and sometimes, 
swift, but never pau^ng ; the daily portion of the earth they 
have to glide over marked for them at each successive sunrise, 
the place which liaa known them knowing them no more, and 
the gateways of guarding mountains opened for them in oleft 
and chasm, none letting them in thoir pilgrimage ; and, from far 
off, the great heart of the sea calling them to itself ! Deep"call-. 
eth unto deep. I know not which of the two is the more won- 
derful, — that calm, gradated, invisible slopo of the champaign; 
land, which gives motion to tho stream ; or that piissage cloven 
for it through the ranks of hill, wliich, necessary for the health 
of tho land immediately around them, would yet, unless bo 
Bupematurally divided, have fatally intercepted the flow of tha 
watei-s from far-off countries. When did the great spirit of 
the river first knock at those adamantine gates? When did tha, 
porter open to it, and cast his keys away for ever, lapped ia.| 
whirling sand ? I am notsatisfied — no one should be Batisfied — - 
with that vague answer, — the river cut its way. Hot so. The 
river found its 'way. I do not see that rivers, in their own 
strength, can do much in cutting their way ; they are nearly aa 
apt to choke their channels up, as to carve them out. Only. 
give a river some little sudden power in a valley, and see how it:' 
will use it. Cut itself a bed ? Not so, by any means, but fill 
up its bed, and look for another, in a wild, dissatisfied, incon- 
fiietent manjier. Any way, rather than the old one, will better. 
please it ; and even if it is banked n]> and forced to keep to the 
old one, it will not deepen, but do al! it can to raise it, and leap 
out of it. And although, wherever water has a steep fall, it will 
Bwiftly cut itself a bed deep into the rock or ground, it will Dot, 
when the rock is hard, cut awiderchanuel than it actually needs j^ 
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BO that if the existing river beds, through ranges of mountain, 

had in reality been cut by the strouma, they would be found, 
wherewer the rocka are hard, only iu the form of narrow hmJ 
profound rarines, — like the well-known channel of the Niagara, 
below the fall ; not iu that of extended valleys. And the actual 
work of true mountain rivere, though often mueh greater in 
proportion to their body of wuter than that of the Niagara, is 
quite insignificant when compared wi th the area and doptii of the 
Tslleys through which they flow ; bo that, although in mauy 
leases it appears that those larger valleys have been excavated at 
ttrlier periods by more powerful Btrcama, or by the existing 
Mreom in amore powerful condition, still the great fact romuins 
always equally plain, and equally admirable, that, whatever the 
nature and duration of t!ie agencies employed, the earth was so 
shaped at first as to direct the currents of its rivers in the manner 
most healthy and convenient for man. The valley of the Rhone 
may, though it is not likely, have been in great part excavated 
in early time by torrents a thousand times larger than the 
Kfaone ; but it could not have been oscavated at all, unless the 
mountains had been thrown at first into two chains, between 
which the torrents were set to work in a given direction. And 
it is easy to conceive how, under any less beneficent dispositions 
of their masses of hill, the continents of the earth might either 
have been covered with enormous lakes, as parts of North AmerU 
ca actually are covered ; or have become wildernesses of pestifer- 
ous marsh ; or lifeless plains, upon which the water would have 
dried as it fell, leaving them for great part of the year desert. 
rSach districts do exist, and exist in vastness : the whole earth 
not prepared for the habitation of man ; only certain small 
trtione are prepared for him, — the houses, as it were, of the hu- 
taaa race, from which they are to look abroad upon the rest of 
the world, not to wonder or complain that it is not all house, 
but to be grateful for the kindness of the admirable building, 
the house itself, as compared with the rest. It would be aa 
Beard to think it an evil that all the world is not fit for us to 
Wtabit, aa to think it an evil that the globe is no larger than it 
K, As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to ua 
Iff our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered with rolling waves or 
Biftjag saudf, fretted with ice or crested with fire, ia set before 
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U8 for contomplation in an uninhnbituble magniJicence ; and 
that part whicli wo are enabled to inlmbit owes its fiLneas for 
tiuniaii lite cbiefly to its mountain raugea, which, throwing the 
etiperllaous rain oS as it falls, collect it in etreanu or lakes, and 
guide it into given places, and in given directions ; so that men 
can build their cities in the mldsb of fields which they know will 
be always fertile, and establish the lines of their commerce upon 
streams which will not fail. 

§ T. Nor ia this giving of motion to water to be considered 
as confined only to tbe surface of the earth. A no less import- 
ant function of the hills is in directing the 5ow of the fountains 
and springs, from subterranean reservoirs. There is no miracu- 
lous springing up of wator out of the ground at our feet ; but 
every fountain and Wfll is anppiied from a reservoir among the 
hills, so placed as to involve some slight fall or pressure, enough 
to secure tlie constant flowing of the stream. And the incalcula- 
ble blessing of the power given to us in most valleys, of reach- 
ing by excavation some point whence the water will rise to the 
surface of the ground in perennial flow, is entirely owing to the 
concave disposition of the beds of clay or rock raised from be- 
neath the bosom of the valley into ranks of enclosing hills. 

I 8, The second great use of mountains is to maintain a con- 
stant change in the currents and nature of the air. Such 
change would, of course, have been partly caused by differences 
in soils and vegetation, even if the earth had been level ; but to 
Second um. To a far Icss extent than it is now by the chains of 
■It. nills, which exposing on one side their masses of 

rock to the full boat of the sun (inci'eased by the angle at 
which the rays strike on the slope), and on the other cast- 
ing a soft shadow for leagues over the plains at their feet, 
divide the earth not only into districts, but into climates, and 
cause perpetual currents of air to traverse their passes, and as- 
cend or descend their ravines, altering both tJic temperature and 
nature of the air as it passes, in a thousand different vays ; 
moistening it with the spray of their waterfalls, sucking it down 
and beating it hitJier and Uiither in the pools of their torrenta, 
closing it within clefts and caves, where the sunbeams never 
reach, till it is as cold as November mists, then sending it forth 
again to breathe softly across the slopes of velvet fields, or to be 
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Beorohcd among sunburnt sbalea and graaslesa crags ; then draw- 
ing it buck in nioiuiing swirls tbroiigh clefts of ice. and up into 
dewy wretiths abuve the snow-fields ; tlien piercing it with strange 
electric darts and flaahea of mountain fire, and tossing it high in 
fautaatic Btorm-cloud, as the dried grass is tossed by the mower, 
only suffering it to depart at last, when chastened and pure, to 
refresh the faded air of the far-off plains. 

§ 9. The third great nse of moiintaina la to cause perpetual 
ebange in the soils of the eaa-tb. Without siich provisions the 
ground ,under cultivation would in a aeries of years become ex- 
hausted and require to be iipturued laboriously by 
ch^se w the hand of man. But the elevations of the earth's 
surface provide for it a perpetual renovation. The 
higher mountains suffer their summits to be broken into frag- 
ments fthd to be east down in sheets of massy rock, fnll, as we 
shall 866 presently, of every substance neco8sai7 for the nourish- 
ment of plants : these fallen fragments aro again broken by 
frost, and ground by torrents, into various conditions of sand 
and clay — materials which are distributed perpetually by the 
streams farther and farther from the mountain's base. Every 
flhower which swella the rivulets enables their waters to carry 
certain portions of earth into new positions, and exposes new 
banks of ground to bo mined in their tiiru. That turbid foam- 
ing of the angry water, — that tearing down of bank and rock 
along the Banks of its fury, — are no disturbances of tho kind 
oourso of nature ; they are beneficent ojierations of laws neces- 
aary tg the existence of man and to the beauty of the earth. 
The process is continued more gently, but not leas effectively, 
over all the surface of the lower undulating country : and each 
filtering thread of summer rain which trickles through the short 
lOrf of the uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of earth ^ 
thrown down on some new natural garden in the dingles 
slow. 

And it ia not, in reality, a degrading, but a true, large, and 
iDobling view of tho mountain ranges of the world, if we com- 
ire them to heaps of fertile and fresh earth, laid up by a pru- 
t gardener beside his garden beds, whence, at intervals, he 
its on them some scattering of new and virgin ground. That 
ich ve BO often lament as convulsion or destraction ia notJi- 
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ing else than the momeutary shiiking of the dust from llie spade. 
The winter floods, which infliot a temporary devastation, bear 
with them tbo tOeraeots of succeeding fertihty; the fruitful 
field ia covered with sand and shingle iu momentary judgment, 
but in enduring mercy ; auJ the great river, which chokes its 
mouth with mareh, and toascs terror along its ehore, ia hut scat* 
tering tho seeds of tha harvests of futurity, and preparing the 
fioats of nnborn generations. 

g 10. I have not spoken of tho local and peculiar utilities o( 
mountains : I do not count tho benefit of the supply of stimmeF 
atrearas fi-om the moors of the higher ranges, — of the various. 
medicinal plants which are nested among their rocks, — of tha* 
delicate pasturage which tliey furnish for cattle,* — of the foresta 
in which thoy bear timber for shipping, — the stones thoy supply 
for building, or tho ores of metal which they collect into spots 
open to diacoveiy, and easy for working. All these honeflts aw 
of a secondary or a limited nature. But tho three great func- 
tions which I have just descrihod, — those of giving motion and 
change to water, air, and earth, — are indispensable to human' 
existence ; they are operations to be regarded with as full a 
depth of gratitude as the laws which bid the tree bear frnit, or 
the seed multiply itself in the earth. And thus those desolat^' 
and threatening ranges of dark mountain, which, in nearly all' 
ages of the world, men havo looked upon with aversion or w'itli. 
terror, and shrunk back from as if they were haunted by perpetual 
images of death, are, in reaUty, sources of life and happiness far 
fuller and nftre beneficent than ail the bright fruitfulness of the 
plain. The valleys only fed ; the mountains feed, and guard, 
and strengthen us. We take onr idea of fearfulneas and sub- 
limity alternately from the mountains and the sea ; but we as- 
sociate them nnjustly. The sea wave, with all its beneficence, 
is yet devouring and terrible ; but the silent wave of the blua 
mountain is lifted towards heaven in a stiJlne^ of perpetual 
mercy ; and the one surge, unfathomable in its darkness, tha 
other, unshaken in its faithfulness, fur ever boar tho seal of their 
appoiutod symbol ; 

" Thy ngliteevKnem ia like the fircot inoMnlains ; 
Thy Judgmentt are a great deep." 

• The Jiightit paaluragua (at least bo siiy the Suvoyanls) Uiing always tlifl 
beet and richest. i 
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§ 1. Ik tlie early days of goologicjtl science, the substancos 
wliiiiU composed the crust of iUa ciirth, as far as ifc could b© ex- 
amined, were snppoaed to be referable to three distinct classofl : 
the first conBisting of rocka wBifli not only supported all the 
reet, but from which all the rest were derivecl, therefore called 
"Primary ;" the second class consisting of rocks formed of tlie 
[l broken fragments or altered siiliatance of the primary ones, 
^Ihercfore called "Secondary;" and, thirdly, rocka or earthy 
lepoeita formed by the ruins and detritus of both primary and 
iHKcoodary rocks, called, therefore, " Tertiary." Thia classifica- 
^"tion waa alwaya, in some degree, uncertain ; and baa been lately 
euporseded by more conijilicated systems, founded on the char- 
acter of the fossils contained in the various deposits, and on the 
circumstances of position, by which their relative ages ai-e more 
aecurutely ascertainable. But the original rude ctassili cation, 
though of little, if any, use for scientiiic purposes, waa based 
on certain broad and conspicuous phenomena, whifli it brought 
clearly before the popular miud. In thia way it may still be ser- 
viceable, and ought, I think, to bo permitted to retain its place, 
as an introduction to systems more dcHncd and authoritative. 

§■ 2. For the fact is, that in approaching any large mountain 
range, the ground over which the spectator passes, if he examine 
it with any intelligence, will almost always arrange itself in hia 
mind under three groat heads. There will be, first, the ground 
of the plains or valleys he is about to quit, conipoaed of sand, 
clay, gravel, rolled stones, and variously mingled soils ; which, 
if he has any opportunity, — at the banks of a stream, or the 
U^oa of a railway cutting, — to examine to any depth, he will 
pbttl arranged in boda exactly resembling those of modern sand- 
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banks or seR-beaches, and appearing to hare been formed under 
such natural laws as are in operation daily around us. At tha 
outskirts of llic lull district, lie may, perliupa, find cousiderablft 
eminences, formed of these beds of loose gravel and sand ; but, 
as ho enters into it further, he will soon discover the hills to be 
composed of some harder substance, properly deserving the 
name of rock, sustaining itself in picturesque forms, and ap- 
pearing, at first, to owe both its hardness and its outlines to the 
action of laws such as do not hold at the present day. He can 
easily explain the nature, and account for the distribution, of 
the banks which overhang the lowland road, or of tho dark 
earthy deposits which enrich tho lowland pasture ; but ho can- 
not so distinctly imagine how the limestone hills of Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire were hardened isto their stubborn whiteness, or 
raised into their cavernous oh ffs. Still, if he carefully examines 
the substance of these more noble rocks, he will, in nine cases 
out of ten, discover them to be composed of fine calcai'eoua dust, 
or closely united partfclcs of sand ; and will be ready to accept 
as possible, or even probable, the suggestion of their having 
been formed, by slow deposit, at the bottom of deep lakes and 
ancient seas, under such laws of Nature as are still in operation. 

g 3. But, as he advances yet farther into the hill district, ho 
finds tlie rocks around him assuming a gloomier and more ma- 
jestic condition. Their tint darkens ; their outlines become 
wild and irregular ; and whereas before they had only appealed 
at the roadside iu narrow lodges among the turf, or glanced out 
from among the thickets above tho brooks in white walls and 
fantastic towers, tbey now rear themselves up in solemn and 
shattered masses far and near ; softened, indeed, with strange 
harmony of clouded colors, but possessing the whole scene with 
their iron spirit ; and rising, in all probability, into eminepces 
as much prouder in actual elevation than those of the interme- 
diate rocks, as more powerful in their influence over every minor 
feature of the landscape. 

§ 4, And when the traveller proceeds to observe closely the 
materials of which these noble ranges are composed, he finds 
also a complete change in their internal structure. They are 
no longer formed of delicate sand or dust — each particle of that 
dnst tho same as every other, and the whole mass depending for 
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[itB hardness merely on their closely cemented unity ; but they 
B now formed of several distinct subatiinces, visibly unlike each 
; and not pressed but crystallized into one mass, — crystal- 
lized into a unity far more perfect than that of tlie dusty lime- 
ane, but yet without the [east mingling of their several na- 
« with each other. Such a rock, freshly brolten, lias a spotty, 
inuliited, and, in almost all instances, sparkling, appearance ; 
Kt requires a mnoh harder blow to break it than the limestone or 
laandstone ; but, when onee thoroughly shattered, it is easy to 
larato from each other the various substances of wliieb it is 
Somposed, and to examine them in their individual grains or 
■yatals ; of which each variely will be found to have a different 
tegree of hardness, a different shade of color, and a different 
Kehamcter of form. 

But tliis examination will not enable the observer to compre- 
hend the method either of their formation or aggregation, at 
least by any process such as he now sees taking place around 
him ; he will at once be driven to admit that some strange and 
powerful operation has taken place upon these rocks, different 
from any of which he is at present cognizant ; and farther in- 
quiry will probably induce him to admit, as more than proba- 
ble, the supposition that their structure is in great part owing 
to the action of enormous heat prolonged for indefinite periods. 
§ 5. Now, although these tliree great groups of rocks do in- 
deed often pass into each other by imperceptible gradations, and 
although their peculiar aspect is never a severe indication of 
their relative ages, yet their characters are for the most part so 
defined as to make a strong impression on the mind of an ordi- 
nary observer, and their age is also for the most part approxi- 
mately indicated by their degrees of hardness, and crystalline as- 
pect. It does, indeed, sometimes happen that a soft and slimy 
day will pass into a rock like Aberdeen granite hytransitions so 
snbtle that no point of separation can be determined ; and it 
very often happens that rocks like Aberdeen granite are of more 
recent formation than certain beds of sandstone and limestone. 
But, in spite of all these uncertainties and exceptions, I believe 
that unless actual pains be taken to eflace from the mind its 
natural impressions, the idea of three great classes of rocks and 
earth will maintain its ground in the thoughts^f the general 
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observer ; that whether he desire it or not, he will find himself 
throwing the soft and loose clays and suDds together under one 
bead ; placing tlie hard rocks, of a dull, compact, homogeneoua 
Eubstauce, under another head ; and this hardest rocks, of a 
crystalline, glittering, and various eubslunco, under a third 
head ; and having done this, he will also find that, with certain 
Bilj admissible exceptions, these three cliiEses of rocks are, in 
every district which ho examines, of three different ages ; that 
the softest are the youngest, the hard and homogeneous ones are 
older, and the cryEtalline are the oldest ; and he will, perhaps, 
in the end, find it a somewhat inconvenient piece of respect to 
the complexity and accuracy of modern geological science, if he 
refuse Co the three classes, tlius defined in his imagination, their 
■ancient title of Tertiary, Secondary, and Primary. 

I fi. But however this may he, there is one lesson evidently 
intended to be taught by tJie different characters ol these rocks, 
which we must not allow to escape us, "We have to observe,, 
first, the state of perfect powerlessness, and loss of all beautyi 
jBJthibited in those beds of earth in which the separated piecra or 
particles are entirely independent of each other, more especially 
in the gravel whoso pebbles have all been rolled into one shape :^ 
aecondly, the greater degree of permanence, power, and beauty 
possessed by the rocks whose component atoms have some affec- 
tion and attraction for each other, though all of one kind ; and 
lastly, the ntmost form and highest beauty of the rocks in which 
the several atoms have all differenl, shapes, characters, and 
offices; but are inseparably united by some fiery process which 
has purified them all. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out how these natural 
ordinances seem intended to teach ua the great truths which 
are the basis of all political science ; how the polishing friction 
which separates, the affection which binds, and the aflliction 
that fuses and confirms, are accurately symboiized by the pro- 
ceases to which the several ranks of hills appear to owe their 
present aspect ; and how, even if the knowledge of those pro- 
cesses he denied to ua, that present aspect may in itself seem no 
imperfect image of the various states of mankind : first, that 
which ia powerless through total disorganization; secondly,, 
that wliich, though united, and in some degree powerful, is 
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Hmt incapable of great eflort or resuU. owing to Uie too grcAt 
^^^milarity and confusion of ofdces, both in ranks and individu- 
als ; and finally, the perfect atat« of brothorhood and etrengtii 
in which each character is clearly dietingiiiehed, separately per- 
fected, and employed in its proper place and oltiuo. 

t% 7. ! shall not, however, so oppose myself to the views of 
^r leading geologists as to rctuin here the names of Primary, 
Beoondary, and Tertiary rocks. But ob I wish the reader to 
keep the ideas of the tliree classes clearly in his mind, 1 will imk 
his leave to give them numes which involve no thegry, and can 
be liable, therefore, to no great objections. Wo will call tho 
liard, and (generally) central, masses Crystalline Rocks, booausB 
\y almost always present an appcarunco of crystalliitation. 
le less hard substances, which appear compact and homo- 
we will call Coherent Rocks, and for the scattered d6- 
we will use the general term Diluvium, 
g 8. All these substances agree in one character, that of 
or lees soft and destructible. One material, indeed, 
which enters largely into the composition of most of them, flint, 
is harder than iron ; but even this, their chief source of strength, 
is easily broken by a sudden blow ; and it is bo combined in the 
large rocka with softer substances, that time and the violence of 
the weather invariably produce certain destructive effects on 
their masses. Some of them become soft, and moulder away ; 
others break, little by little, into angular fragments or slaty 
sheets ; but all yield in some way or other ; and the ]5roblem to 
be solved in every mountain range appears to he, that under 
these conditions of decay, the cliffs and peaks may be raised sis 
high, mid thrown into as noble forms, as is possible, consistently 
with an effective, though not perfect permanence, and a general, 
thongh not absolute security, 

g 9, Perfect permanence and absolute security were evidently 
in nowise intended.* It would have been as easy for the Cre- 

* I am wcJI Bwaro that to the ininda of mftoy perBOns nothing bears a 
greater fippeorance of presuniplion Ihsu any iitl^inpt ut reuBoniug respecting 
the purpoflcs of the Divine Being: and tlmt in many cases it would be 
Uiou^'lit more cousisteut with llie iiiodcBty uf lummnity lo limit itc eodeitvor 
to till' asnertaining of physiciil cniiseB tlum to form coDJectures respecting 
gi^ltmjpDs, But X believe tliis feeling Lo be false and duuguruus. 
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ator "to have made mountains of steel aa of granite, of adamant 
OB of lime ; but l.liis was clearlj' no part of the Divine counsels; 
mountains were to be destructible and frail ; to melt under the 
soft lambency of the streamlet ; to shiver before the subtle wedfi^e 
of the frost ; to wither with untraceable dccaj in their own sub- 
stance ; and yet, under all these conditions of destruction, to be 
maintained in mitgnificent eminence before the eyes of men, 

Nor ia it in any wise diflicult for ns to perceive the benefi- 
cent reasons for this appointed fniilnesa of the mountains. 
They appeacto be tlirecfoJd : the first, and the most important, 
that successive soils might be supplied totho plains, in the man- 
ner explained in the last chapter, and that men might be fur- 
nished with a material for tlieirworks of architecture^and sculp-' 
ture, at once soft enough to be subdued, and hard enough to be 
preserved ; the second, that some sense of danger might always 
be connected with the most precipitous forms, and thus increase 
their soblimity ; and the third, that a subject of perpetual in- 
terest might be opened to the human mind in observing the 
changes of form brought about by time on these monuments uf 
creation. 

In order, therefore, to nnderstand the method in which these 
various Bubstancea break, bo as to produce the forms which are 
of chief importance in landscape, as well as the exquisite adapta- 
tion of all their qualities to the service of men, it will bo well 
that I should take some note of them in their order ; not with 
any mincralogieal accui-acy, but with care enough to enable me 
hereafter to explain, without obscurity, any phenomena depend- 
ent upon audi pecnliaritiea of siibstance. 

§ 10. 1st. Crystalline Rocks. — In saying, above, that 
the hardest rocks generally presented an appearance of " crystal- 
1. CRiaTiLi.nis iizfttion," I meant a glittering or granulated look, 
^^"- somewhat like that of a coarse piece of freshly 

broken loaf sugar. 

But this appearance may also exist in rocks of uniform and 

Wiadom can only be ilemonst ruled iu its ends, and goodneas only percoived 
in ita mutives. He wlio in a murbid mudesty aupDo^^ea tbitt he Is incapjible 
of npprebendiug Hay of tbe purposes of Qod, renders himself also incapable 
of witnessing bis wisdom ; and bu who siippodfs tlint favors may be be- 
stowed without intentittn, will sooa learn to receiva cLem witiiout gratiludSi 
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pftcr Bubstance, suoli as statuary marble, of wliich freshly bro- 

1 piGcca, put into a sugnr-biisiii, catiuot be distinguished by 

Are Biwavi Com- *^® ''?'' Irom the real sugar. Such rocks are truly 

puuiui. crystalline in structure ; but the group to wliicb I 

wish to limit the term "' cryetaHine," Is not only thus griinulutcd 

^HDd glittering, but is always composed of at least two, usually 

^^uree or four, substances, intimately mingled with each other in 

^Hbe form of smull graius or crystals, aud giving the rock & mure 

^^T lesa speckled or mottled look, according to the isize of the 

crystals and their viiriety of color. It is a law of nature, that 

whenever rocks are to be employed on hard service, and for groat 

parpoges, they shall be tlius composed. And there appear to be 

two distinct providential reasons for this. 

§ 11. The lirst, that these crystalline rocks being, aa we aaw 
abov^ generally the oldest and highest, it is from them that other 
soils of various kinds must be derived ; and they were therefore 
made a kind of storehouse, from which, wherever they were 
foand, all kinds of treasures could be developed necessary for 
the service of man and other living creatures. Thus the granite 
of Mont Blanc is a crystalline rock composed of four substances ; 
and in these four substances are contained the elements of nearly 
all kinds of sandstone and clay, together with potash, magnesia, 
and the metals of iron and manganese. Wherever the smallest 
portion of this rock occurs, a certain quantity of each of these 
bbstances may bo derived from it, and the plants and animals 
nich require them sustained in health. 

, The second reason api)ears to be that rocks composed in this 

inner are capable of more intiCresting variety iu form than any 

. and aa tliey were continually to bo exposed to sight in 

! high ranges, they were so prepared as to be always as inter- 

g and beautiful as possible. 

§ li. These crystalline or spotted rocks we must again sepa- 

into two great classes, according to the arrangement, in 

, of the particles of a substance called mica. It is not 

present in all of them ; hut when it occurs, it is 

Helflit: in- ,, , . , , - , , * 

> cJiuBef, usually in large quantities, and a notable source oC 

\%\iaj character. It varies in color, occurring white,- 

brown, green, red, and black ; and in aspect, from 

e [dates to amalldark gralnsj even these grains being 
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under a magnifier, to bo composed of little plates, like pieees of 
exceedingly thin glaas ; but with this great difference from glass, 
that, whether largo or annill, the pliites will not eusily break 
across, hut are elastic, and capable of being bent into a consid- 
emblo curve ; only if pressed with a knife upon the edge, they 
will separate into any number of thinner plates, more and mora 
elaetie and flexible according to their thinness, and these again 
into others still finer ; there seeming to be no limit to the possi- 
ble Buhdirision but the t'uarscness of the instrument employed. 
§ 13. Now, when these crystals 
or grains, represented by the black 
spots and lines in Fig. 3. lie as they 
do at a in that figure, in all direc- 
tions, cast hither and thither 
among the other materials of the 
stone, — sometimes on their faces, 
Bometimea on their sides, some- 
times on their edges, — they give 
the rock an irregularly granulated 
a]ipearance and structure, so that 
it will break with equal ease in any 
direction ; but if these crystals lie 
all one way, with their sides paral- 
lel, as at b, they give the rock a 
striped or slaty look, and it will 
most readily break in the direction 
^^ in which they lie, separating itself 
^^si^ ^^^ ^^^^r -^ into folia or plates, more or less 
"'^*~*-*-'>*>— ^—"C~ distinctly according to the quantity _ 
*''°- ^- of mica in its mass. In tho exam- 

ple Fig. 4, a piece of rock from the top of Mont Breven, there 
are very few of thorn, and the material with which they are sur- 
rounded is so hard and compact that tlie whole mass breaks ir- 
regularly, like a solid flint, beneath the hammer ; but the plates 
of mica nevertheless influence the fracture on a large scale, and 
occasion, as we shall see hereafter, the peculiar form of the prec- 
ipice at the summit of the mountain.* 

• See Appeudis a. Slaty Cleavage. 
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Tlie rocks which are destitute of mica, or in which the mica 

1 irregulnrly, or in which it is altogether absent, I shall call 
Cotapact Crystulliiiea. The rocka in wliich the mica lies regu- 
larly I shaSl call Slaty Crystallines. 

§14, 1st. Compact CrystalUnea. — Under this head are em- 
braced the large group of the granites, syenites, and por- 
coMPAfT crtb- phyries,— rocka which all agree in the following 
liiaraM. particulara :— 

A. Variety of color. — The meLliud of their oompoaitioa oat 




of different snlistancea necessitates their being all more or leaa 
spotted or dashed with varions colors ; there being generally a 
Thrir Br»t chsr. Prevalent ground color, with other" subordinate 
Mjpriitic. ^Kci- imes broken over it, forming, for the most part, 
tones of silver grey, of warm but subdued red, or 
purple. Now, there is in this a very marvellous provision for 
the beauty of the central ranges. Other rocks, placed lower 
among the hills, receive color upon their surfaces front all kinds 
of minute vegntation ; but these higher and more exposed rocks 
^ to be in many parts barren ; and the wild forms into 
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wliich they are thrown necesaitato thoir being often freshly bro- 
ktu. 60 ua to bring thoir pure color, unh.impei'eil in anywise, 
fmnkly into siglit. Hcuuo it ia appointed that this color shall 
not bo raw or monotonous, but composed — as all beautiful color 
muBt be composed — by mingling of many hues in one. Not 
that there is anyaim at attracUve beauty in these rocka ; they are; 
intended to constituto sok'inn and desolate scenes ; and there is. 
nothing delicately or variously disposed in their colors. Such 
beauty would liare been incousisteot with their expression of 
power and terror, and it ia reserved for the marbles and other 
rocks of inferior office. But their color ia grave and perfect 
closely resembling, in many eases, the sort of hue reached by 
crosa-chequcring in the ground of fourteenth -century manu- 
scripts, and peculiarly calculated for distant effecta of light ; 
being, for the most part, slightly warm in tone, so as to receive 
with full advantage the red and orange rays of sunlight. Thia: 
warmth ia almost always farther aided by a glowing orange color, 
derived from the decomposition of the iron which, though ia 
small quantity, usually is an essential clement in them : tho 
orange hue forma itself in unequal veins and spots upon tlie sur- 
faces which haTO been long exposed, more or loss darkening 
thorn; and a very minute black lichen, — so minute as to look 
almost like sx'ots of dark paint, — a little opposed and warmed 
by the golden Lichen gcograpliicus, still farther subdues the 
paler hues of tho highest granite rocks. Now, when a surface 
of thia kind ia romoved to a distance of four or five miloa, ana 
Been under warm light through soft air, tho orange becomes rua- 
eet, more or less inclining to pure red, according to tho power 
■ of tho rays : bat the black of the lichen becomes pure dark 
blue ; and tho result of their combination is that peculiar red- 
dish purple which is so strikingly the cliaracteristic of the rocka 
of the higher Alps. Most of tho travellers who have seen the 
Valley of Chamouni carry awaya strong impression that its up- 
per precipices are of red rock. But they are, without escep 
tion, of a whitish grey, toned and raised by thia united opera- 
tion of the iron, the lichen, and the light. 

§ 15. I have never had an opportunity of studying the effects 
of those tones upon rocks of porphyry ; but the beautiful color 
of that rock in ita interior substance has rendered it one of the 
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hvorite materials of tlie architects of all ages, in their moat coatly 
"*ork. Not that all porphyry is purple ; there are greeu and 
■white porphyries, as there are yellow and white roses ; hut the 
first idea of a porphyry rock is that it shall bo purple,— just as 
the first idea of a rose is tliat it shall be red. The purple in- 
clines always towards russet* rather than hlue, and is subdued 
by small spots of grey or white. This speckled character, com- 
mon to all the crystalline rocks, fits them, in art, for large and 
I majestic work ; it unfits them for deUcato seulpture ; and tlieir 
Incond universal characteristic is altogether in harmony with 
rthis consequence of their first, 

K g 16. This second characteristic is a tough hardness, not a 
Hfeittio hardness, like that of glass or Qlnt, which will splinter 
^Holcntly at a blow in the most unexpected directions ; hut a 
BiL, a grave hardness, which will bear many blows before 

B&nrMceriiitic, it yields, and when it is forced to yield at last, will 
K^ do so, as it were, in a serious and thoughtful way; 

H^fc spitefully, nor uselessly, nor irregnlarly, hut in the diroctioa 
^mi which it is wanted, and where the force of the blow is di- 
nteted — tliere, and there only. A (lint which receii'ea a shock 
Mtronger than it can bear, gives up everything at once, and flies 
ftibto a quantity of pieces, each piece fitU of flaws. But a pieca 
fef granite seems to aay to itself, very solemnly : '' If these peo- 
nie are resolved to split me into two pieces, that is no reason 
■n^y I should split myself into three. I will keep together as 
■well as I can, and as long as I can ; and if I must fall to dust at 

m • As we had to complftin ot Dante for not enough noticing tJie colore of 
l]SKkri in Wild nature, lot uh do liira Uie juBiice to n^fer to his ooble Bymbolic 
vBM oC their colors when si«n in the hewa hlock. 

B " The lowest stair waa marhle white, so Braoolh 

I And polished that therein my mirrored form 

^^^^ Distinct I saw. Tlie next of hue more dari( 
^^^^^^^Thui siLblcat gruin, a. rough and singed bloek, 
^^^^^^Krocked lenglliwise and across. Tbe tUird, that lay 
^^^^^^^^pSasgy aljove, seemed porpiiyry, that flamed 
^^^^^^^Rled as thu life-blood spouting from a vein." 

^HHHmir is at tlie gate of Purgatory. Tlie white step means sincerit7 
^RnuiBcieacB ; Uie black, contriliou ; the purple (I believe), pardon by tha - 
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last, it ehull be slowly and honorably ; not in a fit of fury." 
The importance of this character, in fitting the rock for human 
uses, capnot be exaggerated : it is eseential to such uses that it 
should be bard, for otherwise it could not hear enormous weights 
Tithont being crushed ; and if, in addition to this hardness, it 
had been brittle, hkc glass, it could not have been employed ex- 
cept in the rudest way, as fiints are in Kentish walls. But 
now it is possible to cut a block of granite out of its quarry to 
exactly the size we want ; and that with perfect ease, witliout 
gunpowder, or any help but that of a few Email iron wedges, & 
chisel, and a heavy hummer. A single workman can detach a 
mass fifteen or twenty feet long, by merely drilling a row of 
holes, a couple of inchps deep, and three or four inches apart, 
along the Burface, in the direction in which he wishes to spht the 
rock, and then inserting wedges into each of these holes, and 
striking them, consecutively, witli small, light, repeated blows 
along the whole row. The granite rends, at last, along the line, 
quite evenly, requiring very little chiselling afterwards to give 
the block a smooth face. 

g 17. This after-chiselling, however, is necessarily tedious 
work, and therefore that condition of speckled color, which is 
beautiful if exhibited iif broad masses, but offensive in delioata 
forms, csactly falls in with the conditions of possible sculpture. 
Not only is it more laborious to carve granite delicately, than a 
Boflier rock ; hnt it is physicaJly impossible to bring it into cer< 
tain reGnementa of form. It cannot he scraped and touched 
into contours, as marble can ; it must be struck hard, or it will 
not yield at all ; and to strike a delicate and detached form 
hard, is to break it. The detaehed fingers of a delicate hand, 
for instance, cannot, as far as I know, be cat in granite. The 
smallest portion could not be removed from them without a 
strength of blow which would break off the finger. Hence tha 
sculptor of granite ia forced to confine himself to, and to seek for, 
certain types of form capable of expression in his material ; he 
is naturally driven to make his figures simple in surface, and 
colossal in size, that they may hear his blows ; and this sim- 
plicity and magnitude are exactly the characters necessary to 
show the granitic or porphyritic color to the heat advantage. 
And thus we are guided, almost forced, hy the laws of natui-e. 
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to doright in art. Had granite been white, and marble speckled 
(and why should this not have buen, bat by the definite Divine 
appointment for the good of man?), the huge figures of the 
Egyptian wonlJ have been as oppressive to the sight aa cliffs of 
snow, and the Venus de Medieis wonld have loolied like aome 
esqulsitely graceful species of frog. 

g 18. Tlie third universal characteristic of these rooks ie 
their decomposition into the purest sand and clay. Some of 
them decompose spontaneously, though slowly, ou exposure to 
Their tiiirf cb»r. "^'^*li^'' i ^^^ greater number only after being me- 



. Punif chaiucally pulverized ; but the sand and clay to 

which by one or the other process they ai-e reduci- 
are both remarkable for their purity. The clay is the finest 

id best that can be found for porcelain ; the sand often of the 
It white, always lustrous and bright in its particles. The 
result of this law is a peculiar aspect of parity in the landscape 
composed of such rocks. It cannot become muddy, or foul, or 
unwholesome. Tiie streams which descend through it may in- 
deed be opa<jiio, and as white as cream with the churned sub- 
Btanee of the granite ; but their water, after this substance haa 
been tlirown down, is good and pure, and their shores are not 
slimy or treacherous, but of pebbles, or of firm and sparkling 
sand. The quiet streams, springs, and lakes are always ol ex- 
quisite clearness, and the sea which washes a granite coast is as 
unsullied as adawless emerald. It is remarkable to what extent 
this intense purity in the country seems to influence the char- 
acter of its inhabitants. It is almost impossible to make a cot- 
tage built in agranite country look absolutely miserable. Hough 
it may be, — neglected, cold, full of aspect of hardship,— but it 
never can look/owi; no matter how carelessly, how indolently, 
its inhabitants may live, the water at their doors will uot stag- 
nate, the soil beneath their feet will not allow itself to be trodden 
into slime, the timbers of their fences will not rot, they cannot 
60 much as dirty their faces or hands if they try ; do the worst 
they can, there will still be a feeling of firm ground under them, 
and pure air about them, and an inherent wbolesomeness in their 
abodes which it will need the misery of years to conquer. And, 
as far OS I remember, the inhabitants of granite countries have 
alvays a force and healthiness of character, more or less abated 
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or modified, of course, according to the other circamBtanceB of 
their life, but still definitely belongiog to them, as distingnithed 
from tlie inhabitants of the less pure districts of the hills. 

These, then, are the principal characters of the compact crys- 
tallines, regarded in their minor or detached masses. Of the 
peculiar forms which they assume we shall have to speak pres' 
ently ; meantime, retaining these general ideas toacbing their 
nature and substance, let us proceed to examine, in the samo 
point of Tiew, the neighboring g^onp of slaty crystallines. 
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? THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAINS : — SECOXDLT, SLATT CRYS- 
TALLINES. 

g 1. It will be remembered that we said in the last chapter 
_| 4) that one of the notable characters of tlie whole group of the 
Ptryatallines was the iucomprehonsibility of the processes which 
tave brought them to their actual state. This however is more 
peculiarly true of the slaty crystallines. It is perfectly possible, 
by many processes of chemistry, to produce masses of irregular 
crystals which, though not of the substance o£ granite, are very 
like it in their mode of arrangement. But, as far as I am aware, 
it is impossible to produce artificially anything resembling the 
structure of the slaty crystallines. And the more I have exam- 
ined the rooks themselveB, the more I have felt at once the di£B- 
culty of explaining the method of their formation, and the grow- 
ing interest of inquiries respecting that method. The facts (and 
I can venture to give nothing more than facts) are briefly 
these : — 

, The mineral called micii, described in the course of the 
ast chapter, ia closely connected with another, difiering from it 
n containing a considerable quantity of magnesia. This asso- 
isted mineral, called chlorite, is of a dull gi^enish color, and 
bpatiue, while the mica is, in thin plates, more or leas translu- 
Jent ; and the chlorite ia apt to occur more in the form of a 
peen earth, or green dust, than of finely divided plates. The 
jU-iginal quantity of magnesia in the rock determines how far 
> mica shall give place to chlorite ; and in the intermediate 
_ ^nditions of rock we find a black and nearly opaque mica, con- 
taining a good deal of magnesia, together with a chlorite, which 
at first seems mixed with small plates of true mica, or is itself 
formed of minute plates or Bpangles, and then, as the quantity 
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of magnesift iucreaEes, assumes its proper form of a dark green 
earth. 

§ 3. By this appointment there is obtained a eeries of ma- 
terials by which the appearance of the rocic may be varied to 
almost any extent. From plates of brilliant white mica half a 
foot broad, {lashing in the sun like panes of glass, to a minute 
film of dark green dust hardly traceable by the eye, an infinite 
range of conditions is found in the different groups of rocks ; 
but always under this general law, that, for the most part, the 
compact crystallines present the purest and boldest plates of 
mica ; and the tendency to pass into slaty crystallines is com- 




monly accompanied by the change of the whiteness of the mica 
to a dark or black color, indicating (I believe) the presence of 
magnesia, and by the gradual intermingling with it of chloritic 
earth ; or else of a cognate mineral (differing from chlorite in 
containing a quantity of lime) called hornblende. 

Such, at least, is eminently the case in the Alps ; and in the 
account I ha™ to give of their slaty crystallines, it must be 
understood that in using the word " mica" generally, I mean 
the more obscure conditions of the mineral, associated with 
chlorite and hornblende. 

§ 4. Now it is quite easy to understand how, in the compact 
crystallines, the various elements of the rock, separating from 
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each other aa they congealed from their fluid state, whether of 
watery solution or fiery fusion, might arrange themselves in ir- 
regular grains as at a in Fig. 3. p^ 106. Such an arrangement 
coBstantly takes place before our eyes in volcanic rocks as they 
cool. Bat it is not at all easy to understand how the white, 
hard, and comparatively heavy substances should throw them- 
selves into knots and bands in one definite direction, and the 
delicate films of mica should unduluLe about and between them, 
I in Fig. 5 on page 114, tiko rivers amoug islands, pursu- 
, however, on the whole, s striught course * 




iroclc. If it could be shown that such pieces o^ stone had been 
med in the horizontal position in which I have driiwn the one 

[| the figure, the structure would be somewhat iutcltigible as the 
result of settlement. But. on the contrary, the lines of such 
foliated rocks hardly ever are horizontal ; neither can distinct 
evidence be found of their at any time having been so. The 
evidence, on the contrary, is often strongly in favor of their 
having been formed in the highly inclined directions in which 
"hey now occur, snch as that of the piece in Fig. 7, p. 117.* 

[ § 5. Such, however, is the simple fact, that when the com- 

^ Bm »gtia Appendix 3. Sialf QeaVHge. 
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pact crystallines are about to pass into slaty cr^tallinee, their 
mica throws itself into theec bands and zones, undulating around 
knots of the other substances which compose tlie ruck. Gradu- 
ally the knots diminish id size, the mica becomes more abund- 
ant and more definite in direction, and at last the mass, when 
broken across the beds, ussumes the appearance of Fig. 6 on the 
last page.* Now it will be noticed that, in the lines of that 
figure, no less than in Fig. 5, tliough more delicately, there is a 
eiibdued, but continual expression of undulation. This char- 
acter belongs, more or less, to nearly the whole muss of slaty 
crystalline rocks ; it is one of exquisite beauty, and of the high- 
est ini]iortancn to their picturesque forms. It is also one of as 
great myBteriousnesa as beauty. For these two figures are se- 
lected from crystulliocs whose beds are remarkably straight ; in 
the greater number the undulation becomes far more violent, 
and, in many, passes into absolute contortion. Fig. 7 is a piece 
of a slaty crystalline, rich in micii, from the Valley of St. Kicolas, 
below Zermatt. The rock from which it was broken waa throwa 
into coils three or fonr feet across : the fragment, which is drawn 
of the real size, was at one of the turns, and came away like a 
thickportionof a crumpled quire of paper from the other aheets.f 

* This is a piece of iho gnelBS of the Moatanvert. near Uie CbSJets of 
Bliulifin; dtusoiia. 

I " Some idea maj be Tonned ot the saturo of these iDcurratious by 
BuppnsiDg Ihe gneiss hedfl to liove been in a plastic slat«, cither from the 
action of tieat or of eaiae olhur unknown ciiuse, an^. while in ihis state, to 
have been suljjecleil to pn-ssure at the two eilreroities, or in some other 
parts, according to Ihe nulure of the curvututes. But even this JiypolLesis 
(though the best that has been thought of) will scarcely CQable us lo expluin 
all the contortions which not merely the beds of gneiaa, but likewise ot mica 
slate and clay slate, and even greywaeke slate, exhibit. There is a bed of 
clay slate oeur the ferry to Eerrera. a few miles south of Oban, iu Argyle- 
shire. This bed hns been partly wasted away by the sea, and its stracturo 
exposed 10 view, It cnnlajns a central cylindricul nucleus of unkuowD 
length (but certainly considerable), round which six beds of clay slate are 
wrapt, the one within the other, bo as to form six concentric eylindera. 
Now, howeverplastic the clay Blate may have been, there is no kind uf pres- 
sure wbieb will account for this structure ; the central eylinder would have 
required to have been rolled six tiraea in succession (lillowing an interval for 
Boljdification between each) in the plastic clay slate." — OaOinctof Miner- 
alsSP, Qedir^y, i6c, by Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
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g G. I might devote half a Tolume to a deecription of the 
fantastic and lacomprebenBlble arrangement of ihesB rocks and 




^Hpieir reins ; but all that la necessary for the general reader to 

^^^rratea h ^"ow or remember, ia this broad fact of the w«- 

erfauty crjBiai- duliition of their whole substance. For there is 

something, it seems to me, inexpressibly mairel- 

^^iotiB ia this pbenomenoHj lar^l^ looked at. It is to be cemeni-, 
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bered that these are the rocke which, on the average, will be 
oftenest observed, and wilh the greatest interest, by the human 
race. The central granites are too far removed, the lower rocka 
too common, to bo carefully studied ; these ahity crystiiUinea 
form the nobleet hills that are easily accessible, and seem to be 
thus calculated cspcfcially to attract observation, and reward ijt. 
Well, we begin to esamine them ; and first, we find a notabto 
hardness in them, and a thorough boldness of general character, 
which make us regard them as very types of perfect rocks. 
They have nothing of the look of dried earth about them, noth- 
ing petty or limited in the display of their bulk. Where they 
are, they seem to form the world ; no mere bank of a river here, 
or of a lane there, peeping out among the hedges or forests; 
but from the lowest valley to the highest clouds, all ia theirs — 
one adamantine dominion and rigid authority of rock. We 
yield ourselves to the impression of theireternul, unconquerable 
stubbornness of strength ; their mass seems the least yielding, 
least to be softened, or in anywise dealt with by oxternal force, 
of all earthly substance. And, behold, aa wo look farther into 
it, it ia all touched and troubled, like waves by a gammer breeze; 
rippled, far more delicately than seas or lakes are rippled ; they 
only undulate along their surfaces — this rock trembles through 
its every fibre, like the chords of an Eolian harp — like the stillest 
air of spring with the echoes of a child's voice. Into the heart 
of all those great monntaina, through every tossing of their 
bonndleas areata, and deep beneath all their unfathomable de- 
files, flowa that strange quivering of their substance. Other and 
weaker things aeem to espresa their subjection to an Infinite 
power only by momentary terrors : aa the weeda bow down before 
the feverish wind, and the sound of the going in the tops of the 
taller trees passes on before the clouds, and the fitful opening 
of pale spaces on the dark water aa if some invisible hand were 
casting dust abroad upon it, gives warning of the anger that is 
to come, we may well imagine that there is indeed a fear passing 
npon the grass, and leaves, and waters, at the presence of some 
great spirit commissioned to let the tempest loose ; but the ter- 
ror passes, and their sweet rest is perpetually restored to the 
paatnrea and the wavea. Mot so to the mountains. They, which 
at flrat aeem strengthened beyond the dread of any violence or 
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change, are yet also ordained to bear upon them the symbol of a 
perpetual Fear : the tremor which fades from the soft lake and 
gliding river is sealed, to all eternity, upon the rock ; and while 
things that pasa visibly from birth to death may Homctimca tor- 
get their fcoblenees, the mountains are made to possess a per- 
petual memorial of their infancy, — that infancy which the 
prophet saw in his vision : " I beheld the earth, and to, it was 
without form and void, and the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo, they tretnbled ; and all the hills 
moved lightly." 

g 7. Thus far may we trace the apparent typical significa- 
ion of the structure of those noble rocks. The material uses of 
is structure are not less important. These substances of the 
higher mountains, it ia always to be remembered, 
os?aty ^^""^ to be BO hard as to enable them to be raised 
*■ into, and remain in, the most inagnrlicent forms ; 
la/" and this hardness renders it a matter of great diffi- 
culty for the peasant to break them into such 
as are required for his daily purposes. He is compelled 
in general to gather the fragments which are to form the walls 
of his house or his garden from the ruins into which the moun- 
tain snffers its ridges to be naturally bi-oken ; and if these pieces 
were absolutely irregular in shape, it would be a matter of much 
labor and skill to build securely with them. But the flattened 
.ngumentof the layers of mica always causes the rock to break 
flattish fi-agments, requiring hardly any pains in the placing 
fm so as to lie securely in a wall, and furnishing light, broad, 
and unflawed pieces to serve for slates upon the roof ; for fences, 
when set edgeways into the ground ; or for pavements, when 
laid flat 

§ 8. Farther : whenever roclts break into utterly irregular 
igments, the masses of debris which they form are not only ex- 
lively difficult towalk over, hut the pieces touch each other in 
1 flubiLitr In ^° ^'^^ points, and suffer the water to run so easily 
^''^' and so far through their cavities, that it takes a 

long series of years to enable them either to settle themselves 
firmly, or receive the smallest covering of vegetation. Whei-e 
the substance of the stone is soft, it may soon be worn down, so 
tliat the irregular form is of less consequence. But in the hard 
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ciTstallines, unless tliey had a tendency to break into fiattiBh 
fragmeuta, tlieir ruin would remain for centuries in impaasabie 
deaolation. The flat sliape of the separate pieces prevents this ; 
it permits— almost necessitates — their fitting into and over each 
otlier in a tolerably close miies, and thus they become compara- 
tively easy to the foot, less permeable to water, and therefore 
retentive both of surface moisture and of the seeds of vegeta- 
tion. 

§ 9. There is another result of nearly equal importance as far 
SB regards the habitablenesa of the hills. When stonea are 
thrown together in rounded or massy blocks, like a heap of hazel 
s. Bemriij 00 de- ""ta. Small force will sometimes disturb their bal- 
cuvnim. gjjpg . jijj^ when once set in motion, a square-built 

and heavy fragment will thunder down even a slightly sloping 
declivity, with an impetus jis unlikely to be arrested as fatal in 
its increase. But when stones lie flatly, as dead leaves lie, it is 
not easy to tilt any one of them upon its edge, so as to set it in 
motion ; and when once moved, it will nearly always slide, not 
roll, and ho stopped by the first obstacle it encounters, catching 
against it by the edge, or striking into the turf where first it 
falls, like a hatchet. Were it not for the merciful ordinance 
that the slaty crystallines should break into thin and flattish 
fragments, the frequent fiilla of stones from the hill sides would 
render many spots among the greater mountain chains utterly 
uninhabitable, which are now comparatively secure. 

§ 10. Of the picturesque aspects which this mode of cleavage 
produces in the mountains, and in the stones of the foreground, 
we shall have to speak presently ; with regard to the uses of tlie 
materials it is only necessary to note fartjier that 
form iheioveiiesi these slaty roeka are of course, by their wilful way 
"^' of breaking, rendered unfit for sculpture, and for 

nearly all purposes of ai-t ; the properties which render them 
convenient for the peasant in building his cottage, making 
them unavailable for the architecture of more elaborate edi- 
fices. One very great advantage is thus secured for the scenery 
they compose, namely, that it is rai'ely broken by quarries. A 
single quarry will often spoil a whole Alpine landscape ; the 
effect of the lovely bay of the Lago Maggiore, for instance, in 
Thich lie the Boriomoan Islands, is, in great part, destroyed 
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^H^ the scar caused by a qnairy of pink granite on ita western 
^Bnore ; and the valley of Chamouni itscli liiia lost some of ita 
^^dTelieBt rock scenery in consei]uence of tlie unfortunate dis- 
covery that the boulders which had fallen from its higher pin. 
nacles, and were lying in massy heaps among its pinea, were 
available for stone lintels and door-posts in the building of Its 
new inns. But the slaty crystallines, though sometimes con- 
taining valuable mines, are hardly ever quanied for atone ; and 
the scenes they compose retain, in general, little distnrbed by 
man, their aspect of melancholy power, or simple and noble 
peace. The color of their own mass, when freshly broken, is 
nearly the same as that of the compact crystallines ; butitia 
far more varied by veins and zones of inclnded minerals, and 
contains usually more iron, which gives a rich brown or golden 
color to their exposed sides, so that the coloring of these rooks is 
the most glowing to be found in the mountain world. They 
form also soil for vegetation more quickly, and of a more fruit- 
ful kind than the granites, and appear, on the whole, intended 
to unite every churucter of grandeur and of beauty, and to con- 
etitute the loveliest as well as the noblest scenes which the eartb 
ever anfolds to the eyes of men. 




CHAPTER X. 

LS OF MOL-NTAINS;- 
COHEEENTS. 



-THIRDLY, BLA-rr 



g 1. It will lie remembered that we resolved to give gen- 
erally the term " coherent" to those rocks which appeared to he 
composed of one compact substance, not of several mutoriale. 
But, aa in all the arrangements of Nature we find that her sev- 
eral claaaes pass into each other by imperceptible gradations, and 
that there is no ruling of red lines between one and the other, 
we need not suppose that we shall find any plainly distinguish- 
able limit between the crystalline and coherent rocks. Some- 
times, indeed, a very distinctly marked crystalline will be joined 
by a coherent rock so sharply and neatly that it is possible to 
break off specimens, no larger than a walnut, containing por- 
tions of each ; but far more frequently the. transition from one 
to the other is effected gradually ; or, if not, there exist, at any 
rate, in other places intervening, a series of rocks which possess 
an imperfectly crystalline character, passing down into that of 
simple coherence. This transition is usually effected through 
the different kinds of slate ; the slaty crystallines becoming 
more and more fiuo in texture, until at last they appear com- 
posed of nothing but very fine mica or chlorite ; and this mass 
of micaceous substance becomes more and more compact and. 
silky in texture, losing its magnesia, and containing more of 
the earth which forma the substance of clay, until at last it 
flumes the familiar appearance of roofing-slate, the noblest ex- 
ample of -the coherent rocks, I call it the noblest, aa being the 
nearest to the crystallines, and possessing much in common with 
them. Connected with this well-known substance are enormoua 
masses of other rocks, more or less resembling it in character, 
of which the following arc universal characteristics. 

g 3. First. They nearly always, as just said, contain more of 
the earth, which is the basis of clay, than the crystalline rocks 
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and they can be scratched or crushed with much greater facility. 
The point of a knife will trace a continuous pow- 
S^y^'h?^^"' dery streak, upon most of the coherent rocks ; 
L Softness of while it will be quite powerless against a large 
portion of the granular knots in the crystallines. 
Besides this actual softness of substance, the slaty cohereuts are 
i. LAmttution ot Capable of very fine division into flakes, not ir- 
Mrutmre. regularly and contortedly, like the crystallines, but 

Btraightly, bo as to leave a silky lustre on the sideg of the frag- 
ments, as in roofing slate ; and separatijig with great case, yield- 
ing to a slight pressure against the edge. Consequently, al- 
though the slaty cohereiits are capable of forming large and bold 
mountains, they are liable to all kinds of destruction and de- 
cay in & far greater degree than the crystallines ; giving way in 
large masaea under frost, and crumbling into heaps of flaky rub- 
bish, which in its turn dissolves or is ground down into impal- 
pable dust or mud, and carried to great distances by the moun< 
tain Btreams. These characters render the slaty coherents pecu- 
liarly adapted for the support of vegetation ; and as, though 
apparently homogeneous, they usually contain as many chemical 
elements as the crystallines, they constitute (as far as regards the 
immediate nourishment of soils) the most important part of 
mountain ranges, 

§ 3. I have already often had occasion to allude to the appar- 
ent connexion of brilliancy of color with vigor of life, or purity 
of substance. This is pre-eminently the case in the mineral 
1. Dnrknens and kingdom. The perfection with which tlie parti- 
UnencM iu cuior. dog of any substance unite in crystallization cor- 
responds, in that kingdom, to the vital power in organic nature ; 
and it is a nniversal law, that according to the purity of any 
substance, and according to the energy of its crystallization, ia 
beauty or brightness. Pure earths are without exception 
ite when in powder ; and the same earths which are the 
istituents of clay and sand, form, when crystallized, the em- 
ild, ruby, sapphire, amethyst, and opal, Darkness and dnl- 
ncss of color are the universal signs of dissolution, or disorderly 
mingling of elements.* 
■ ♦Compare the closu of g 11, Chap. III. Vol. III., and, here, Chap. 
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§ 4. Accordingly, these slatj coherents, being usually com< 
posed of many elements imperfectly united, are also for the moat 
part grey, black, or dull purple ; those which are purest and' 
hardest verging most upon purple, and some of them in certain 
lights displaying, on their smooth aides, very beautiful zones, 
and changeful spaces of grey, russet, and obscure blue. But 
even this beauty is strictly connected with their preservation of 
such finnness of form as properly belongs to them ; it ia seen 
chiefly on tlieir even and silky surfaces ; less, in comparison, 
upon their broken edge^, and is lost altogether when they are 
reduced to powder. They theu form a dull grey dust, or, ffith 
moisture, a blitck slime, of great value as a vegetative earth, bnt 
of intense ugliness when it occurs in extended spaces in moun- 
tain scenery. And thus the slaty coherents are often employed 
to form those landscapes of which the purpose appears to I»e t* 
impress us with a sense of horror and pain, as a foil to neigh- 
boring scenes of extreme beauty. There are many spots anionf 
the inferior ridges of the Alps, such as the Col de Ferret, thfl' 
Col d'Anterne, and the associated ranges of the Buet, which, 
though commanding prospects of great nobleness, are them- 
selves very nearly types of all that is most painful to the human, 
mind. Vast wastes of mountain ground, covered here and 
there with dull grey grass, or moss, but breaking continnalljr 
into black banks of shattered slate, all glistening and sodden 
■with slow tricklings of clogged, incapable streams ; the snoif 
water oozing through tbem in a cold sweat, and spreading il 
self in creeping stains among their dust ; ever and anon a shakingfl 
here and there, and a handful or two of their particles or fiakea 
trembling down, one sees not why, into more total dissolution, 
leaving a few jagged teeth, like the edges of knives eaten away 
by vinegar, projecting through the half -dislodged mass from.' 
the inner rock, keen enough to cut the hand or foot that resta 
on them, yet crumbling as they wound, and soon sinking again 
into the smootli, slippery, glutinous heap, looking like a heacbt 
of black scales of dead £sb, cast ashore from a poisonous se^ 
and sloping away into foul ravines, branched down immeasnm* 
ble slopes of barrenness, whore the winds howl and wsndef 
continually, and the snow lies in wasted and sorrowful fields, 
covered with sooty dust, that collects in streaks and stains M 
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the bottom of all ite thawing ripples. I know no other scenes 
BO appalliug as these in storm, or so woful in sunshiQC. 

g 5. Where, however, these same rocks exist in more favor- 
able positions, that is to say, in gentler banks and at lower elova- 
tions, they form a ground for the most luxuriant vegetation ; 
and the valloys of Savoy owe to them somo of tfieir 
mmorticg vego- lovehcst solituiles, — exqiiiaitely rich pastures, in- 
terspersed with arable and orchard land, and 
shaded by groves of walnut and cherry. Soeiioa of this kind, 
and of that just deacribed, bo singularly opposed, and apparent- 
ly brought together as foils to each other, are, however, peculiar 
to certain beds of the slaty coherents, which are both vast in 
elevation, and easy of destruction. In Wales and Scotland, the 
same groups of rocks possess far greater hardness, while they at- 
tain less elevation ; and the result is a totally different aspect of 
pKenery, The severity of the climate, and the compiiruCivo dur- 
1 of the rock, forbid the rich vegetation ; but the ex- 
unmits, though barren, are not subject to laws of dos- 
nctioa BO rapid and fearful as in Switzerland ; and the natural 
Hlor of the rock is oflener developed in the purples and greys 
^uch, mingled with the heather, form the principal elements 
ind beautiful distant blue of the British hills. Their 
btler mountain streams also permit the bods of rock to remain 
[firm, though fantastic, forma along their banks, and the 
' gydnal action of the cascades and eddies upon the slaty cleavage 
produces many pieces of foreground scenery to which higher 
hilla can present no parallel. Of these peodmr conditions we 
Bhall have to speak at length in another place. 

g 6. Aa far as regards ministry to the purposes of man, tho 
riaty coherents are of somewhat more value tlian the slitty crys- 
^ines. Most of them can be used in the same way for rough 
buildings, while they furnish finer plates or sheets 
are ond for roofing. It would be difficult, perhaps, to esti- 
mate the exact importance of their educational in- 
B in the form of dmwing-slate. For sculpture they are, of 
mrso, altogether unfit, but I believe certain finer conditions of 
1 are employed for a dark ground in Florentine mosaic. 
g 7, It remains only to he noticed, that tho direction of tho 
gf^ fiepar»tlua into small folio) is, in those rocks, nob 
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always, nor even often indicative of the true direction of their 
larger beds. It is not, however, necessary for the reader to 
enter into questions of such complicated nature as those which 
helong to the study of slaty cleavage ; and only a few points, 
which I could not pass over, are noted in the Appendix ; but it 
is necessary to observe here, that all rocks, however coastituledj 
or however disposed, have certain ways of breaking in one di- 
rection rather than another, and separating themselves into 
blocks by means of smooth cracks or fissures, technically called 
joints, which often influence their forms more than either tha 
position of their beds, or their slaty lamination ; and always are 
conspicuous in their weathered masses. Of these, however, as it 
would be wearisome to enter into more detail at present, I rather 
choose to speak incidentally, as we meet witli examples of theii' 
results in tho scenery we have to study more particularly. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE MATERIALS OP MOCNTAINS: — POOaTHLV, COMPACT 
COHEHENTS. 

§ 1. Tins gronp of rocks, the last we have to examine, is, as 
&r as respects geographical extent and uaetulnoss to the hninan 
race, more important than any of the preceding ones. It forms 
the greater part of all low hills and uplands throughout the 
world, and supplies the most valuable mnteriaU for building and 
seulpture, being distinguished from the group of the slaty co- 
herents by its incapability of being separated into thin sheets. 
All the rocks belonging to the group break irregularly, like 
loaf sugar or dried clay. Some of them are composed of hard- 
ened calcareous matber, and are known as limestone ; others are 
merely hardened sand, and are culled freestone or sandstone ; 
and others, a]ipearing to consist of dry mud or clay, are of less 
general importance, and receive different names in different 
localities. 

§ 2, Among these rocks, the foremost position is, of course, 
occupied by the great group of the marbles, of which the suh- 
itance appears to have been prepared expressly in order to afford 
to human art a perfect means of carrying out its purposes. 
They are of exactly the necessary hardness, — neither bo soft )is 
to be incapable of maintaining themselves in delicate forms, nor 
BO bard as always to require a blow to give effect to the sculp- 
tor's touch ; the mere pressure of his chisel produces a certaia 
effect uixin them,. The color of the white varieties is of ex- 
quisite delicacy, owing to the partial trauslucency of tlio pure 
tock ; and it has always appeared to me a most wonderful ordi- 
nance, — one of the most marked pieces of purpose in the crea- 
tion, — that all the variegated kinds should be eomjjanitively 
opaque, ao as to set off the color on the surface, while the wliite, 
which if it had been opaque would have looked somewhat coarse 
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{as, for instance, common chalk does), U rendered Jns^ transit 
cent enough to give an impreasion of extreme purity, but not n 
translucent as to interfere in the least with the distinetneaa a 
any forms into which it is wrought. The colors of variegatoc 
marhlee are also for the most part eery beautiful, especiallj 
those composed of purple, amber, and green, with white ; anS 
there seems to be something notably attractive to the humaq 
mind in the vague and veined labyrinths of their arrangements. 
They arc farther marked as the prepared material for hnmaa 
work by the dependence of their beauty on smoothneaa of 8n» 
face ; for tlicir veins are usually seen but dimly in the nativi 
rock ; and the colors they assume under the action of weatbe; 
ai-e inferior to those of the crystallines : it is not until wrought 
and polished by man that they show their character. Finallyj; 
they do not decompose. The exterior surface is sometimes da 
fltroyed by a sort of mechanical disruption of its outer ilake^ 
but rarely to the extent in which such action takes place in ■ 
rocks ; and tlie most delicate sculptures, if executed in gooj 
marble, will remain for ages unJeteri orated. 

§ 3. Quarries of marble are, however, rare, and we owe t 
greatest part of the good architecture of this world to the mofl 
ordinary limestones and sandstones, easily obtainable in bloclq 
of considerable si/e, and capable of being broken, sawn, or sculp' 
tared with ease ; the color, generally grey, or warm red (th( 
yellow and white varieties becoming grey with age), being ex- 
actly that which will distinguish buildings by an agreeable coin 
trast from the vegetation by which they may be surrounded. 

To these inferior conditions of the compact coherence w 
owe also the greater part of the pretty scenery of the inhabited 
globe. The awcet winding valleys, with peeping cliSs on eitliei 
side ; the light, irregular wanderings of broken streamlets; 
the knolls and slopes covered with rounded woods ; the narroiC 
ravines, carpeted with greensward, and haunted by traditions (A 
fairy or gnome ; the jutting crags, crowned by the castle or watchr< 
tower ; the white sea-cliff and sheep-fed down ; the long sue* 
cession of cotoau, sunburnt, and bristling with vines, — all theao 
owe whatever they have of simple beauty to the peculiar natura 
of the group of rocks of which we are speaking ; a group whichr 
though occasionally found in mountain masses of m^gnifiQeqJ 
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form and size, is on the whole characterized by a comparativa 
emnllness of Bcale, and a tendency to display itaelf less in true 
DiountaiDB than in elevated downs or plains, through which 
winding valleys, more or less deep, are out by the action of the 
Etreams. 

§ i. It has been said thatthJB gronpof rooks is distinguished 
by its incapability of being separated into sheets. This is only 
true of it in small portions, for it is ugnally deposited in beds 
cr layers of irregular thickness, which are easily separable from 
:h other ; and when, aa not unfrequently happens, some of 
beds are only half an inch or a quarter of an inch thick, 
'tiie Tock appears to break into flat plates like a slaty coherent. 
Bat this appearance is deceptive. However thin the bod may 
be, it -will be found that it is in its own substance compact, -and 
lot separable into two other beds ; but the true slaty coherenls 
a delicate slatiness of structure, carried into their most 
lute portions, so that however thin a piece of thorn may be, 
is nsnally possible, if we have instruments fine enough, to 
irate it into two still thinner flakes. As, however, the slaty 
compact crystallines, so also the slaty and compact co- 
ints pass into each other by subtle gradations, and present 
my intermediate conditions, very obscure and indefinable. 
§ 6. I said just now that the colors of the compact coherents 
usually such aa would pleitsantly distinguish buildings 
nn vegetation. They are so ; hnt considered as abstract hues, 
yet far less agreeable than those of the nobler and older 
ika. And it is to be noticed, that aa these inferior rocks are 
the materials with which we usually build, they form the ground 
of the idea snggosted to most meo's minds by the word " atone," 
and therefore the general term " stone-color" is used in common 
parlance as expressive of the hue to which the compact coherents 
(or the most part approximate. By stone-color I suppose wc all 
understand a sort of tawny grey, with too much yellow in it to 
be called cold, and too little to be called warm. And it is quite 
tme that over enormous districts of Europe, composed of what 
are technically known aa " Jura" and " mountain" limestones, 
and various pale sandstones, such is generally the color of any 
freshly broken rock which peeps out along the sides of their 
Jlil(s, It becomes a little greyer as it is colored by time. 
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but never reaches anything like the noble hnes of the gneisa and 
siate ; the very lichens which grow^ipon it are poorer and paler j 
and altliough the deep wood moBses will sometimes bury it alto* 
gether in golden cnshions, the minor mossea, whose office is b 
decorate and chequer the rocks without concealing them, are 
always more meagrely set on flieje limestones than on the crys- 
tal lines, 

g 6. I never have had time to examine and throw into classes 
the varieties of the mosses which grow on the two kinds o£ 
rock, nor have I been able to ascertain whether there are reallj 
numerous diflerencea between the species, or whether they only 
grow more luxuriantly on the crystallines than on the co-. 
herents. But this is certain, that on the broken roeka of tha( 
foreground in the crystalline groups the mosses seem to set 
themselves consentfully and deliberately to the task of pro- 
ducing the most exquisite harmonies of color in their power.. 
They will not conceal the form of the rock, but will gather oveo; 
it in little brown bosses, like small cushions of velvet made ot 
mixed threads of dark ruby silk and gold, rounded over mora 
subdued films of white and grey, with lightly crisped antL 
curled edges like hoar frost on fallen leaves, and minute clustera 
of upright orange stalks with pointed caps, and fibres of deegi 
green, and gold, and faint purple passing into black, all woven 
together, and following with unimaginable fineness of genUft 
growth the undulation of the stone they cherish, nntil it is; 
charged with color ao that it can receive no more ; and instead 
of looking rugged, or cold, or stern, as anything that a rock i^. 
held to be at heart, it seems to be clothed with a soft, dark 
leopard skin, embroidered with arabesque of purple and silver., 
But in the lower ranges this is not so. The mosses grow 
more independent spots, not in such a clinging and tender way, 
over the whole surface ; the lichens are far poorer and fewer ;; 
and the color of the stone itself is seen more frequently ; altered,, 
if at all, only into a little chiller grey than when it is freahlyi 
broken. So that a limestone landscape is apt to be dull, and- 
cold in general tone, with some aspect even of barrenneaa. Thei 
sandstones are much richer in vegetation : there are, perhaps, i 
scenes in our own island more interesting than the woode^j 
dingles which traverse them, the red rocks growing out * 
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ej'tber Bide, and shelving down into the pools of their deep 
brown rivers, ns at Jedburgh and Largholmo ; the steep oak 
copses climbing the banks, the paler plumes of birch shaking 
themselves free into the light of the sky above, and tho few 
arches of the monastery where the fields in the glen are greenest, 
or the stoues of the border tower where its cliffs are steepest, 
rendering both field and cliff a thousandfold more dear to the 
heart and sight. But deprived of associations, and compared 
in their mere natural beauty with the ravines of the central 
ranges, there can be no question but that even the loveliest paa- 
sages of snch scenery are imperfect and poor in foreground 
color. And at first there would socmto be au unfairness in this, 
nnlike the usual system of compensation which so often mani- 
fests itself throughout nature. The higher mountains have 
their seenes of power and vastness, their blue precipices and 
cJoud-like snows : why should they also have the best and fairest 
colors given to their foreground rocks, and overburden the 
iuman mind with wonder ; while tho less majestic scenery, 
tempting ns to the observance of details for which amidst the 
higher mountains we had no admiration left, is yet, in the 
beauty of those very details, as inferior as it is in scale of magni- 
tude? 

g 7. I believe the answer must be, simply, that it is not good 
for man to live among what is most beautiful ; — that he is a 
creature incapable of satisfaction by anything upon earth ; and 
that to allow him habitually to possess, in any kind whatsoever, 
the almost that earth can give, is the surest way to cast him into 
lassitude or discontent. 

If the most exquisite orchestral music could be continued 
without a pause for a series of years, and children were brought 
ap and educated in the room in which it was perpetually resound- 
■ JDg, I believe their enjoyment of music, or understanding of it, 
H|ivgn1d be very Bmalt. And an accurately parallel effect seems to 
Vbfe produced upon the powers of contemplation, by the redund- 
ant and ceaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The . 
faculties are paralyzed by the abundance, and cease, as we before 
noticed of the imagination, to be capable of excitement, except 
V hf other subject^ of interest than thoEe which present themselves J 
■^^e eye. So that it is, in reality, better for mankind that the ■ 
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forma of their common landscape should offer no violenfe 
stimuhis to the emotions, — that the gentle upland, browned 
by the bending furrows of the- plough, and the fresh sweep ot 
the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the copse-claii 
dingle, should he more frequent scenes of human life than the 
Arcadiaa of cloud-eapped mountain or luxuriant vale ; and that, 
while humbler (though always infinite) sources of interest ara' 
given to each of us around the homes to which we are restrained' 
for the greater part of our lives, these mightier and stranger 
glories should become the objects of adventure, — at once thi 
cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the happ}! 
memory, and the winter's tale of age, 

g 8. Nor is it always that the inferiority is felt. For, 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope rather thaa 
in present possession, and so subtle is the charm which the im- 
agination easts over what is distant or denied, that there ie bftraf 
a more touching power in the scenes wJiich contain far-away 
promise of something greater than themselves, than in thosa' 
which exhaust tlie treasures and powers of Nature in an 
conquerable and excellent glory, leaving nothing more to be by 
the fancy pictured, or pursued. 

I do not know that there is a district in the world more caL 
cnlated to illustrate this power of the expectant imagination] 
than that which surrounds the city of Fribourg in Switzerland^. 
extending from it towards Berne. It is of grey sandstone, con- 
siderably elevated, but presenting no object of striking interest 
lo the passing traveller ; so that, as it is generally seen in the 
course of a hasty journey from the Bernese Alps to those of 
Savoy, it is rarely regarded with any other sensation than thtt6 
of weariness, all the more painful because accompanied with re- 
action from the high excitement caused by the splendor of thai 
Bernese Oberland. The traveller, footsore, feverish, and sa- 
tiated with glacier and precipice, lies back in the corner of the 
diligence, perceiving little more than that the road is winding^ 
and hilly, and the country through which it passes cultivated and 
tame. Let him, however, only do this tame country the justice 
of staying in it a few days, until his mind has recovered its tone, 
and take one or two long walks through its fields, and he will 
have other thoughts of it. It is, as I said, an undulating dia^ 
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^H tritit of grey eandetone, never attaining any conEiderahlo height, 
^^P but Imving enough of the mountain spirit to throw itself into 
^F continual succession of bold slope and dale ; elevated, also, just 
far ciiougli above the sea to render the pine a frequent forest 
bee along its irregular ridgea. Tlirough this elevated tract the 
rifer ents its way in a ravine some five or six hundred fuct in 
depth, which winda for leagues betweeo the gentle hills, iin- 
thoiigUt of, until its edge is approached ; and then auddenly, 
fiirough the boughs of the firs, the eye perceives, beneath, the 
green and gliding stream, and the broad walls of sandstone cliff 
that form its banks ; hollowed out where the river leans against 
them, at its turns, into perilous overhanging, and, on the other 
ihore, at the same spots, leaving little breadths of meadow be- 
tween them and the water, half -overgrown with thicket, de- 
serted in their aweetncss, inaccessible from above, and rarely 
riaited hy any onrious wanderers along the hardly traceable foot^ 
path which struggles for existence beneath the rocks. And 
there the river ripples, and eddies, and murmurs in an ntter 
solitude. It is passing through the midst of a thickly peopled 
country ; but never was a stream so lonely. The feeblest and 
most far-away torrent among the high hills has its companions : 
the goats browse beside it ; and the traveller drinks from it, and 
passes over it with his staff ; and the peasant traces a new 
channel for it down to his mill-wheel. But this stream has no 
Companions : it flows on in an infinite seclusion, not secret nor 
realening, but a quietness of sweet daylight and open air, — a 
road space of tender and deep desolateness, drooped into repose 
BpBt of the midst of human labor and life ; the waves jilashing 
p^wly, with none to hear them ; and the wild birds building in 
the boughs, with none to fray them away ; and the soft, fra- 
grant herbs rising, and breathing, and fading, with no hand to 
gather them ; — and yet all bright and bare to the clouds above, 
and to the fresh fall«f the passing sunshine and pure rain. 
■ §9. But above the brows of those scai-ped cliffs, all is in an 
■ftutant changed. A few steps only beyond the flrs that stretch 
Hnieir branches, angular, and wild, and white, like forks of 
^*i^tning. into the air of the ravine, and we are in an arable 
country of the most perfect richness ; the swathes of its corn 
elqwing and burning from field to field ; its pretty hamlets all 
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vivid with Irnitftil orehariJa and flowery gardens, and goodly 

with steep-roofed storehouse and barn ; ita well-kept, bard, 
,pfirk-Iike roads rieing and falling from hillside to hillBide, or 
disuppeariiig among brown banks of mosa, and thickets of the 
wild raspberry and rose ; or gleaming through lines of tall trees, 
half glade, half avenue, where the gate opens, or the gatelesS' 
path turns trustedly aside, unhindered, into the garden of some 
statelier house, surrounded in ruru! pride with ita golden hives, 
and carved granaries, and irregular domain of latticed aud ei- 
puliered cottages, gladdening to look upon in their delicate 
homeliness — delicate, yet, in some sort, rude ; not like our Eng- 
lish homes — trim, laborious, formal, irreproatihable in comfort ;, 
but with a peculiar carelessness aud largeness in all their detail, 
harmonizing with the outlawed loveliness of their country. For 
there is an untamed strength even in all that soft and habitable 
land. It is, indeed, gilded with corn and fragrant with deep 
grass, but it is not subdued to the plough or to the scythe. It 
gives at its own free will, — it seems to have nothing wrested 
from it nor conquered in it. It is uot redeemed from desert- 
iiess, but unrestrained in fruitfulncas, — a generous land, bright 
with capricious plenty, and laughing from vale to vale in fitful 
fulness, kind and wild ; nor this without some sterner element 
mingled in the heart of it. For along all its ridges stand thft 
dark masses of innumerable pines, taking no part in its g 
ness, asserting themselves for ever as fined shadows, not to ba^ 
pierced or banished, even in the intensest sunlight ; fallea 
flakes and fragments of the night, stayed in their solemn squares. 
in the midst of all the rosy bendings of the orchard houghs, and 
yellow effulgence of the harvest, and tracing themselves in black 
network and motionless fringes against the blanched blue of 
the horizon in its saintly clearness. And yet they do not sad- 
den the landscape, but seem to have been set there chiefly to 
show how bright everything else is round them ; and all tho; 
clouds look of purer silver, and all the air seems filled with a 
whiter and more living sunshine, where they are pierced by the 
sable points of the pines ; and all the pastures look of more 
glowing green, where they run up between the purple trunks ;. 
and the sweet field footpaths skirt the edges of the forest for the. 
sake of its shade, sloping np and down about the slippery roots. 
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and losing themselves every now and then hopelessly among the 
■siolets, and ground ivy, and brown sheddinga of the fibrouB 
leaves ; and, at last, plunging into some open aisle where the 
light through the distant stems shows that there is a chance of 
coming out again on the other side ; and coming out, indeed, in 
a little while, from the scented darkness, into the dazzling air 
an<\ marvellous landscape, that stretches still farther and farther 
in new wilfulness of grove and garden, until, at last, the craggy 
mountains of the Simmenthal rise out of it, sharp into the roll- 
ing of the southern clouds, 

§ 10. I believe, for general development of human intelli- 
gence and sensibility, country of this kind is about the most 
perfect that exists, A richer landscape, as that of Italy, ener- 
vates, or causes wantonness ; a poorer contracts the conceptions, 
ttud hardens the temperament of both mind and body ; and one 
,inore curiously or prominently beautiful deadens the sense of 
raty. Even what is here of attractiveness, — far exceeding, aa 
it does that of most of the thickly peopled districts of the tem- 
perate zone, — seems to act harmfully on the poetical character 
of the Swiss; hut take its inhabitants all in all, as with deep 
love and stem penetration they arc painted in the works of their 
principal writer, Gotthelf, and I believe we shall not easily find 
a peasantry which would completely sustain comparison with 
them. 

But be this as it may, it is certain that the compact 
hherent rocks are appointed to form the greatest part of the 
earth's surface, and by their utility, and easily changed and 
governed qualities, to tempt man to dwell among them ; being, 
however, in countries not definitely mountainous, usually cov- 
ered to a certain depth by those beds of loose gravel and sand to 
which we agreed to give the name of diluvium. There ia noth-^ 
ing which will reiuire to be noted respecting these last, except 
the forms into which they ai-e brought by the action of water ; 
and the account of these belongs properly to the branch of 
inquiry which follows next in the order we proposed to ourselves, 
namely, that touching the sculpture of mountains, to which it 
ill be best to devote some separate chapters ; this only being 
,oted in conclusion respecting the various rocks whose nature 
,1$ been describing, that out of the entire series of them 
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ve may obtain almost every color plcaeant to Iinmaii sight, not 
the loss BO for being generally a little softened or Bitddencd. 
Thua wo have beautiful subdued reds, reaching tones of deep 
purple, in the porphyries, and of pale rose color, in the granites ; 
every kind of silvery and leaden grey, passing into purple, in the 
elates ; deep green, and every hue of greenish grey, in the vol- 
canic rocks and serpentines ; rich .orange, and golden brown, in 
the gneiBs ; black, in the lias limestones ; and all these, together 
with pure white, in the marbles. One color only we hardly ever 
get in an exposed rock— that dull brown which we noticed above, 
in speaking of color generally, as the most repulsive of all hues ; 
every approximation to it is softened by natnre, when exposed 
to the atmosphere, into a purple grey. All this can hardly he 
otherwise interpreted, than as prepared for the delight and rec- 
reation of man ; and I trust that the time may soon come when 
these beneficent and beautiful gifts of color may be rightly felt 
and wisely employed, and when the variegated fronts of oup 
houses may render tlie terra " stone-color" as little definite in 
the mind of the architect as that of " flower-color" would he to 
the hortioulturist. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

eK THE 5CLLPTUBE OF MOUNTAINS: — FIRST, THE LATERAl 
RANGES. 

§ 1. Close beside the path by which travellers ascend the 
MontaDvert from the valley of Cliamouni, on tlie riglit hand, 
where it first begins to rise among the pinea, there deacenda a 
Email stream from the foot of the granite peak known to the 
guides as the Aiguille Charmoz. It is concealed from the trav- 
eller by a thicket of alder, and its murmur is hardly heard, for 
it is one of the weakest streams of the valley. But it is a con- 
stant stream ; fed by a permanent though small glacier, and con- 
tinuing to flow even to the close of the summer, when morn 
copious torrents, depending only on the nidting of the lower 
snowa, have left their heds " stony channels in the sun." 

I BuppoBo that my readers must be generally aware that 
glaciers aro masses of ice in slow motion, at the rate of from 
ten t.0 twenty inches a day, and that tho stones wliich arc caught 
between them and the rocks over which they pass, or which aro 
embedded in the ice and dragged along by it over those rocks, 
are of course subjected to a crushing and grinding power alto- 
gether unparalleled by any other force in constant action. The 
dust to which these stones are reduced by tho friction is carried 
down by the Btreama which flow from the melting glacier, su 
that the water which in the morning may be pure, owing what 
little strength it has chiefly to tho rock springs, is in the after- 
I noon not only increased in volume, hut whitened with dissolved 
^B dust of granite, in pr&portion to the heat of the preceding hours 
^^^ of the day, and to the power and size of the glacier which feeds it. 
^^1 §3. Tho long drought whicli took place in theputumnof 
^^1 tb* year 1854, sealing every source of waters except these per- 
^^M pctual ones, left tho torrent of which I am speaking, and such 
^^B'othcrs, in a state peculiarly favorable to obBervance of their 
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leasl action on the mountains from which they descend. They 
frere entirely limited to tlieir own Ice f^iiiutuinB, and the quaU' 
tity o( powdered roct which thoy brought down was, of course, 
at its minimum, being nearly unmingled wilh any earth derived 
from the dissolution of softer soil, or vegetable mould, by rains. 

At three in the afternoou, on a warm day in September, 
when the torrent had reached its average maximum strength for 
the day, I filled an ordinary Bordeaux wine-flaek with the water 
where it wiw least turbid. From this quart of water I obtained 
twenty-four gr ns of sand and sediment, more or less fine. I 
cannot estimate the quant ty of water in the stream ; but tlie 
runlet of it at wh hi f I! d tl e flask was giving about two hun- 
dred bottles a n nut ther more, carrying down therefore 
about three qua t a of a p und of powdered granite every min- 
ute. This would be fo-t fie pounds an hour ; but allowing 
for the inferior power of the stream in the cooler periods of the 
day, and taking into consideration, on tho other aide, its in- 
creased power in rain, we may, I think, estimate its average 
hour's work at twenty-eight or thirty pounds, or a hundred 
weight every four hours. By this insignificant runlet, there- 
fore, some four inches wide and four inches deep, rather mora 
than two tons of the substance of the Mont Blanc are displaced, 
and carried down a certain distance every week ; and as it ia 
only for three or four months that the fiow of the stream ib 
checked hy frost, we may certainly allow eighty tons for tha 
mass which it annually moves. 

g 3. It ia not worth while to enter into any calculation ot 
the relation borne hy this i-unlet to tho great torrents which 
descend from the chain of Mont Blanc into the valley of Cha- 
mouni. To call it the thousandth part of the glacier waters, 
would give a ludicrous under-estimate of their total power ; but 
even so calling it, we should find for result that eighty thou- 
sand tons of monntiiin must be yearly transformed into drifte.d 
sand, and carried down a certain distance.* How much greater 
than this is the actual quantity so transformed I cannot tell ; 

• now for, is anollier question. Tho sand which llie strcnm bi'iogs from 
the holloni ii( onn eddy in ila course, il llirowa down in the next ; all that 
is prvrtil hy the uhove [rial la. (hnt tu) itintiy Iods of material ore annually 
d dowa by it a certain number of feel. 
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bat take this quantity as certain, and conBider that this i cpre- 
sents merely the results of the hibor of the constant Bu.nmcr 
Btrt'ums, utterly iiTespective of all sudden fulls of stones t/id of 
maescs of mountain (a single thunderbolt will eonuitimcs \i irvc a 
Kcar on the flank of a Eoft rock, looking like a trencli for ^ rail- 
road) ; and we shall then begin to apprehend souietliing rl the 
operation of the gicat laws of change, which are the con(*i*iona 
of all material existence, however ai)parent]y enduring. 'Lite 
hills, which, as compared with living beings, seem " ev /rlast- 
ing," are, in truth, aa perishing as they : its Tcina of f jwing 
fountain weary the mountain heart, as the crimson puis;; docs 
ours ; the natural force of the iron crag is abated in i.s ap- 
pointed time, like the strength of the sinews in a hum«n old 

age ; and it is but the lapse of the longer years of decay which. 

in the sight of its Creator, distinguishes the mountain range 
from the Dioth and the worm. 

g i. And hcQce two questions arise of the deepest interest. 
From what first created fonna were the mountains brought into 
their present condition ? into what forms will they change in 
the eonrse of ages? Was the world anciently in a more or less 
perfect state than it is now? was it less or more fitted for the 
habitation of the human race ? and are the changes which it is 
now undergoing favorable to that race or not? The present 
conformation of the earth appears dictated, as has been shown 
in the preceding chapters, by supreme wisdom and kindness. 
And yet its former state must have been different from what it 
is now ; as its present one from that which it must assume 
hereafter. Ts this, therefore, the earth's prime into which we 
arc bom ; or is it, with all its beauty, only the wreck of Para- 
dise? 

I cannot entangle the reader in the intricacy of the inquiriea 
necessary for anything like a satisfactory solution of these ques- 
tions. But, were ho to engage in such inquiries, their result 
would be his strong conviction of the earth's having been brought 
from a state in which it was utterly uninhabitable into one fitted 
kfor man ; —of its having been, when first inhabitable, more 
nintifnl than it is now ; and of its gradually tending to still 
reater inferiority of aspect, and untitness for abode. 

i,,iadeedj been the endeavor of some geologists to prove 
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that destrnotion and renoyation are continually proceeding sii 
ultaneoiisly in mountains as well aa in organic creaturiis ; tl 
■while existing eminences are being slowly lowered, otliers, 
order to supply their place, are being slowly elevated ; and tlia 
vhat is lose in beauty or healtliiness in one epot is gained i 
another. But I cannot assent to such a conclusion. Bvideni 
altogether incontrovertible points to a state of the earth in whid 
it could he tenanted only by lower animals, fitted for the ci( 
cumstances under whicli they lived by peculiar organization 
From this state it is admitted gradually to have been brough 
into that in which we now see it ; and tlie circumstances of tli 
existing dispensation, whatever may be the date of its en 
durance, seem to mo to point not less clearly to an end than b 
an origin ; to a creation, when " the earth was without forn 
and void," and to a close, when it must either be renovated 



g 5. In one sense, and in one only, the idea of a continuoi 

order of things is admissible, in so far as tho phenomena yfhid 
introduced, and those which are to terminate, the existing dJB 
pensfLtion, may have been, and may in future he, nothing mon 
than a gigantic development of agencies which are in eontinm 
operation around us. The experience we possess of volcanii 
agency is not yet large enough to enable ua to set limits to ib 
force ; and as we see tho rarity of subterraneous action generally 
proportioned to its violence, there may be appointed, in th 
natural order of things, convulsions to take place after certui 
epochs, on a scale which the human race has not yet lived lon( 
enough to witness. The soft silver cloud which writhes innocenti; 
on the crest of Vesuvius, rests there without intermission ; bu: 
the fury which lays cities in sepulchres of lava bursts forth on^ 
after intervals of centuries ; and the still fiercer indignation 6 
the greater volcanoes, which make half the globe vibrate witl 
earthi^uake, and shrivels op whole kingdoms with flame, is 
corded only in dim distances of history : so that it is not ir 
tioiial to admit that there may yet be powers dormant, not di 
stroyed, beneath the apparently calm surface of tho earth, whoi 
date of rest is the endurance of the human race, and who! 
date of action must be that of its doom. But wliether such ci 
lossal agencies are indeed in the existing order of tilings' 
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Ksot, sUll tlie effective truth, for as, ia one and the Bame. T]io 
rth, 03 a tormented and trembling ball, may have rullcd ia 
■■apace for myriads of ages heforc humanity was formed from iu 
B^ciBt ; and as a devastated ruin it may continue to roll, when all 
tLat dust shall again have been mingled with allies that never 
Kiwei-o warmed by life, or polluted by sin. But for us the iotelli- 
giblu and substantial fuct is that the earth lias been brought, by 
B know not of, into a form fitted for our habitation : oti 
ELat form a gradual, but destructive, change is continually taking 
blace, and the course of that change points clearly to a period 
jirhen it will no more bo fitted for the dwelling-place of men. 

It is, therefore, not so much what these forms of the 
rth actually are, as what they are continually becoming, that 
[fe have to observe ; nor is it possiblo thus to observe thorn 
nithout an instinctive reference to the first state out of which 
ihey have been brought. The existing torrent has dug its bed 
I thousand feet deep. But iu what form was the mouutaia 
loriginally raised which gave that torrent its track and power? 
The existing precipice is wrought into towers and bastions by 
the perpetual fall of its fragments. In what form did It stand 
bt'fore a single fragment fell ? . 

Yet to such questions, continually suggesting themselves, it 
is never possible to give a complete answer. For a certain dis- 
tance, the past work of e:tisting forces can he traced ; but there 
gradually the mist gathers, and the footsteps of more gigantic 
agencies are traceable iu tlie darkness ; and still, as we endeavor 
to penetrate farther and farther into departed time, the thunder 
K6t the Almighty power sounds louder and louder ; and the 
Hlouds gather broader and more fearfully, until at last the Sinai 
nf the world is seen altogeflicr upon a smoke, and the fence of 
Kb foot is reached, which none can break through. 
H § 7. If, therefore, we venture to advance towards the spot 
BrfaerQ the cloud first comes down, it is rather with the purpose 
Hf fully pointing out that there i^ a cloud, than of entering into 
K, It is well to have been fully convinced of the oxistenes of 
Hfie mystery, in an age far too apt to suppose that everything 
Bniioh is visible is explicable, and everything that is present, cter- 
■ul. But besides ascertaining the existence of this mystery, we 
Bball perhaps be able to form some new conjectures respecting 
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the facts of monntain aspects in the past ages. Tfot respecting 
the processoa or powers to which the hills owe their origin, but 
resjiectilig the aspect thoy first assumed. 

§8. For it is evident that, through all their ruin, some 
traces must still exist of the originul contours. The directions 
in which the mass gives way must have beeu dictated by the 
disposition of its aucient sides ; and the currents of the streams 
that wear its flanks must still, in great part, follow the course of 
the primal Talleys. So that, in tJie actual form of any moun- 
tain peak, there must usually bo traceable the shadow or skele- 
ton of its former self ; like the obscure indications of the first 
frame of a war-wora tower, preserved, in some places, under the 
heap of its ruins, in others to be restored in imagination from 
the thin remnants of its tottering shell ; while here and there, in 

tie sheltered spot, a few unfallcn stones retain their Qothio 
sculpture, and a few toitches of the chisel, or stains of color, 
inform us ot the whole mind aud perfect skill of the old de- 
feigner. With this great difference, nevertheless, that in the 
human architecture the builder did not calculate upon ruin, 
nor appoint the course of impendent desolation ; hut that in the 
hand of the great Architect of tlio mountains, time and decay 
are as much the instruments of His purpose as the forces by 
which He first led forth tho troops of hills in leaping flocks : — 
the lightning aud the torrent, and tho wasting and weariness of 
innumerable ages, all bear their part in the working out ot one 
consistent plan ; and the Builder of the temple for ever stands 
beside His work, appointing the stone that is to fall, and the 
pillar that is to be abased, and guiding all the seeming wildneaa 
of chance and change, into ordained splendors and foreseen har- 
monies. 

§ 9. Mountain masses, then, considered with respect to their 
flfst raising and first sculpture, may be conveniently divided 
into two great groups ; namely, those made up of beds or layers, - 
commonly called stratified ; and those made of more or less 
united substance, called unstratified. The former are nearly 
always composed of coherent roeka, the latter of crystallines ; 
and the former almost always occupy the outside, the latter the 
centre of mountain chains. It signifies, therefore, very little 
whether we distinguish the groups by calling one stratified and 
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the other noatrntified, or one " colierent" and the other " cryB- 
talline," or one " lateral" and the other "centi-al." Bat as 
this last diatinction in positiou soums to have moro influence on 
their forms than either of the others, it ia, perhaps, best, wlien 
we are eiarnining them in oonnoction with art, that tliia should 
be thoroughly kept in mind ; and therefore we will consider the 
first group nnder the title of " lateral ranges," and the second 
under that of " central peaks." 

§ 10, The LATERAL BANGEs, which we are first to examine, 
are- for the most part, broad tabular masses of sandstone, lime- 
Bto>ie, or whatever their material may be, — tited slightly up 
over largo spaces (several or many miles square), and forming 
pr(«;ipicca with their exposed edges, as a book rcBting obliquely 
on inottier book forms miniature precipices with its back and 
flides. The book is a tolerably accurate representation of the 
nioimtain in substitnce, 
tis well as in external 
aspect ; nearly all these 
tabular masses of rock 
being composed of a 
mnltitnde of thinner 
bf^ds or layers, as tho 
thickness of the book is 
made np of its leaves ; 
while every one of the mountain leaves is usually written over, 
though in dim characters, like those of a faded maunscript, with 
history of departed ages. 

" How were these mountain voinmea raised, and how are they 
gnpportedP" are the natural questions following such a state- 
ment. 

And the only answer ia : " Behold the cloud." 

Ko eye has ever seen one of these raised on a large scale ; no 
investigation haa brought completely to light the conditions 
nnder which the materials which support them wore prepared. 
This only is tho simple fact, that they are raised into such 
sloping positions ; generally several resting one upon another, 
like a row of books fallen down (Fig. 8) ; the last bonk being 
nsnally projipod by a piece of formless compact crystalline rock, 
jepresented by the piece of cmmjiled paper at it. 
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§ 11. It is another Eimple fact that this arrangemeDt is n 
effected in an orderly and serene manner ; but that the books, 
if tliey were ever neatly bound, have been fearfully torn 
pieces and dog's-eared in the coarse of their elevation ; some- 
times torn leaf from leaf, but more commonly rent across, as ii 
the paper had been wet and soft : or, to leave the book simili- 
tude, which is becoming inconvenient, the beds seem to hav( 
been in the conHistence of a paste 
more or less dry ; in some place 
brittle, and breaking, like a cak^ 
fairly across; in others moist au( 
tough, and tearing like dough, 
bending like hot iron ; and, in oth 
crs, crushed and shivering into dust 
like uniuinealed glass. And in thea 
various states they ai-e either ben 
or broken, or shivered, as the case may be, into fragments o: 
variouB shapes, which are usually tossed one on top of another, 
as above described ; but, of course, under such circumstances 
presenting, not the uniform edges of the hooka, but jaggef 
edges, as in Fig, 9. 

g 12. Do not let it be said that I am passing my prescribed 
limits, and that I have tried to enter the clouds, and am describ 
ing operations which have 
never been witnessed, I de- 
scribe facts or semblances, 
not operations. I say " seejii 





to have been," not "have 
been." I say " are bent ;" 
I do not say " have i 
bent." Most travellers must 
remember the entrance to the 
valley of Cluse, from the plain of Bonneville, on the road fronl 
Geneva to Chamouni. They remember that immediately aftei 
entering it they lind a great precipice on their left., not less thai 
two thousand feet in perpendicular height. That precipice ii 
formed by beds of limestone bent like a rainbow, as in Fig. 10, 
Their edges constitute the cliff ; tlie flat arch which tliey forn 
with their backs ia covered with pine forests and meadows, ei 
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Hiding for three or four leagues in the direction of Sixt. 
'a whole moimtAiu was colled out of nuthiiig into tlie 
"Eom it poasessea, or created first iii the form of a level mass, 
mid tben actually bent and broken by external force, is quite 
irrtlevunt to our present purpose ; but it is impossible to desL-ribc 
its form without appearing to imply tliD latter alternative ; and 
all tiie distinct evidence wiiich cun be obtained upon the eub- 
JMt points to such a eoncluaion, altliOugh there arc certain 
feutares in such mountains which, up to tiie present time, hare 
rendered all positive conclusion impossible, not because they 
contradict the theories in question, but because they arc utterly 
inexplicable on any theory whatever. 

§ 13. We return tben to our Fig. 9, representing beds which 
aplMflr to have been broken short off at the edges. " If tbey 
eferwere actually broken," the reader asks, " what couSd have 
tecome of the bits ?" Sometimes they seem to have been lost, 
carried away no one knows where, Sometimes they are really 
ImaA in scattered fragments or dust in the neighborhood. 
Sometimes the mountain is simply broken in two, and the pieces 
correepond to eaeh other, only leaving a valley between ; but 
more frequently one half slips down, or the other is pushed up. 
In such cases, the coincidence of part with part is sometimes so 
eiact, that half of a broken pebble has been found on one side, 
Md the other half five or six hundred feet below, on the other. 

^ 14. The beds, however, which are to form mountains of 
sny eminence are seldom divided in this gentle way. If brittle, 
ono would think they had been broken aa a captain's biscuit 
"^ " 1, leaving sharp and ragged edges ; and if tough, they ap- 

r to haTe been torn asunder very much like a piece of new 

! beds .which present the most definite appearances of 

t fracture, are those of that grey or black limestone above 

iribed (Chap. x. § 4), formed into a number of thin layers 

p^ leaves, commonly separated by filmy spreadings of calcareous 

Ifid, hard when dry, but easily softened by moisture ; the 

Roi?, considered as a mass, easily friable, though particular 

la may be very thick and hard. Imagine a layer of such sub- 

I, three or four thousand feet thick, broken with a sharp 

\ tbcough. the middle, and one piece of it thrown up as in 
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Fig. 1 1. It ig ovidont tlmt the first regult of each a shock won 
be u comiilcto shuttering of the conaieteiicc of tlio broken edge 
and tbtit tlieso wotild fall, some on the instant, and otliers to 
tcring and criimbling away from time to time, until the c 




got in some dcgrM settled into a tcuttble form. The fallei 
tneals wonid lie iu h coufiiacd heajt at the bottom, hiding pef. 
hips one h»lf of its heigbl, as tn Fig. 12 ; the top of it, wrougW 
into somewhat less ragged shapt-, would tljenreforlh submit iteell 
ODif to the gradual influences of time mid stono. 




I do not saT tint tU« <^icmtKm kNS KtnaUT tab* |iIh». ] 
nenlT sax Out tmdt eiiWs A» tn »BU>tvi<d«« «r»t ia t^ fqtm 
efcowB at Fif . 13. or, more pn^!«ri5 ^<MliiB^, ia tint (Mm ""^ 
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fied by R^ncies in vieible operation, whoao work can be trftced 
upon ihem, toncli by touch. But the condition at Fig. 12 is the 
first rongh blocking out of their form, the primal state in wliich 
they denionBirabiy wore, some thousands of yeara ago, liut be- 
yond which no human rCiiBou can trace them witliout danger of 
error. The cloud fastens upou them there. 

§ 15. It is rare, however, that such a cHf! as that represented 
b Fig. 12 can maintain itself long in such a contour. Usually 
it monlders gradually away into a eteep mound or hank ; and 
the larger number of bold cliffs are composed of far more solid 
wck, which in its general make is qifito unehattered and flaw- 
leaa ; apparently unaHectcd, as far as its coherence is concerned, 
lij any shock it may have suffered in being raised to its po- 
ntiim, or hewn into itB form. Beds occur in the Alps com- 
poaed of solid coherent limestone (such as that familiar t^ the 
iDgliflh traveller in the clitla of Matlock and Bristol), 3000 or 
lOdOBset thick, and broken short off throughout a great part of 
tliis tbicknesa, forming nearly * sheer precipices not less than 
ISOO or 3000 feet in height, after all deduction has been made 
fctslopes of debris at the bottom, and for rounded diminution 
It the top. 

§ 16. The geologist plunges into vague suppositions and fan- 
twtie theories in order to account for these cliffs ; but, after all 
tlist can be dreamed or discovered, they remain in great pai"t in- 
Mplioablo. If they were interiorly shattered, it would be easy 
to UDderatand that, in their hardened condition, they had been 
broken violently asunder ; but it is not easy to conceive a firm 
idlifiot limestone broken through a thickness of 9000 feet with- 
' it sliowing a craek in any other part of it. If they were di- 
in a soft state, like that of past*, it is still leas easy to 
iratand how any snch soft material could maintain itself, 
it dried, in the form of a cliff so enormous and so ponder- 
it must have flowed down from the top, or squeezed itself 
n bulging protuberance at the base. But it lias done 
wither; and we are left to choose between the suppositiona * 
^»t the mountain was created in a form approximating to that ' 
'liich it now wears, or that the shock which produced it ■? 
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80 violent and irresistible, aa to do its work neatly in an instant, 
and cause no flaws to the rock escept in the actual line of frac- 
ture. The force must have been analogous eitlier to the Irglit 
and shurp blow of the hammer witli which one breaks a stous 
into two pieces us it lies in the hand, or the parting caneedbj 
settlement under great weight, like the cracks through ths, 
brickwork of a modern ill-built house. And jet the very beds 
which seem at the time they were broken to have possessed this 
firmness of consistency, are also bent throughout their wholft 
body into waves, apparently following the action of thefoRS 
that fniclured them, like waves of sea under the wind. Tmljl 
the cloud liea darkly upon ua here I 

§ 17. And it renders these precipices more remarkable thit 
there la in thei 
ciplfl of compensation 
against destrnctive 
en COS. They are 
cloven buck continnalljE 
into new cliffs, as ont 
chalk shores are by 
sea ; otherwise, one migh 
attribute their firet exisl 
enee to the force 
streams. But, on 
contrary, the action 
years upon them is v 
always one of deterioM 
tion. The increasing heap of fallen fragments conceals mon 
and more of their base, and the wearing of the rain lowers th» 
height and softens the sternness of their brows, so that a gre 
part of their terror has evidently been subdaed by time ; and tb 
farther we endeavor to penetrate their history, the more myet<( 
rious are the forms we are required to explui 

§ 18. Hitherto, however, for the sake of clearness, we liaw 
spoken of hills as if they were composed of a single masa t 
The ihreo great volurao of rock. It is very seldom that they are n 
ro™»oiBtraafiel "^^^ "r three layers are usually raised at once, wil 
moupiatn*. certain general results on mountain form, which i 

IB next necessary to examine. 
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^H| 1st. Suppose a Borics of beds raised in the condition a, Fig. 

^^p, the lowest soft, the uppermost compact ; it is evident that 

^Be lower beds would rapidly crumble away, and the compuct 

^L Wri above mass abovG break for wimt of suiiport, until the 

""P*- rocks beneath had reached a slope at winch they 

J could securely sustain themaclvee, as well as the weight of wall 

love, thus bringing the hill into the outline b. 

I 2d. If, on the other hand, the liill were originally raised oa 

fcc, the softest beds being at the top, these would crumble into 

Tfeir smooth slope without affecting the outline of the mass be- 

iiape above low, and the hill would assume the form d, large 

masses of debris being in either of these two cases 

mmnlated at the foot of the slope, or of the cliff. These first 

mins might, by subsequent changfis, be variously engulfed, car- 

ried away, or covered over, so as to leave nothing visible, or at 

nothing no- 

, but the 

jat cliff with its 

e above or b 

Without 

kaisting on the i 

nidcnces orprob- 

ibiMtiea of such ', 

Mnstruction, it is-^ 

Buffieient to state 

tliut mountains of the two types, Sandrf, are exceedingly common 

in all parts of the world ; and though of course confused with 

II others, and themselves always more or less imperfectly dovelo{)ed, 

^■ettliey are, ou the whole, singularly definite as classes of hills, 

^B|ninplesof which can hardly but remain clearly impressed on the 

^^Knil of every traveller. Of the first, J, Salisbury Crags, near 

^^^liinburgb, is a nearly perfect instance, though on a diminutive 

"^nle. The cliffs of Lauterbrunnen, in the Oberland, are almost 

without esception formed on the type d. 

3d. When the elevated mass, instead of consisting merely of 

1*0 great divisions, includes alternately hard and soft beds, as 

St 0, Fig, 14, the vertical 'cliffs and inclined banks alternate with 

■MKotH uid nau ^^"^^ other, and the mountain rises on a seri' s of 

^H''""'^'* steps, with receding slopes of turf or debris on Llio • 
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ledge of each, as at 6. At the head of the valley of Sixt, in 
voy, hu^e niaases of mountain connected with the Bnet are tb 

constructed : their slopes are quite smooth, and composed 
good pasture land, and the cliffs in many places literally vcrl 
cal. In the summer the peasants make hay on the inclined pa 
turea ; and the hay is " carried" by merely binding the ha 
cocks tight and rolling them down the slope and over the cli: 
wlien I have heard them fall to the bank below, a lieight 
from five to eight hnndred feet, with a sound like the diataj 
report of a heavy piece of artillery. 

g 1!', The next point of importance in these beds is the en 
vature, to which, as well as to fracture, they seem to have be( 
subjected. This curvature is not to he confounded with th| 
rippling or undulating character of every portion of the elal 
crystalline rocks above described. 1 am now speaking of a 
kinds of rocks indifferently ; — not of their appearance in sma 




pieces, but of their great contours in masses, thousands of fe< 
thick. And it is almost universally true of these masses thi 
they do not merely lie in flat superposition one over another, i 
the books in Fig. 8 ; but they lie in vuves, move or less vast ai 
sweeping according to the scale of the country, as in Fig. 1; 
where the distance from one side of the figure to the other 
supposed to be four or five leugnes, 

g 20, Now, observe, if the precipices winch wo have jn 
been describing had been broken when their substance was io 
hard state, there appears no reason why any connexion shou! 
be apparent between the energy of vndvlaiiOTi and these brohi 
rocks. If the continuous waves were caused by convnlsi' 
movements of the earth's surface while its substance waa pliabli 
and were loft in repose for so long a period as to become pa 
fee tly hard before they were broken into cliffs, there seem a i 
reason, why the second series of shocks should so closely ha\ 
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confined itself to the locality wliich had snUered tho first, tliat 
the most abnipt precipices should always be associatpd with the 
wiideat waves. We miglit have expected that EometimeB wo 
Aould have had noble cliffs raised where the waves had beeii 
Biiglit ; and sometimes low and slight fractures where the waves 
had been yiolent. lint this is not so. The contortions and ^ 
fnctnrrabear always siicb relation to each other as appears posl- 
tivelj lo imply con tempo ran eons formation. Throngh all the 
lowlund districts of the world the overage contour of the waves 




k ia somewhat as represented in Fig. IC a, and the litllo 
W« or hills formed at tho edges of the beds (whether by frac- 
', as oftener happens in such countries, by gradual wasb- 
J Bway under the snrge of ancient seas) are no higher, in 
pjportion to tho extent of surface, than the little steps seen in 
"Centre of the figure. Sueh is the nature, and such the scale, 
Sthe ranges of hilla which form our own downs and wolds, 
iuiii-the French coteaux beside their winding rivers. But ns 
t. iJie hill countries, tho undulation becomes moro 
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marked, and the crags more bold ; so that almost any porti 
of such mountain ranges, as the Jura or the Vosges will presc 
itself under conditions such as those at b^ the precipices at t 
edges being bolder in exact proportion to the violence of wai 
And, finally; in the central and noblest chains the undulati 
becomes literally contortion ; the beds occur in such positio 
as those at c, and the precipices are bold and terrific in ext 
proportion to this exaggerated and tremendous contortion. 

§ 21. These facts appear to be just as contrary to the su 
position of the mountains having been formed while the roc 
were hard, as the considerations adduced in § 15 are to that 
their being formed while they were soft. And I believe t] 
more the reader revolves the subject in his thoughts, and tl 
more opportunities he has of examining the existing facts, tl 
less explicable those facts will become to him, and the more re 
erent will be his acknowledgment of the presence of the cloud. 

For, as he examines more clearly the structure of the gre« 
mountain ranges, he will find that though invariably the bolder 
forms are associated with the most violent contortions, the 
sometimes/o//o?(;the contortions, and sometimes appear entirel 
independent of them. For instance, in crossing the pass of th 
T6te Noire, if the traveller defers his journey till near the after 
noon, so that from the top of the pass he may see the gi-ea 
limestone mountain in the Valais, called the Dent de Morcles 
under the full evening light, he will observe that its peaks an 
hewn out of a group of contorted beds, as shown in Fig. 4^ 
Plate 29. The wild and irregular zigzag of the beds, which 
traverse the face of the cliff with tlie irregularity of a flash oi 
lightning, has apparently not the slightest influence on the out- 
line of the peak. It has been carved out of the mass, with no 
reference whatever to the interior structure. In like manner, 
as we shall see hereafter, the most wonderful peak in the whole 
range of the Alps seems to have been cut out of a series of nearly 
horizontal beds, as a square pillar of hay is cut out of a half- 
consumed haystack. And yet, on the other hand, we meet per- 
petually with 'instances in which the curves of the beds have 
in great part directed the shape of the whole mass of mountain. 
The gorge which leads from the village of Ardon, in the Valais, 
up to the root of the Diablerets, runs between two ranges of 
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hncstono hills, of whicli the rude ooatour is gircii m Fig. 17, 
The great slupo seen on the left, risiug about scTen 
■oiianDil feet above the ravine, is oothiug but the baclc of one 
Beel: of limestone, whose broken edge forms tlie first cliff at the 
mp, a heiglit of about six hundred feet, the second cliff being 
le edge of another bed emergent beneath it, and the slope be- 
iond, the surface of a third. These beds of limestone all de- 
fend at a uniform inclination into the gorge, where they are 
iBpped ehort off, the torrent cutting its way along the cleft, 
"e the beds rise on the other aide in a huge contorted wave, 
rmiLg the ridge of mountains on the right, — a chain about 
fcen Jiilea in length, and from five thousand to six thousand 
n height. The actual order of the beds is seen in Fig, 18, 
t is one of the boldest and clooreat examples of the form of 
adoimtaiufi being correspondent to the curves of beds which I 
bre ever seen ; it also exhibits a condition of the summits 
tiiich is of constant occurrence in stratified hills, and peculiarly 
important as giving rise to the serrated structure, rendered claa- 
fflwl liy the Spaniards in their universal term for mountain 
ndgea, Sierra, and obtaining for one of the most important 
members of the Comasque chain of Alps its well known Italian 
nnine— I] Resegone. Such mountiiina arc not merely succes* _ 
iitina of irregular peaks, more or leas resembling Ihe edge of &■ 
Bincb-hacked sword ; they arc orderly sujcesaions of teeth set in 
Me dhection, closely resembling those of a somewhat overworn 
saw, and nearly always produced by successive beds emerging 
one from beneath the other, 

I'iZ. In all such casea there is an infinitely greater difficulty 
in aowunting for tJie forms than in explaining the fracture of a 
^ngle bod. How, and when, and where, were the otlier por- 
! carried away? Was each bed once continuous over a 
Beh larger space from the point where its edge is now broken 
■i or have such beds slipped back into some gulf behind them? 
' I very easy for geologists to speak generally of elevation and 
Mtaision, but very difficult to explain what sort of convulsion 
gconld be which passed forward from the edge of one bed to 
:e of another, and broke the required portion off each 
Wioul disturbing the rest. Try the experiment in the simplest 
i.: put half a dozen of hard captain's biscuits in a sloping 






Hiltion on a tabic, and then try, as thoy lio, to brcuk the odgo 
nteuch, one by one, without disturbing thu rest. At least, you 
Ffill Imve to raise the edge before you can break it ; to put your 
lund underneath, between it and the next biseuit, before you' 
tan get any purchase on it. What force was it that put its 
Bufert between one bed of limestone GOO feet thick and the 
nest beneath ? If you ti'y to break the biscuits by a blow from 
i\me, observe the necessary (wrco of your blow, and llimi con- 
1, if you cun, the sort of Jianimcr that was required to break 
|£ie 600 feet of rock through in the same way. But, also, you 
3nll, ten to one, break two biscuitB at the same time. Now, in 
» serrated formations, two biscuits are neeer broken at the 
16 time. There is no appearance of the slightest jar having 
in jilacc aGTecting tiio bed beneath. If there be, a huge cliS 
Brgofgu is formed at that spot, not a siernt. Thus, iu Fig. 18, 
I liebeda are alT(.-eted throughout their united body by the shock 
I viiitli formed the ravine at a ; but they are broken, ouo by one, 
|:utD Ihe cliffs at b and c. Sometimes one is tempted to think 
ttit lliey must have been slipped back, one from olf the other ; 
Wi there is never any appeBrance of friction having taken 
Jiace on their exposed surfaces ; in the plurality of instances 
uance or rise from their roots in waves (see Fig. 16 
above) renders the thing utterly impossible ; and in the few in- 
stances which have been known of such action actually taking 
paloe (which have always been on a small scale), the sliding bed 
uas been torn into a thousand fragments almost as soon as it 
tegaa to move.* 

J 33, And, dcally, supposing a force found capable of break- 
ing these beds in the manner required, what force was it that 
*!amed the fragments away? How were the gigantic fields of 
wtttered marble conveyed from tlie ledges which were to remain 
^oaed ? No signs of violence are found on these ledges ; 
plttt marks tliere are, the rain and natural decay have softly 
i through a long aerioa of years. Those very time-marks 
D*rhaTe indeed effaced mere superficial ajipearauces of convul- 
; bnt could they have effaced all evidence of the action of 

* The BoBSberif fall, compared to Hie convulsiona which seem to have 
in piscc in the hi^licr X\[is, i» like the slip of a pavuig atone compared 
■tbeUTof a tower 
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Buch floods US vould hare been neceasar; to can; bodily ai 
the wboloruiit of ubiockof marble leagues in length and bread 
and u quarter of a mile thick ? Fonder over the intense man 
lousness of this. The bed at c (Fig. 18) must drat be brol 
thi'ougli the midst of it into a sharp precipice, without at 
disturbing it elsewhere ; and then all of it beyond c ia to be b 
ken up, and curried perfectly away, without disturbing or we 
ing down the face of the cliff at c. 

And yet no trace of the means by which all this was effect 
"is left. The rock stands forth in its white and rugged myste: 
as if its peak bod been born out of the blue sky. The stren^ 
that raised it, and the sea that wrought upon it, have pass 
away, and left no sign ; and we have no words wherein to i: 
scribe their departure, no thoughts to form about their actio 
than those of the perpetual and unsatisfied interrogation, — 

" What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddeati 
And ye mounlains, that ye skipped like lamba T' 
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—SECONDLY, THE CENTEAL 



§ 1. In the 20th paragraph of the last chapter, it wae noticed 

I that ordiniirily the most irregular contortions or fractures of 

I beds of rock wore found in the districta of most elevated hills, 

I the contortion or fracture thus appearing to be produced at the 

I moment of elevation. It has also previously been stated that 

I the hardness and crystalline structure of the material incroasod 

I ivitli the moitutainous character of the ground ; so that we find 

L as almost invariably correlative, the kardtiess of the rock, its dis- 

I lortion, anil its height; and, in like manner its softness, regu- 

I larily of position, and lovmess. Thus, the line of beds in an 

lli^nglish range of down, composed of soft chalk which crnmbleB 

I beneath the lingers, will be as low and continuous as in « of Fig. 

I]6 (p. 151) : the beds in the Jura mountains, composed of firm 

Tlimcatone, which needs a heavy hammer stroke to break it, will 

Wb& as high and wavy as at b; and the ranges of Alps, composed 

of slaty crystallines, yielding only to steel wedges or to gun- 

ftpowder, will be as lofty and as wild in structure as at c. With- 

(out this beneficent connection of hardness of material with 

Jioight, mountain ranges either couM not have existed, or would 

not have been habitable. In their present magnificent form, 

■they could not have existed ; and whatever their forms, the fre- 

■quent falls and crumblings away, which are of little consequence 

a the low crags of Hastings, Dover, or Lyme, would have been 

tatal to the population of the valleys beneath, when they took 

slace from heights of eight or ten thousand feet. 

g 2, But tliis hardening of the material would not have been 
lafficient, by itself, to secure the safety of the iuhahitants. Un- 
I the reader has been alreatiy familiarized with geological 
icta, he must surely have been struck by the prominence "' 
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ike bedded structure in all the instances of mountain form glTi 
in tlie preceding chapter ; and must have asked himself, Wt 
are mountains always built in this masonry -like way, rather thi 
in compact masses ? Now, it is true that according to presei 
geological theories, the bedded structure was a necessary cons 
quence of the mode in which the materials were accumulated ; bi 
it is not less true that this bedded structure is now the princip 
means of securing the stability of the mass, and is to be r< 
garded as a beneficent appointment, with such special vie^ 
That structure compels each mountain to assume the safei 
tA>ntour of which under the' given circumstances of upheaval : 
is capable. If it were all composed of an amorphous mass c 
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stone u-r at A, Fig. 19, a crack beginning from the top, as at a 
in A, might gradually extend downwards in the direction z y 
in B, until the whole mass, indicated by the shade, separated 
itself and fell. But when the whole mountain is arranged in 
beds, as at c, the crack beginning at the top stops in the upper- 
most bed, or, if it extends to the next, it will be in a different 
place, and the detached blocks, marked by the shaded portions, 
are of course still as secure in their positions as before the crack 
took place. If, indeed, the beds sloped towards the precipice, 
as at D, the danger would be greater ; but if the reader looks to 
any of the examples of mountain form hitherto given, he will 
find that the universal tendency of the modes of elevation is to 
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cansfl the beds to elope awa^ from the precipice, and to build 
thfl whole mountain in the form c, which afforda the 'j'-inost 
possible degree of security. Neaj^ly all the mountains ivhlch 
risB immediately above thickly peopled districts, thou^.i they 
mavappear to be thrown into isolutcd peaks, are iu reality noth- 
ing Dioi'e than flattiah ranks of rock, terminated by wallii of cliff, 
of this perfectly safe kind ; and it will be part of our ttsk '.v. the 
encceeding chapter to examine at some length tho mcl^s in 
which sublime and threatening forms are almost deo^ptiv^ly as- 
Bnmed by arrangements of mountain which are In thunselves 
tlius simple and secure. 

1 3. It, however, fell within the purpose of the Great Bu-lder 
to give, in the highest peaks of mountains, examj-Ies of form 
mk Etrunge and majestic than any which could be attained by 
Jtrectnrea so beneficently adapted to the welfare of the human 
pn. And the admission of other modes of elevation, more cer- 
ms and less secure, takes place exactly in proportion to th« in- 
Heuing presence of such conditions in the locality as shall 
wider it on other grounds unlikely to be inhabitt'd, or incapable 
R being so. Where the soil is rich and the climate soft, the 
Bllfl are low and safe ; * as the ground becomes poorer and the 
Mr teener, they rise into forms of more peril and pride ; and 
pir utmost terror is shown only where their fragments fall on 
pckless ice, and the thunder of their ruiil can be hoard but by 
Iw ibex and the eagle. 

I §4. The safety of the lower mountains depends, as has just 
Ken observed, on their tendency to divide themselves into beds. 
Wt it will easily he uuderstood that, together with security, 
Well a structure involves some monotonyof asjiect ; and that the 
Ability of a rent like that indicated in the last figure, extend- 
Pg itself without a check, so as to detach some vast portion of 
n mountain at once, would be a means of obtaining accidental 
pfma of far greater awfulness. We find, accordingly, that the 
Mded structure is departed from in the central peaks; that 

I * It may lie thougbt I should have reversed these sentences, and written 
bre the hilla are low and infe. Ilio climate ia sofl. &c. But it is ant so, 
untccedout reason can be shown why the Mont Cervio or Finsteraariioni 
pld not bave risen sharp out of the plains of Lomburdy. instead of out 
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they are in reality gilted with tliia power, or, if we choose so I 
regard it, affected with this weakness, of rending downward 
throughout into vertical shfets ; and that to this end they ai 
naually composed of that atruetureleas and massive rock whic 
■we have characterized by the term " comptiet crystjilline. " 

§ 5, This, indeed, is not nniveraal. It hapjiens sometimi 
that toward the centre of great hill ranges ordinary etratifie 
rocks of the coherent groups are hardened into more compac 
strength than ia usual with them ; and out of the hardened mas 
a peak, or range of peaks, is cut aa if out of a single bloch 
Thus the well known Dent du Midi of Bex, a mountain of pe 
culiar interest to the English travellers who crowd the variou 
inns and pensions which now glitter along the shores of th 
Lake of Geneva at Vevay, Clarens, and Montreux, is cut out o 
horizontal beds of rock which are traceable in tlie evening ligh 
by their dark and light lincE along it-a sides, like couraos of ma 
sonry ; the real form of the mountain being that of the ridge o 
a steep house-roof, jagged a,nd broken at the top, so that, seet 
from near St. Maurice, the extremity of the ridge apjieara i 
sharp pyramid. The Dent de Moreles, opposite the Dent At 
Midi, has been already noticed, and ia figured in Plate 29, Fig. 
4, In like manner, the Miitterhorn is cut out of a block oJ 
nearly horizontal beds of gneias. But in all these cases th( 
materials are so hardened and knit together that to all intcnti 
and purposes they form one solid mass, and when the forms ars 
to be of the boldest character possible, this solid mass is un- 
stratified, and of compact crystalline rock. ' 

g 6, In looking from Geneva in the morning light, whaii 
Mont Blanc and its companion hills are seen dark against th(( 
dawn, almost every traveller must have been struck by the nota>i 
ble range of jagged peaks which hound the horizon immediately, 
to the north-east of Mont Blanc. In ordinary weather they ap-, 
pear a single chain, but if any clouds or mists happen to float, 
into the heart of the group, it divides itself into two ranges^i 
lower and higher, aa in Fig. 1, Plato 29, of which the uppermost; 
and more distant chain is the real crest of the Alps, and the' 
lower and darker line is composed of subordinate peaks which) 
form the south side of the valley of Ohamouni, and are thereforg 
ordinarily known as the " Aiguilles of Chaniouni." 
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Tiioagli separated by some eight or nine miles of aetnal dis- 
[ t&nce, the two ranges are part of one and the aaine system of 
' rock, They are both of I hem most notable examples of the 
structure of the compact crystalline peaks, nud their jagged 
and Bpiry oatlines are rendered still more remarkable in any view 
obtained of them in the immediate neighborhood of (Jeneva, by 
ttlieir rising, as in the figure, over two long slopes of compara- 
tively fiattish monntain. The highest of these is the back of a 
Btratified linioBtone range, distant about twenty-five miles, whose 
preoipitons extremity, nodding over the little village of St. Mar- 
tin's is well known under the name of the Aignillo de Vurens. 
Th nea'e line is the edge of another limestone mountain, called 
tb Pet I Sal6ve, within five miles of Geneva. And thns we 
h two ranges of the crystalline rocka opposed to two ranges 
f ill oherents, both having their distinctive characters, the 
f rtical fractnre, the other of level continnousness, dc- 
1 jxJ on an enormous scale. I am aware of no other view in 
E p where the essential character is ties of the two formations 
u losely and graphically displayed. 

§ 7. Nor can I imagine any person thoughtfully regarding the 
more distant range, without feeling his curiosity strongly ex- 
cilcd as to the method of its first sculpture. That long banks 
Md fields of rock should be raised aslope, and break at their 
edges into cliffs, however mysterious the details of the operation 
■nay bo, is yet conceivable in the main circumstances without ■ 
My great effort of imagination. But the carving of those great 
obelisks and spires out of an infinitely harder rock ; the sculp- 
ture of all the fretted pinnswles on the inaccessible and calm 
elevation of that great cathedral, — how and when was this 
"'fought? It is nccessar}-, before the extent and difficulty of 
sueh a question can bo folt, to explain more fuliy the scale and 
■character of the peaks under consideration. 

, The valley of Chamouui, largely viewed, and irrespeci- 
pelj of minor ravines and irregularities, is nothing more than 
* deep trench, dug between two ranges of nearly continuous 
WHintains, — dug with a straightness and evenness which render 
BBCenery, m some respects, more monotonous than that of any 
r Alpine valley. On each side it is bordered by banks of 
!, darkened with pine forest, rising at an even slope to a 
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height of sAitmt 3000 foet, bo that it may best be imagined as a 
kind of dry moat, which, if cut across, would be of the formi 
typically shown in Fig. 20 ; the sloping bank on each side Iw 
ing about 3000 feet high, or the moat about three fifths of i 
le in vertical depth 
Then, on the tup of th 
bank, on each side, and : 
little way back from th 
edge of the moat, rise th 
riingea of the gceat moun- 
tains, in tlie form of shi 
^^- ^ tered crests and pyramid! 

of barren rock sprinkled with snow. Those on the south sidt 
of the valley rise another 3000 feet above the bank on which the] 
stand, BO that each of the masses superadded in Fig. 31 may beS 
be described as a sort of Egyptian pyramid,* of the height oj 
Snowdeu or Byn Lomond, 
hewn out of solid rock, and 



set on "the shoulder of the f 

great bank which borders the '' 

valley. Then the Mont Blanc, 

a higher and heavier cluster 

of such summits, loaded with 

deep enow, terminates the 

range. Glaciers of greater or 

less extent descend between the ^°- '*■ 

pyramids of rock ; and one,, supplied from their largest 

ceases, even runs down the bank into the valley. Fig. 22 j 

rudely represents the real contours of the mountains, inclndinj 

"I use the terms " pyramid" and " peak" at preBenl, in order to givet 
Tougli gcneml idea of the aspect of tlicae hilla. Both turms, lui we shall sc 
in the nest chapter, are to be acceptcrt uuder limitation. 

t This conrse slietcli is merelj' given for referem^e. as I shall often hav 
to speak of the partioular maasea of mountain, indicated by the letters in H 
outline below It ; namely— 

6. Aiguille BluitiiTe. m. MouC Bknc (summit), t. Tapia. 
p. Aiguille du Plan. d. Dumc du Qoutfi. c. Montague de la C3ti 

. Aiguille du Midi. g. Aiguille du Goute. /. MonlaguedoTncona] 

S and r indicate it^ons only. 
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nnt Blanc itself, on its aonth side. The range of peaks, h, p, 
L is that already spoken of, imown as the " Aigiiillos of Cha- 
' Thoy form but a very Bmall portion of a groat crowd 
i Bimilar, and, for the mogt part, larger peaks which constitute 




te chain of Mont Blanc, and which receivG from tlio Savoyards 

Mname of AiguilleB, or noedlca, in consequence of their pe- 

y sharp Eiimniita. The forms of these Aiguilles, wonder-' 

ill tliemselves, arc, iiovcrtheless, perpetually exag- 

. by the imaginailou of the traveller, and by the 
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artista whose delineationa of them find most frank acccptancsei 
Fig. 1 in Plate 30 is faithfully copied from the representation 
given of one of these monntaina in a plate lately published at 
Geneva. Fig, 2 in the same plate is a true ontline of the mouii< 
tain itself. Of the exaggerations in the other 1 shall hura 
more to say preaontly ; meantime, I refer to it merely na a proof 
that I am not myself exaggerating, in giving Fig. 22 as show- 
ing the guneral characters of these peaks. 

§ 9. This, then, is the problem to bo considered, — How 
mountains of suuh rugged and precipitous outline, and at the 
least 3000 feet in height, were originally carved out of the hard- 
est rocks, and set in their present position on the top of tl 
green and sloping hank which sustains them. 

"By mere accident," the reader replies. "The nnifoi 
bank miglit as easily have been the liighest, and the brokei 
granite peaka have risen from its sides, or at the bottom of it. 
It is merely the chance formation of the valley of Chamouni." 

Nay ; not so. Although, as if to bring the problem more 
clearly before the thoughts of men, by mai-king the structure 
most where the scenery is most attractive, the formation is more 
distinct at Chamouni than anywhere else in the Alpine chain ; 
yet the general condition of a rounded bank suBtaining jagged 
or pyramidal peaks is more or less traceable throughout thai 
whole district of the great mountains. The most eelebratedj 
spot, next to the valley of Chamonni, is the centre of the Bct: 
nese Oberland ; and it will bo remembered by all travellers thai 
in its principal valley, that of Grindelwald, not only does tin 
summit of the Wetterhorn consist of a sharp pyramid raised ai 
the advanced shoulder of a great promontory, but the tw( 
most notable summits of the Bernese Alps, the Sehreckhoni 
and Finsteraarhoru, cannot be seen from the valley at all, beinj 
thrown far back upon an elevated plateau, of which only th^ 
advanced head or shoulder, under the name of the Mettenherg 
can be seen from the village. The real summits, consisting ia 
each case of a ridge starting steeply from this elevated plateau,; 
as if by a new impulse of angry or ambitious mountain temper,^ 
can only be seen by ascending a considerable height upon thff 
flank of the opposite mass of the Faiilhorn. 

§ 10. And this is, if possible, atill more notably and pi 
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Toklngly the coso with tho great peaks of the chain of Alps be- 
tireen UontG Rasa and Mont Blanc. It viU bo bocd, by a glanco 
at any map of Switzerland, that the district which forms the 
ciuitun Valaia ia, in reality, nothing but a ravine sixty miles 
l«ng, between that central cluiin and tho Alps of the cantons 
Friijourg and Berne. This ravine ia also, in its general structure, 
nioiely a deeper and wider moat than that already described as 
forming the valley of Chamouni. It lies, in the same manner, 
belweea two banks of mountain ; and the principal peaks are 
pn^ciscly in the sante manner set back npon the tops of these 
bunks ; and bo provokingly far back, that throughout the whole 
length of the valley riot one of the summits of the chief chain 
can be seen from. it. That usually pointed out to travellers as 




IfUonte Rosa is a subordinate, though still yery colossal mass, 
!>lled the Montagne dc Saas ; and this is the only peak of great 
W discoverable from the valley throughout ita extent ; one or 
wo glimpses of the auows, not at any eminent point, being 
" ; through the entrances of the lateral valleys of Evo- 
Ibu, &c. 
§11. Kor is this merely the consequence of the great dis- 
V of the central ridge. It would be intelligible enough that 
e mountains should rise gradually higher and higher towards 
t middle of the chain, so that the summit at a in ih'^ ujiper 
1 of Fig. 23 should be concealed by the intermediate emi- 
8 b, c, from the valley at d. But this is not, by any means, 
( manner in which the concealment is effected. The great 
}. etand, as at a in the lower diagi'am, jagged, sharp, and 
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Buddetly etarting out of a comparjitively tame mass of eleTatec 
land, through wliicli the trench of the vsilluy of the Bhone i 
cut, as lit c. The Bubdiviaion of the bunk at b by thoustuidi 
of ravines, and its rise, here and there, into more or lees notabli 
Hummita, conceal the real fact of the structure from a casual ob 
server. But the longer I stayed among the Alps, and the mon 
closely I examined them, the more I was struck by the oik 
broad fact of their being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of eld- 
vatod land, upon which nearly all the highest peaks stood Ilk* 
children set upon a table, removed, ia most cases, far back from 
the edge of the plateau, as if for fear of their falling. And th( 
most majestic scenes in the Alps are produced, not so much b] 
any violation of this law, as by one of the great peaks having 
apparently walked to the edge of the table to look over, and 
thus showing itself suddenly above the valley in its full height. 
This is the ease with the Wetterhorn and Eiger at Grindelwald, 
and with the Grande Jorasse, above the Col de Ferret. But thi 
raised bank or table is always intelligibly in existence, even in 
these apparently exceptional cases ; and, for the most part, the 
great peaks are not allowed to come to the edge of it, but re. 
main like the keeps of castles fur withdrawn, surrounded, league 
beyond league, by comparatively level fields of mountain, ovei 
which the lapping sheets of glacier writhe and flow, foaming 
about the feet of the dark central crests like the surf of an enor- 
mous sea-breaker hurled over a rounded rock, and islanding 
some fragment of it in the midst. And the result of this an* 
rangemcnt is a kiud of division of the whole of Switzerland ints 
an upper and lower mountain -world ; the lower world consistn 
ing of rich valleys bordered by steep, but easily accessible, 
wooded banks of mountain, more or loss divided by ravines, 
through which glimpses are caught of the higher Alps ; the 
upper world, reached after the first steep banks, of 3000 or 400fl 
feet in height, have been surmounted, consisting of compara- 
tively level but moat desolate tracts of moor and rock, half covi 
ered by glacier, and stretching to the feet of the true pinnaclei 
of the chain. _ ( 

g 12. It can hardly be necessary to point out the perfect 
wisdom and kindness of this arrangement, aa a provision for tha 
safety of the inhabitants of the high mountain regions. If the 
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" freat peaks rose at once from the deepest Talleya, every stone 

which was struck from their pinnaeleB, and every snow-wronth 

wbich siipped from their ledges, would descend at once upon 

! the inhabitable ground, over wbich uo year could pass without 

recording some calamity of earth-slip or avalanche ; while, in 

II the conrse of their fall, both the stones and the snow would 

Btriji the woods from the hill sides, leaving only naked chauuuld 

of destruction where there are now the sloping meadow and the 

clieetnut glade. Besides this, the masses of snow, cast down at 

once into the warmer air, would all melt rapidly in the spring, 

csuaing furious inundation of every great river for a month or 

eii weeks. The snow being then all thawed, except what lay 

upon tiie highest peaks in regions of nearly perpetual frost, the 

rivers would be supplied, during the summer, ouly by fountains, 

mi the feeble tricklings on sunny days from the high snows. 

ITie Rhone under such circumstanees would hardly be larger at 

Lyons than the Severn at Shrewsbury, and many Swiss valleys 

would be left almost without moisture. All these calamities are 

predated by the peculiar Alpine structure which has been de- 

Krihed, The broken rocks and the sliding snow of the high 

f peaks, instead of being dashed at once to the vales, are caught 

^^^n the desolate shelves or shoulders which everywhere sur- 

^Bgnnd the central crests. The soft banks which terminate these 

^^Hielves, traversed by uo falling fragments, clothe themselves 

^^*itli richest wood ; while the masses of snow heaped npon the 

'edge above them, in a climate neither bo warm as to thaw them 

quickly in the spring, nor so cold as to protect them from all 

the power of the summer sun, either form tiiemselves into gla- 

ciera, or remain in slowly wasting fielda even to the close of the 

year,— in either case supplying constant, abundant, and regular 

a to the villages and pastures beneath, and, to the rest of 

1, noble and navigable rivers. 

. Now, that such a structure is the best and wisest pos- 

i, indeed, sufficient reason for its existence ; and to many 

le it may seem useless to question farther respecting its ori- 

Bnt I can hardly conceive any one standing face to face 

one of these towers of central rock, and yet not also asking 

biself. Is this indeed the actual first work of the Divine Master 

■which I gaze ? Was the great precipice shaped by His finger 
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as Adam was sl)a|>ed out of the dust ? Were its clefts and ledger 
carved upon it by ita Creator, as the letters were on the Tabletf 
of the Livw, and was it thus left to bear its eternal testimony 
His boDcticeuce among these clouds of heaven? Or is it tli4 
descendant of a long race of mountains, existing under ap- 
pointcd laWB of birth and endurance, death and decrepitude 

g 14. There can be no doubt as to the answer. 'The rock 
itself answers audibly by the murmur of some falling stone or 
rending pinnacle. It is tioi as it was once. Those waste 
leagues around its feet are loaded with tlie wrecks of what ifc 
was. On these, perhaps, of all mountains, tlie characters ol 
decay are written most clearly ; around these are spread most, 
gloomily the memorials of their pride, and the signs of their 
humiliation. 

" What then were they once ?" 

The only answer ia yet again, — " Behold the cloud." 

Their form, as far as human vision can trace it, is one of 
eternal decay. No retrospection can raise them out of their 
rnius, or witlidraw them beyond the law of tlioir perpetual fate. 
Ssisting science may be challenged to form, with the faintest 
color of probability, any conception of tlie original aspect of a 
crystalline mountain ; it cannot be followed in its elevation, nor 
traced in its connection with ita fellows. No eyes ever " saw 
ita substance, yet being imperfect ;" ita history ia a monotone of 
endurance and destruction : all that wo can certainly know of 
it, is that it was once greater than it is now, and it only gathers 
Tastness, and still gathers, as it fades into the abyas of the un- 
known. 

§ 15. Yet this one piece of certain evidence ought not to be 
altogether unpursued ; and while, with all humility, we shrink 
from endeavoring to theorize respecting processes which are con- 
cealed, we ought not to refuse to follow, as far aa it will lead us, 
the course of thought which seems taiarkod out by conspicuous 
and consistent phenomena. Exactly as the form of the lower 
mountains seems to have been produced by certain raisings and 
bendings of their formerly level beds, so the form of these 
higher mountains seems to have been produced by certain break- 
ings away from their former elevated mass, If the process ap- 
pears in either case doubtful, it is less so with respect to the 
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higher hills. We may not ensilj believe that the steep limestone 
cliffs on one side of avalley, now apparently secure and ateadluat, 
ever were united with the cliffs on the other side ; but we caii- 
Qot hesitate to admit that the peak nhich we see shedding its 
fhikcti of granite, on all sides of it, as a fading rose lets fall its 
icnvea, was once larger than it is, and owes tlic present charac- 
ters of its forms chiefly to the modes of its diminution. 

§ 11'. Holding fast this clue, we have next to take into con- 

alderatiou another fact of not less importance, — that over the 

whole of t!ie rounded banks of lower mountain, wherever they 

have been in anywise protected from the injuries of time, there 

are yet visible the tracks of ancient glaciers. I will not here 

enter into detail respecting the mode in which traces of glaciers 

are diatinguishable. It is enough to state that the footmark, so 

to speak, of a glacier is just as easily recognizable as the trail of 

any well-known animal; and that with as much confidence as 

ve shonld foel in asserting that a horse had passed along a soft 

road which jet retained the prints of its shoes, it may be con- 

dnded that the glaciers of the Alps had once triple or qnad ruple 

the extent that they have now ; so that not only the banks 

of inferior mountains were once covered with sheets of ice, but 

even the great valley of the Rhone itself was the bed of an enor- 

nona " Mer de Glace," which extended beyond the Lake of 

r Geneva to the slopes of Jura.* 

ta § 17. From what has already been noted of glacier action, the 
H nader cannot but be aware that its universal effect is to round 
H uideoften the contours of the mountains subjected to it ; so 
^Vthut a glacier may be considered as a vast instrument of fric 
^Htion.a white sand-paper, applied slowly but irresistibly to all the 
^■iDDglineases of the hill which it covers. And this effect is of course 
^BpMteat when the ice flows fastest, and contains more embedded 
^Sttonea ; that is to say, greater towards the lower part of a 
^VnotiQtain than near its summit. 

^ Suppose now a chain of mountains raised in any accidental 
foniij only of course highest where the force was greatest, — that 

I * Tlie glacier tnujts on the gneiss of the great angle opposite Martigny 

K 'WlhemoBt magnificent I ever saw in the Alps; those alwive the channel 
^ft of Ibe Triont, between Yalotsine and the valley of the Rhone, the most in- 
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is to say, at the centre of the chain, — and presenting any 
profile snch as a. Fig. 24 ; terminated, perhaps, by a broken 
secondary cliff, and the whole covered with a thick bed of 
glacier, indicated by the spotted space, and moving in the direc- 
tion of the arrows. As it wears away the mountain, not at all 
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at the top, but always more and more as it descends, it would in 
process of time reduce the contour of the flank of the hill to the 
form at b. But at this point the snow would begin to slide 
from the central peak, and to leave its rocks exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. Supposing those rocks disposed to 
break into vertical sheets, the summit would soon cleave itself 
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into anch a form its that at x ; and the flakes again subdividing 
and falling, we ehould have conditions such as at y. Muimivhilo 
tlio glacier is still doing its work uninterruptedly on the lower 
bank, bringing the mountain auooessively into the outlines c and 
d, in which the forms x and y are substituted consecutively for 
the originiil Biimmit. But the level of the whole flnuk of the 
mountain being now so much reduced, the glacier has brought 
itself by its own work into warmer climate, and has wrought 
out its own destruction. It would gradually be thinned away, 
and in many places at last vanish, leaving only the barren 
ronnded mountains, and the tonguesjof ice still supplied from 
the peaks above. 

I 18. Such is the actual condition of the Alps at this mo- 
ment, I do not say that they have in reality undergone any 
such process. But I think it right to put the supposition before 
the reader, more with a view of explaining wliat tlie appearance 
of things actually is. than with any wish that he should adopt 
either this or any other theory on the subject. It facilitates a 
description of the Brecho de Roland to say, that it looks as if 
the peer had indeed cut it open with a swordstroke ; but it 
■would be unfair to conclude that the describer gravely wished 
the supposition to be adopted as explanatory of the origin of the 
Irvine. In like manner, the reader who has followed the steps 
|i(f the theory I have just offered, will have a clearer conception 
»f the real look and anatomy of the Alps than I could give him 
py any other means. But he is welcome to accept in serious- 
Hiess just as much or as little of the theory as he likes.* Only I 
■ For further information respecting tha glaniers and thfiir probable 
1, the rendar should consult the works of Professor Forbes. I believe 
<s theory of tUu fomintion of the upper penlts baa been proposed by him, 
^d recently opposed by Mr. Sharpo, wlio believes tlial the great bank 
poken of ia the lext was originally a sea-bottom. But I have simply staled 
D this chapter the reaulls of my own watehiogs of the Alps ; for being 
^tbout hope of getting time for available examination of the votuminoua 
o these subjects, 1 thought it best to read nothing (except Forbes's 
Dsl important eteay on the glaciers. Bevoral times quoted in the text), and 
"ihcrcfore to give, at all events, the force of independent witness to such im- 
pressions as 1 received from the actual facts : De Saiissure. always a faith- 
fal recnrder of those facta, and my Jirat master in geology, being referred 
lo, occBEionally, for information respecting locnlities I had not been able to 
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am well jiersiiaded that the more familiar any one becomes witj 
the chain of the Alpa, the more, whetlier vohmtiirilj' or not, th 
idea vill force itself upon him of their being mere remnants a 
large masses, — splinters and fragments, iis of a stranded wreck 
the greater part of which has been removed by the waves ; am 
the more he will be convinced of the existence of two distino 
regions, one, as it were, below the ice, another above it, — one o 
subjected, the other of emergent rock ; the lower worn away b; 
the action of the glaciers and rains, the higher splintering aiu 
falling to pieces by natural disintegration, 

§ 19. I press, however, neither conjecture nor inquiry 
farther ; having ab'cady stated all that is necessary to give thl 
reader a complete idea of the different divisions of mountail 
form. I proceed now to examine the points of pictorial interes) 
in greater detail ; and in order to do so more conveniently, ] 
shall adopt the order, in -description, which Nature seems ti 
have addpted in formation ; beginning with the mysterioiy 
hardness of the central crystallines, and descending to the softra 
and lower rocks which we see in some degree modified by th< 
slight forces still in operation. We will therefore examine : li 
the pictorial phenomena of the central peaks ; 2. those of th< 
summits of the lower mountains round them, to which we sbaH 
find it convenient to give the distinguishing name of crests ; 3i 
tlifi formation of Precipices, properly so called ; then, the genJ 
eral aspect of the Banks and Slopes, produced by the action 
of water or of falling debris, on the sides or at the bases oa 
mountains ; and finally, remove, if it may be, a few of the uoJ 
deserved scorns thrown upon our most familiar servants. Stones, 
To each of tlieae subjects we shall find it necessary to devote | 
distinct chapter. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

HESOLTINQ FORMS :— FIRST, AI0OILLB3. 

§ 1. I HAVE endeavored in the preceding chapters always to 
mtfp the Rlaiice of the reader on the broitd asi>ect of things, and 
to separate for him the mountain maBses into the most distinctly 
comprehensible forms. We must now consent to take more 
jjains, and observe more closely. 

g i. I begin with the Aiguilles. In Fig. 24, p. 170, at a, it 
'was assnmed that the mass was raised highest merely where the 
elevating force was greatest, being of one substance with the 
bank or cliff below. But it hardly ever is of the same anb- 
eUnce. Almost always it is of compact crystallines, and the 
bank of slaty crystallinea ; or if it be of slitty crystallines the 
bank is of slaty coherents. The bank is almost always the softer 
of the two.* 

Is not this very marvellons? Is it not exactly as if the sub- 
atunce had been prepared soft or hard with a scalpturesque view 
to what had to be done with it ; soft, for the glacier to mould, 
aoQ the torrent to divide ; hard, to stand for ever, central in 
moitntain majesty. 

§ 3. Next, then, comes the question. How do these compact 
^^lyetallinea and slaty crystal- 
. I'nes join each other? It has 
Jong been a well recognized 
'^t in the science of geology, 

t'lat the most important ™' "■■ 

'fountain ranges lift up and sustain upon their sides the 

■^^ds of rock which form the inferior gronpa of hilla around 

_ them in the manner ronghly shown in the section Fig, 25, 

B*ftere the dark mass stands for the hard' rock of the great 

* Bee, tar expJanstorj statements, A];ipea^x %. 
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mountains (cryatallines), and tlic lighter lines at the side of it 
indicate the prevalent direction of the beds in the neighboring 
hills (coherenta), while the siMtted portions represent the gravd 
and Eund of wiiich the great pltiius ore usuully composed. But 
it huB not been so universally recognized, though long ago 
pointed out by De Saussure, that the great central groupa are 
pften themselves composed of beds lying in a precisely opposite 
direction ; bo that if we analyze carefully the stmctni-e of the 
dark mass in tlio centre of Fig. 25, we shall find it arranged in 
lines which slope downwards t^a the centre ; the flanks of it 
being of slaty crystalline rock, and the summit of compact crys- 
tallines, as at a, Fig. 2C. 





In speaking of the scnlpture of the central peaks in the laafc, 
chapter, 1 made no reference to the nature of tJie rocks in thej 
banks on which tiiey stood. The iliagram at a. Fig. 27, as rep-j 
rescntative of the original condition, and b, of the resultanf 
condition will, eompai'od with Fig. 24, p. 170, more completely 
illustrate the change.* 

§ 4. By what secondary laws this structni'c may ultimately be 
discovered to have been produced is of no consequence to ii 
present ; all that it is needful for us to note is the heneficenco 
■ I have been able to examiae tlicse conditiana witb much cure In tbff 
chain of Moot Blanc only, which I choae for Ihe subject of ini-estigaUott 
both 03 being the mOEt interesting to tbe general travclter, and as being thq 
only range of the central niountnins wbieb bad lieen mucli paialod by 
Turner. But I believe Ibe xin^lar iirraitgemeDta of beds whiuli lake plac^ 
in tUis chain have been found by theOennimgeoIogiala la prevail ulao la thtf 
highest peaks of the Western Alpa ; and there are a peculiar beauly and 
providence m lliem wkich ioducu mc to expect that farther inquiries niHj 
Justify our atlribiiting them to Eonte very extonaive law of the earth's strno- 
u Appendix 2. 
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llrhjch appointed it for the mountains destined to assume the 

r boldest forms. For into whatever outline they may he sculp- 
tnred by violencB or time, it ia evident at a glanco that their sta- 
bility and eecurity must alwaya bathe greatest possible under 
the given circumstances. Suppose, for instance, that the peak 
^ in ancli a form as r in 
Fig. 30, then, however 
atecp the slope may he on 
l^tber Eide, there is still 
lodionce of one piece of 
oekslidiug off another; 
Bit if the same outline 
ftre given to beds dis- 
s at 5, the unsup- 
'l>orted masses might slide 
ofl those beneath them 
at any moment, unless 
prevented by the ineqnal- 
'ticsof the surfaces. Far- 
ther, in the minor divi- 

siona of the outline, the tendency of the peak at a will be always 
to assnme contours like those at a in Fig. 28, which are, of course, 
perfeetly safe ; hut the tendency of the beds at h in Fig. 27 will be 
> break into contours such as at S here, which are all perilous, 
>t only in the chance of each several portion giving way, hut in 
ifl manner in which tliey would deliver, from one to the otherj 






I fragments whieli fell. A stone detached from any portion 

■ the peak at a would be cnught and stopped on the lodge be- 

)ut a fragment loosened £rom b would not stay till it 

J the vuUcy by a aeries of accelerating bounds. 

„ Wiiite, however, the secure and noble form repieseated 
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at a in Figs. 36 and 28 is for the most part oi^iiined to be that 
of the highest mountains, tho contours at b, in each figure, &i*e 
of iierpetiial occurrence among the secondary rangea, in which, 
on a smaller ecale, they produce some of tlie most terrific and 
fantastic forma of precipice ; not altogether without danger 
has been fearfully demonstrated by many a " bergfall" aaioiig 
the limestone groups of the Alps ; but with far less danger than 
would have resulted from tho permission of such forma among 
the higher hills ; and with collateral advantages which wo shiill 
have presently to consider. In the meantime, we return to tiia 
examination of the superior groups. 

§ 6. The render is, no doubt, ah'eady aware that the chain of tiio 
Mont Blanc is bordered by two great valleys, running parallel to 
each other, and seemingly excavated on purpose that travellers 
might be able to pass, foot by foot, along each side of the MonC 




Blanc and its aiguilles, and thua examine every peak in sueces- 
Bion. One of tlicao valleys is that of Uhamouoi, the other that 
of which one half is called the Allfie Blanche, and the other the 
Val Ferret, the towo of Cormayeur being near its centre, where 
it opens to the Val d'Aosta. Now, cutting the chain of Mont 
Blanc right across, from valley to valley, through the double 
range of aiguilles, the section would be* as Fig. 29 here, in 
which a is the valley of Chamonni, h the range of aiguilles of 
Cbamouni, c the range of the Gca:it, d tho valley of Oormayeur. 
The little projection under 3X is intended to mark approxi- 
mately the position of the so weli-knowu " Montanvert." It is 
a great weakness, not to say worse than weakness, on the part 

• That ia to say, aa it ajipears to mo. There are some points of the fol- 
lowing atalf ments which are dlsiiiited among geologit^ta ; the reader will find 
them hcruiiflur UiscussoU at greater length. 
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}f travellers, to entol always chiefly what they think fewest peo- 
ple huve seen or can Bee. I Imve ulitnbed mucli, uml wundcred 
imucli, in the heart of the liigh Alps, but 1 have never yet seen 
inytliing which etiuulled tlie view from the cabin of the Mon- 
teiivert ; and as the spot is visited every year by increasing 
nombers of tourists, I have thought it best to take the mouu- 
tains which surround it for the principal subjects of oiir inquiry. 
§ 7. The little eminence left under m truly marks the height 
of tli8 Mootaiivert on the flanks of tlie Aiguilles, but not accu- 
rsletyits position, which ia somewhat behind the mass of moun- 
tain snpposed to be cut through by the section. But the top of 
fliE Monlanvert is actually formed, as shown at M, by tbe crests 

i the oblique beds of slaty crystallines. Every traveller must 

Mmember the sloep and smooth beds of rock like sloping walla, 
ion which, and over the ledges of which, the path descends 
hta the cabin to the edge of the glacier. These sloping walla 
IB formed by the inner sides of the crystalline beds,* as exposed 
ttlie notch behind the letter M, 

' § 8. To these beds we shall return presently, our object just 
It being to examine the aiguille, which, on the Montanvert, 
rms the most conspicuous mass of mountain on tho right of 
t spectator. It is known in Chamouni as tho Aiguille des 
harmoK, and is distinguished by a very sharp horn or projec- 
a its side, which usually attracts the traveller's attention 
tone of the most singular minor features in the view from the 
'ontanvert. The larger masses of the whole aiguille, and true 
otour of this horn, are carefully given in plate 30, Fig. 3, as 
seen in morning sunshine. The impression which 
ivellera usually carry away with them is, I presume, to be 
thercd from Fig. 1, a fac simile of one of the lithographs 
rpOrcliafied with avidity by English travellers, in the shops of 
^hamouni and Geneva, as giving a faithful representation of 
*''iia aiguille seen from the Montanvert. It is worth while to 
l*®r[ietuate this example of the ideal landscape of the nineteenth 
**Qtury, popular at the time when the works of Turner were 
'Ipclared by tho public to be extravagant and unnatural. 

§ 9, This example of the common ideal of aiguilles is, how- 

* Runnmu, at lbnt point very nearly, n. b. and a. w., and dipping under 

a Mjfle of about seventy degrees. 
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ever, useful io another respect. It sliows tlio strong impresBioq 
which these Chamouni inountiiiiis leave, of their being above uU: 
others sharp-peu,ked and splintery, dividing more or iwe into 
arrowy spires ; and it marks the sense of another and vi^ry cur 
oits character in them, that these spires are apt to be somewhi 
bent or curved. 

Both these impressions are partially true, and need to be in- 
sisted upon, and cloured of their indistinctness, or exaggeration. 

First, then, this strong impression of their peakedneaa and 
spiry separateness is always produced with the least possi 
danger to the travelling and admiring public ; for if in reality 
these granite mountains were ever separated into true spires or 
points, in the least resembling this popular ideal in Plate 30, 
tbe Montanvert and Mer de G lace would be as inaccessible, except 
at the risk of life, as the trenches of a besieged city ; and the 
continual fail of the splintering fragments would turn even the 
valley of Cliumouai itself into a atony desolation. 

§ 10. Perhaps in describing mountains with any effort to giva 
some idea of their sublime forms, no expression comes oftener 
to the lips than the word " peak." And yet it is curious how 
rarely, even among the grandest ranges, an instance can be 
found of a mountain ascertainubly peaked in the true sense of 
the word, — pointed at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides ; 
perhaps not more than live summits in liie chain of the Alps, , 
the Finater-Aarhorn. Wetterhorn, Bietsch-horn, Weisshorn, and 
Monte Viso presenting approximations to such a atracture. 
Even in t!ie case of not very steep pyramids, presenting them- 
selves in the distance under some such outline as that at the top 
of Fig. 30, it almost invariably happens, when we approach and 
examine them, that they do not slope equally on all their sides, 
but are nothing more than steep ends of ridges, supported by 
far-estended masses of comparatively level rock, which, seen in 
j>erspective, give the impression of a steep slope, though iu reality 
disposed in a horizonal, or nearly horizontal, line. 

§ 11. Sujiposing the central diagram in Fig. iJO to be the ap- 
parent contour of a distant mountain, then 
deed, by singular chance, he as steep aa tliey appear 
probability, several of them are perspective descen' 
ing lines ; and supposing it were formed as 
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mohhonse below, and Been under the aame angle, it is cvi- 

iilhat tbe part of the outline a b (in lettered refei-enuo line 

9v) would tie perfectly horizontal ; & c an angle slope, in re- 

urinK (lerspective, much less steep than it appears ; c d, per- 

fectlj horizontal ; d e, an advancing or foreshortened anglj 

Bie, less Etccp than it appears ; and ef, perfectly horizontal. 
But if the pyramid presents itself ander a more formidable 





net, and with steeper sides than those of the central diagra 
*n it may be assumed (as far as I know mounteins) for next to 
certainty, that it is not a pointed obelisk, hut the end of a 
Ige more or le'ss prolonged, of which wo see the narrow edge 

section (.iirned towards us. 

For instance, no mountain in tlie Alps produces a more Tig- , 
ouB impreaeiou of pcakeduess than the llatterhom. In. Pro-' 
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lessor Forbes's work on the Alps, it is spoken of as an " obel- 
isk" of rock, and represented with little exaggeration in his 
seventh plate under the outline Fig. 31. Naturally^ in glano* 




Fis. 81, 




FiQ. 32. 
Angles with the horizon x y. 



Of the line a b 
be 



«( 



17* 

20H 

d y (general slope, exclasive of inequalities) - 35^ 



" ax (ditto, ditto, to point of cliff above x) 



23^ 



ing, whether at the plate or the mountain, we assume the mads 
to be a peak, and suppose the line a J to be the steep slope of its 
side. But that line is a perspective line. It is in reality per- 
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fectly horizontal, correspouding to' e / in the penthonse roof. 
Fig. 30. 

§ 12. I say " perfectly horizontal," meaning, of course, in 
general tendency. It is more or less irregular and broken, but 
eo nearly horizontal that, after aome prolonged examination of 
the data I have collected about the Matterhorn, I am at thia 
moment in doubt which is its lop. For as, in order to examine 
the beds on its flanks, I walked up the Zmutt glacier, I saw that 




Angles with the hartzOD x y. 

• M* led (overhsoglng) - .... m* 
- nx o 2 (Ineqwctlve of iiregalaritlea) - 55 



be( diUo, ditto > - _ ■ - SIM I 

the line a d in Fig. 31 gradually lost its steepness ; and about 
half-way up the glacier, the conjectural sommit a then hearing 
nearly a. b. (forty degrees east of south), I found the contour 
was aa in Fig. 32. In Fig. 33, I have given the contour as 
seen from Zermatt ; and in all three, the same letters indicate 
the Bame points. In the Figures 33 and 33 I meitsured the 
angles with the greatest care,* from the base lines z y, which 

• It was often of great importance t 
■lopes with some degree 
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are ticcuratGly horizontal ; imd tlieir geiioral truth, irrespective 
of mere ruggednesa, may be depended upon. Sow in this flank 
yiew. Fig. 32, what wns the Bnmmit at Zermatt, a, becomes 
quite subordinate, and the point b, far down the flank in 
Forhes's view biken irom tiie Riflelhorn, is here the apparent 
Biimmit. I WHS for some time in considerable doubt which of 
the appearances wub most trustworthy ; and believe now that 
thoy are both deceptive ; for I found, on ascending the flank of 
the hills on the other side of the Valais, to a height of about • 
five thousand feet ahovo Brieg, Iwtween the Aletsch glacier and 
Bietsch-horn ; being thus high enough to get a view of tho 
Matt«rhorn on something like distant terms of equality, up the 
St. Nicholas valley, it presanted itself under the outline Fig. 
34, which seems to bo conclnsive for the supremacy of the point 
e, between a and h in Fig, 33. But the impossibility of deter- 
mining, at the foot of it, without a trigonometrical observation, 
which is the lop of such an apparent peak 
as the Mattorhorn, may serve to show the 
reader how little the eye is to be trnated 
fiir the veriflcation of peaked outline. 

§ 13. In like manner, tho aiguilles of 
Oiiamouni, which present themselves to 
the travclier. as he looks up to them from the village, 
under an outline approximating to that rudely indicated ab 
in the next flgure, are in reahty huttressea projecting from. 
•va intermediate ridge. Let A be supposed to be a castle 
wall, vrith slightly elevated masses of square-built buttresses 
at intervals. Then, by a process of dilapidation, these but- 
tresses might easily be brought to assume in their perspective ol 
ruin the forms indicated at it, which, with certain modifications, 
ia the actual shape of the Chamouni aiguilles. The top of the 
trouble of carrying ituy inslriimenC (except my compaaa and spirit-level), I 
had my Alpine pole maile iis evea as a round rule for alKiut a foot in the 
middle of its length. Taking the bearing of Ibe moimtaia. placing the pola 
at right angles to the bearing, and adjusting it by the spirit-level. 1 brought 
IbeedgB of a piece of finely cut pasieboard parallel, in a verticd plana 
(plumbed), with the apparent slope o( the liill-ddo. A pencil lino drawn by 
the pole then gave me a horizon, with which the angle could be easily 
measured at home. The measurements thus olitaiiied are given undirr the 
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Aigiiille Charmoz is not the point undor d, bnt tliat ntider e. 
'I'lie deception ia mach increased by the elevation of the wliole 
castle wall on the green bank before spoken of, whi(;h raises its 
foundation several thousand feet above the eye, and thus, giv- 
iug amazing steepness to all the perspective linos, produces an 




I impression of the utmost possible isolation of peaks, where, in 
I reality, there is a well-supported, and more or less continuous, 
wthough sharply jagged, pile of solid walls. 

% 14. There is, however, this great diSerenoe between Ihe 
Ecoatle wall and aiguilles, that the dilapidation in the 
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would take place by the fall of horizontal bricks or stones ; 
in the aiguilles it takes place in quite an opposite manner by the 
flaking away of nearly vertical ones. 

This is the next point of great interest respecting them. 
Observe, the object of their construction appears to be the at- 
tainment of the utmost possible peakedncss in aspect, with the 
least possible danger to the inhabitants of the valleys. As, 
therefore, they are first thrown into transverse ridges, which 
take, in perspective, a more or less peaked outline, so, in their 
dilapidation, they split into narrow flakes, which, if seen edge- 
ways, look as sharp as a lance-point, but are nevertheless still 
strong ; being each of them, in reality, not a lance-point or 
needle, but a hatchet edge. 

§ .15. And since if these sharp flakes broke straight across 
the masses of mountain, when once the fissure took place, all 
hold would be lost between flake and flake, it is ordered (and 
herein is the most notable thing in the whole matter) that they 
shall not break straight, but m curves, round the body of the 
aiguilles, somewhat in the manner of the coats of an onion ; so 
that, even after fissure has taken place, the detached film or 
flake clings to and leans upon the central mass, and will not 
fall from it till centuries of piercing frost have wedged it utterly 
from its hold ; and, even then, will not fall all at once, but drop 
to pieces slowly, and flake by flake. Consider a little the be- 
neficence of this ordinance ;* supposing the cliffs had been built 
like the castle wall, the mouldering away of a few bricks, more 
or less, at the bottom would have brought down huge masses 
above, as it constantly does in ruins, and in the mouldering 
cliffs of the slaty cohercnts ; while yet the top of the mountain 
would have been always blunt and rounded, as at a. Fig. 36, 
Avhon seen against the sky. But the aigujUo being built in these 
nearly vertical curved Hakes, the worst that the frost can do to it is 
to push its inulerniost rocks asunder into forms such as at b, of 
which, when many of the edges have fallen, the lower ones are 
more or less supported by the very dobris accumulated at their 
foot ; and yet all the while the tops sustain themselves in the 

* That is to say. in a cliff intendod to otrt^ its oitth'ne to dilapidation. 
When* no ililapiilatlon is to Ik* iH'nnittiHl. the binWiHi structure, well knit, is 
always usoil. Of this we shall see various exiunples iu the 16th chapter. 
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Piost fantastic and incredible fineneas of peak against the 

^ 16, I have drawn the flakes in Fig. 3(>, (or illustration's 
inike, under a caricatnred form. Their real aspect will bo under- 
wood in a moment by a glance at the opposite plate, 31. which 
tepresents the central aiguille in the woodcut outline Fig. 35 
Aignille Blaiti&re. called by Forbes Greppond), as seen from 
ritliin about half a mile of ita actual baee. The white shell-like 
a beneath it is a small giaoier, which in ita beautifully curved 
totline)* appears to sympa- 
hize with the sweep of the 
»oks beneath, rising and , 
neaking like a wave at the 
set of the remarkable horn or ' 

r which supports it on the 
^ht. The base of the aiguille 
self is, as it were, washed by 
Ijlacier, or by the snow 
^ioh covers it, till late in the 
ion, as a cliS is by the sea ; 
isept that a narrow chasm, 
of Bome twenty or thirty feet 
in depth and two or three feet 

I vide, usually separates the 
p»ck from the ice, which ia 
pelted away by the heat re- 
|ected from the southern face 
U the aiguille. The rock all 
|bng this haae line is of the 
faost magnificent eompaetneaa •-.«, ™. 

and hardness, and rings under the hammer like a hell ; yet, when 
regarded from a little distance, it is seen to be distinctly inclined 
to sepai-ate into grand curved iiakes or sheets, of which the dark 
udges are well marked in the plate, Tlie pyramidal form of the 
aiguille, as seen from this point, is, however, entirely deceptive ; 
the square roek which forms its apparent summit is not the real 
top, but much in advance of it, uud the slope ou the right against 
a Qlvea already bb an eiomplG of curvature in tUe Htones of Venice, vol 
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tlie sky is a perspective line ; wliile, on the other hand, the preci- 
pice in light, above tlie tliree small horns at the narrowest part 
of the glatier, is considerably steeper than it appears to be, the 
cleavage of the flakes croseing it somewhat obliquely. But I 
show the aiguille from this spot that the reader may more dis- 
tinctly note the fellowship between its curved precipice and 
'ho little dark horn or spur which bounds the glacier; a spur 
the more remarkable because there is just snch another, jutting ■ 
in like manner from the corresponding ungle of the next aiguille 
(Cliai'moz}, both of them looking like renuiaQts or foundatioua 




of the vaster ancient pyramids, of which the greater part ha« 
been by ages carried away. 

g 17. The more I CKamined the range of the aiguilles the more ' 
I was struck by this cnrved cleavage as their principal character. 
It is quite true that they have other straighter cleavages (noticed 
in the Appendix, as the investigation of them would bo tiresome 
to the general reader) ; but it is this to which they ow 
whole picturesqneness of their contours ; curved as it is, not 
simply, but often into the most strange shell-like undulations, 
as will be understood by a glance at Fig. 37, which shows the 
mere governing lines at the base of this Aiguille Blaiti&re, seen. 
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I with its spur, from a station some quarter of a mile nearer it, 

land more to the east than that chosen in Plate 31. These lead- 
i are rarely well shown in fine weather, the important 

I contour from a downwards being hardly relieved clearly from 
the precipice beyond {b), unless a cloud intervenes, as it did 
when I made this memorandum ; while, again, the leatling lines 
of the Aiguille du Plan, as seen from the foot of it, close to the 
rocks, are as at Fig. 38, the generally pyramidal outline being 
nearly similar to that of Blaitiere, and a spur being thrown out 
to the right, under a, composed in exactly the same manner of 
curved folia of rock laid one against the other. The hollow in 
the heart of the aiguille ia as smooth and sweeping in curve as 

, the cavity of a vast bivalve si. 



§ 18. I call these the governing or leading lines, not liecanse 

Ehey are the first which strike the eye, but because, like those of 

Blhc grain of the wood in a tree-trunk, they mle the swell and 

Bfall and change of all the mass. In Kature, or in a photograph, 

|a careless observer will by no means be struck by them, any 

more than he would by the curves of the tree ; and an ordinary 

irtist would draw rather the cragginess and granulation of the 

Isnrfacea, just as he would rather draw the bark and moss of the 

Tank. Nor can any one be more steadfastly adverse Uian I to 

feyery substitution of anatomical knowledge for outward and ap- 

urent fact ; but so it is, that as an artist increages in acutcnetts 

f perception, the facts which become outward and apparent ta 
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him are those which bear upon the growth or make of the thing. 
And, just as in looking at any woodcut of trees after Titian or 
Albert Durer, as compared with a modem water-color sketch, 
we shall always be struck by the writhing and rounding of the 
tree trunks in the one, and the stiffness, and merely blotted or 
granulated surfaces of the other ; so, in looking at these rocks, 
the keenness of the artist's eye may almost precisely be tested 
by the degree in which he perceives the curves that give them 
their strengtli and grace, and in harmony with which the flakes 
of granite are bound together, like the bones of the jaw of a 
saurian. Thus the ten years of study which I have given to 
these mountains since I described them in the first volume as 
" traversed sometimes by graceful curvilinear fissures, sometimes 
by straight fissures," have enabled me to ascertain, and now 
generally at a glance to see, that the curvilinear ones are domi- 
nant y and that even the fissures or edges which appear perfectly 
straight have almost always some delicate sympathy with the 
curves. Occasionally, however, as in the separate beds which 
form the spur or horn of the Aiguille Blaitiere, seen in true pro- 
file in Plate 29, Fig. 3, the straightness is so accurate that, not 
having brought a rule with me up the glacier, I was obliged to 
write under my sketch, "Not possible to draw it straight 
enough." Compare also the lines sloping to the left in Fig. 38. 

§ 19. " But why not give everything just as it is ; without 
caring what is dominant and what subordinate ?" 

You cannot. Of all the various impossibilities which torment 
and humiliate the painter, none are more vexatious than that of 
drawing a mountain form. It is indeed impossible enough to 
draw, by resolute care, the foam on a wave, or the outline of the' 
foliage of a large tree ; but in these cases, when care is at fault, 
carelessness will help, and the dash of the brush will in some 
measure give wildness to the churning of the foam, and infinitude 
to the shaking of the leaves. But chance will not help us 
with the mountain. Its fine and faintly organized edge seems 
to be definitely traced against the sky ; yet let us set ourselves 
honestly to follow it, and we find, on the instant, it has disap- 
peared : and that for two reasons. The first, that if the moun- 
tain be lofty, and in light, it is so faint iu color that the eyo 
literally cannot trace its separation from the hues next to i^, 
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The other day I wanted the contour of a limestone monntain in 
tbo Vu]aia, distant about seven miles, and as many thousand 
feet above me ; it was barren limestone ; the morning sun fell 
upon it, eo as to make it almost vermilion color, and the sky be- 
hind it a bluish green. Two tints could hardly have been more 
opposed, but both were so subtle, that I found it impoaaiblo to 
Bee accurately the line that separated the vermilion from the 
green. The second, that it the contour be observed from a 
nearer point, or looked at when it is dark against the sky, it will 
be found composed of millions of minor angles, crags, points, 
and fissures, which no human sight or hand can draw finely 
enough, and yet all of which have effect upon the mind. 

g 20. The outline shown as dark against the sky in Plate 29, 
Pig. 2 is about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty, yards of 
the top of the ridge of CharmoK, running from the base of the 
ft'guille down to the Montauvert, and seen from the moraine of 
the Charmoz glacier, a quarter of a mile distant to the south- 
west.* It is formed of decomposing granite, thrown down in 
hlocks entirely detached, but wedged together, so as to stand 
•Continually in these seemingly perilous contours (being a por 
tion of such a base of aiguille as that iu b. Fig. 3G, p. 18o).t 
Tile block forming the summit on the left is fifteen or eighteen 
ffat long ; and the upper edge of it. which is the dominant 
Point of the Charmoz ridge, is the best spot in the Chamouni 

* The top of Uie aiguilla of the Liltle ChnrmoJi bearing, from the point 
Whence this sketcli was mude. aljout six degreua east of oortli. 

f The miininiCii of the aiguilles are often more funtasticoliy rent stiil. 
^g. 39 is the profile of a portion of tlie upper edge of the Aiguiile du 
*Ioine, seen from the crest of Chanaoz ; Pig, 40 shows the three lateral 



^^^pSginenLs, drawn to alnrgerspule. Theheiglil of each of the upright 
k "^ObI he frtiia twenty to Iwenty-five feet, I do not Ituow if lUei 

•^Semblance to two figures, on opposite sidesot a table or altar, has had any- 
^'itBg In ,)(, with the Dame of the aiguille. 
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district forgiving a thorough command of the rf-Iationa of the 
aigoillcB on each aide of the Mer de Olace. Now pat the book, 
with that page open, upright, at three yards distance from you, 
and try to draw this contour, which I hare made as dark and 
distinct as it ever could be in reality, and you will immediately 
understand why it is iiupoasiblo to draw mouuUtin ontlines 
rightly. 

§ 21. Andif not outlines, a fortiori not details of mass, which 
have all the complexity of the outline multiplied a thousand 
fold, and drawn iu fainter colors. Nothing is mora curious than 
the state of embarrassment into which the unfortunate artist 
must soon be cast when ho ondeavora honestly to di"aw the face 
of the simplest mountain cliff— say a thousand feet high, and 
two or three miles distant. It is full of exquisite details, all 
seemingly decisive and clear ; hut when he tries to arrest one of 
them, he cannot see it, — cannot find whore it begins or ends, — 
and presently it runs 'into another ; and then ho tries to draw 
that, but that will not bo drawn, neither, until it has conducted 
him to a third, which, somehow or another, made part of the 
first ; presently he finds that, instead of three, there are in re- 
ality four, and then he loses his place altogether. He tries to 
draw clear lines, to make his work look craggy, but finds that 
then it is toohard ; he tries to draw soft linos, and it is imme- 
diately too soft ; ho draws u curved lino, and instantly sees it 
should have been straiglit ; a straight one, and finds when he 
looks up again, that it has got curved while he was drawing it. 
There is nothing for him but despair, or some sort of abstrac- 
tion and shorthand for cliff. Then the only question is, what; 
is the wisest abstraction ; and out of the multitude of lines that 
cannot altogctlier be interpreted, which are the really dominant 
ones ; so that if we cannot give the whole, we may at least give 
what will convey the most important facts about the cliff. 

§ 22. Kecurring then to our "public opinion" of the Aignillo 
Charmoz, we find the greatest exaggeration of, and therefore 1 
suppose the greatest interest in, the narrow and epiry point on 
its left side. That is in reality a point at all but a hatchet edge ; 
a flake of rock, which is enabled to maintain itself in this 
sharp-edged state by its writhing folds of sinewy granite. Ita 
stnicturo, on a larger scale, and seen " edge on," la shown la 
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Pig. 41. The whole aiguilio ia composeil of a seriea of such 
flakes, liable, indeed, to all kinds of fissure in other directions, 
but holding, by their modea of vertical association, tiie strongeat 
authority over the form of the whole mountain. It is not in all 
lights that they are seen plainly : for instance, in tlio morning 
effect in Plate 30 they are hardly traceable : but the longer wo 
watch, the more they are perceived ; and their power of snstiiin- 
ingtheniBelvea vertically ia so great, that at the foot of the aiguille 
on the right a few of them form a detached maaa, known as the 
Petit Gharmoz, between E and c 
in Fig. 60, p. 210, of which the 
height of the uttermost flake, be- 
tween c and d, is about five hun- 
dred feet. 

Important, however, as this 
curved cleavage is. it is so confused 
among others, that it has taken 
me, as I said, t«n yeara of almost 
eticceBsive labor to develoi>e, in any 
degree of completeness, its rela- 
tions among the aiguilles of Cha- 
mouni ; and even of professed geol- 
ogists, the only person who has de- 
scribed it properly is De Saussure, 
wlioae continual aojourn among the 
Alps enabled him justly to discern 
the constant from the inconstant 
phenomena. And yet, in his very ( 
first journey to Savoy, Turner saw 
it at a glance, and fastened on it 
as the main thing to be expressed iu those mountains. 

In the opposite Plate (32), the darkest division, on the right, 
is a tolerably iiccurate copy of Turner's rendering of the Aiguille 
<3harmoz (etched and engraved by himself), in the plate called 
the " Mcr de Glace," in the Liber Studionim. Its outline is in 
local respects inaccurate enough, lieing modified by Turnerian 
"topography ; but the (laky chanictcr is so definite, that it looks 
*i8 if it had been prepared for an illustrative diagram of the 
j)ointa at present under diacuasiou. 
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§ 23. And do not let it be supposed that this was by chance, 
or that tho modes of mountain drawing at the period wonid in. 
luiy wise have holiwd Turner to discover these lines. The 
aiguilles had been drawn befnre this time, and tho figui-o on the 
lift ill Plato 32 will show how. It is a facsimile of n piece of 
all fngraving of the Mer do Glace, by Woollett, uftcr WUUara 
Para, pnblished in 178;i, and founded on tho general Wilsoniun 
und Cluudesque principles of landscape commoa at the time. 
Tliere are, in tho rest of the plate, some good arrangements of 
ehadow and trne aerial perspective ; and the piece I have copied, 
which is an attempt to represent the Aiguille Drn, opposite the 
Charmoz, will serve, not unfairly, to show how totally tnade- 
qnate the dranghtsmen of the time were to perceive the charac- 
ter of mountains, and, also, how unable the human mind is 
by itself to conceive anything like the variety of natural form. 
The workman had not looked at the thing, — trusted to his 
"Ideal," supposed that broken and rugged rocks might be 
shaped better out of his own Itead than by Natura's laws, — and 
we see what comes of it. 

§ 2i. And now, lastly, observe, in the laws by which this 
strange curvilinear atructuro is given to the aiguilles, how the 
provision for beauty of form ia made in the first landscape ma- 
terials we have to study. We have permitted ourselves, accord- 
ing to that unsystematic mode of proceeding pleadt-d for in tlie 
opening of our present task, ta wander hither and thither aa 
this or that question rose before ns, and demanded, or tempted, 
our pursuit. But the reader must yet remember that our special 
business in this section of tho work ia the observance of the 
nature of beauty, and of the degrees in which the aspect of any 
object fullils the laws of beauty stated in tho second volume. 
Now in the fifteenth paragraph of the chapter ou infinity, it was 
stated that curvature was essential to all beanty, and that what we 
should •' need more especially to prove, was the constancy of 
curvature in all natural forma whatsoever." And these aiguilles, 
which are the first objects we have had definitely to consider, 
appeared as little likely to fulfil the condition as anything we 
conid have come upon. I am well assured that the majority ol 
spectators see no curves in thorn at all, but an intensely upright, 
stern, spiry ruggedness and angularity. And we might evou be- 
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rehand have been led toexpect, and to be contented in expect- 

ag, nothing else from tliem tluin this ; for since, as we have 

' Bu-itl oftiiii, tlioy uro part of the earth's skeleton, being created 

to finstiiin anil strengthen everything else, and yet diSer from a 

fUelcton in this, that the eurth is not only supported by their 

tti-ength, hut fed by their ruin ; so that tliey are first composed 

of the bardoet and least tractable substance, and then exposed 

to Eucb storm and violence as shall beat largo parts of thom to 

jiowdcr •) — under these desperate conditions of being, I say, we 

might have anticipated some correspondent mggedness and ter- 

rLlnleneEa of aspect, some such refusal to comply with ordinary 

L lawa of bcauly, as we often see in otiier things and croaturea put 

Hto liuid work, and sustaining distress or violence. 

^K. g 2o. And truly, at Srst sight, there is such refusal in 

B^ their look, and their shattered walls and crests seem to rise in a 

' glooniy contrast with tho Boft waves of bank and wood beneath ; 

"or do I mean to press the mere fact, that, as we look longer 

i*t tlicm, other lines become perceptible, because it might be 

thought no proof of their beauty that they needed long attention 

'a order to be discerned. But I think this mnch at least is de- 

W!r\iiig of our notice, as confirmatory of foregone conclusions, 

tbat the forms which in other things are produced by slow in- 

'^'ease, or gradual abrasion of surface, are here produced by 

*'Ough fracture, when rough fracture is to bo the law ofexist- 

A rose is rounded by its own soft ways of growth, a reed 

I bowed into tender curvature by the pressure of the breeze; 

It we could not, from these, have proved any resolved prefer- ' 

Qce, by Nature^ of curved lines to others, inasmuch as it might 

always have been answered that tho curves were produced, not 

iQp beauty's sake, but infallibly, by the laws of vegetable exist- 

ttce ; and, looking at broken flints or nigged banks afterwards, 

' s might have thought that we only liked the curved lines be- 

j^tise aaaoeiated with life and organism, and disliked the angu- 

■ ones, because associated with inaction ant, Jiaorder. But 

btare gives us in these mountains a more clear demonstration 

, her will. She is hero driven to make fracture the law of 

She cannot tuft the rock-edges with moss, or round 

bem by water, or hide them with leaves and roots. She ia hound 

produce a form, admirable to human beings, by continual 
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breaking away of eubstance. And behold — bo soon as she w 

compelled to do this — she changes the law of fracture itseli 
" Growth." she seema to eay, " ie not eBsential to my work^ 
concealment, nor aoftnMs ; but curvature io : and if I must jpru- 
duoe my forms by breaking them, the fracture itself shall b' 
curves. If, iUBtead of dew and sunshine, the only instruments. 
I am to uao uro the lightning and the frost, then their forked 
tongues and crystal wedges shall still work out my laws of t.\ 
der line. Devastation instead of nurture may he the task of all 
my elements, and age after age may only prolong the unre: 
vated rain ; hut the appointments of typical beauty which have 
been made over all creatures shall not therefore be abandoned 
and the rocks shall be ruled, in their perpetual perishing, by 
tlu' same ordinances that direct the bending of the reed and the 
blush of the roae." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



BESULTDTQ FORMS : — 8EC0KDLT, CRESTS. 

g 1. Between the aiguilles, or other conditions of central 

k, and the hills which are clearly formed, its explained in 

Jhap. XII. § 11, By the mere breaking of the edges of solid hcda 

if coherent rock, there occurs almost always a condition of 

onntain summit, intermediate in aspect, as in position. The 

uguille may generally be represented by the type a, Fig. 43 ; 

the solid and simple beds of rock by the type c. The condi- 

ion J, clearly intermediate between the two, is, on the whole, 

most graceful and perfect in which mountain masses occur. 

t seems to have attracted more of the attention of the poets 

either of the others ; and the ordinary word, crest, which 




■e carelessly nee in speaking of mountain summits, as if it 
leant little more than " edge" or " ridge," has a peculiar force 
nd propriety when applied to ranges of cliff whose contours 
orrespond thus closely to the principal lines of the crest of a 
Ireek helmet. 

§ 2. Thei'c is another resemblance which they can hardly 
ul to suggest when at all irregular in form, — that of a wave 
bout to break. Byron nsea the image definitely of Soracte ; 
nd, in a less clear way, it seems to present itself occasionally to 
n^ninds, there being a general tendency to give or accept ac- 
oants of niumitaiu form under the image of waves ; and ta 
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speak of a hilly conntry, seen from above, as looking like a . 
" sea of mountains. " 

Such expressions, vaguely UBcd, do not, I think, generally 
imply much more than that the ground is waved or nndulated 
into bold masses. But if we give prolonged attention to the 
mountains of t)io group b we shall gradually begin to feel that 
more profound truth is couched nnder this mode of speaking, 
and that there is indeed an appearance of action and united 
movement in these crested masses, nearly resembh'ng that of sea 
waves ; that they seem not to be heaped up, but to leap or toss 
themselves up ; and in doing so, to wreathe and twist their 
summits into the most fantastic, yet harmoi^ous, curves, gov- 




erned by some grand under-aweep like that of a tide, running 
through the whole body of the mountain chain. 

For instance, in Fig. 43, which gives, rudely, the leading 
lines of the junction of the " Aiguille pourri "* (Chamouni) 
with the Aiguilles Rouges, the reader cannot, I think, but feci 
that there is something which binds tho mountains together — 
some common influence at their heart which they cannot resist : 
and that, however they may he broken or disordered, there is as 
true unity among them as in the sweep of a wild wave, govern- 
ed, through all its foaming ridges, by constant laws of weight 
and motion. 

if itH rocks. Tlicj are »4at]r 



g 3. How far thia apparent unity ia the result of elevatory 
force in mountain, and how far of the sculptural force of water 



i^n the mountain, is the question we have mainly to deal with 
in the preseat chapter. 

Bat first look back to Fig. 7, of Plate 8, VoL III., thera 
given as the typical representation of the 
I ^^--'^ ruling forces of growth in a leaf. Take 

^K y^^^"^ y^^^^ away the extreme portion of the curve 

^B 'f ^ on the left, and any segment of the leaf 

^f ( jg remaining, terminated by one of ita riha, 

I i i^^*^ as n or 6, Fig, 44, will be equally a typ- 

.' ^ I ieal contour of a common crested moun- 

Sjk^ i tain. If the reader will merely turn 

^H r Plato 8 so as to look at the figure ap- 

^Hl riglit, with its stalk downwards, he will 

^H I \x Bee that it is also the base of the honey- 

^K j jy""^ iV suckle ornament of the Greeks. I may 

^P- Sj^"^ \ \. anticipate what we shall have to note 

W^ ^ with respect to vegetation so far as to 

Fia. 45. ^ji j^jji^ iHa&t it is also the base of form 

*** all timber trees. 

§ 4, There seems something, therefore, i 
*'^^ltee its production one of the principal 
^ni3 of Nature in all her compositions. 
*• lie cause of this appeal's to be; that as 
"•te einq-foil is the simplest expression 
**^ proportion, this is the simpleHt expres- 
sion of opposition, in unequal curved 
■^ijies. If we take any lines, a x and e g, 
■^g. 45, both of varied curvature (not 
tegmenta of circles), and one shorter than 
^J^le other, and join them together so as ^"'' **" 

» lonn one line, i\a b x, x g, vq shall have one of the 
^nunon lines of beauty ; if we join them at an angle, tia 
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c X, X y, we ahall have the eommon crest, which la in fact 
merely a jointed line of beauty. If we join tliem aa at a. 
Fig. 46, tliey form a line at once mouotonoua and cramped, and 
the jointed condition of tliia aame line, b, ia hardly leaa ao. 
is eaaily proved, tlierefore, tbat the junction uf lines c x, x y, 
the aimpleat and moat graceful mode of opposition ; and easily 
observed that in branches of trees, wings of birda, and oth^ 
more or leaa regular organ izjttiona, bucIi groups of line are con- 
tinually made to govern the contoura. But it ia not so easily 
seen why or how this form should be impressed upon irregular 
heaps of mountain. 

§ 5. If a bed of coherent rock be raiaed, in the manner da- 
scribed in Chap, xiii., so aa to form a broken precipice with 
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its edge, and a long slope with its surface, aa at n, Fig. 47 (and 
in thia way nearly all hills are raised), the top of the precipice 
has UBually a tendency to crumble down, and, in process o£ 
time, to form a heap of advanced ruins at its foot. On thft 
other aide, the hack or slope of the hill does not crumble down^ 
hut is gradually worn away by the streams ; and aa these are 
alwaya more conaiderable, both in velocity and weight, at tha 
bottom of the elope than tte top, the ground ia faster worn? 
away at the bottom, and the straight slope is cut to a curve of 
continually increasing steepness. Fig. 47 b repreaenta the con- 
tour to which the hill a would thus be brought in process of: 
time ; the dotted line indicating its original form. The result, 
it will be seen, is u crest.* 

" Tbe malerialB removed from the slope are aproHd ovw tlie plain or v.il- 
ley below. A nearly equal quantity ia supposed to tie removed from thff 
other side ; hut besides tliis renumed mass, the materials cnuublo licnvilj 
frcaa above, and form the concave curve. 
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g6. But crests of this uniform substance and continnouB out- 
I \lne occur onl^ amoDg hilla composed of the softest coherent 
I rocka, and seldom attain any elevation snch as to make them 
I important or impressive. The notable crests are composed of 
I Ihflhard cohorenta or slaty crystallines, and then the contoui oi 
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B crests depends mainly on the question whether, in the orig- 
s of it, the beds lie as at « or as at b. Fig. 48. If they 
bus at «, then the resultant crest will have the general appear- 
Sce seen at c ; the edges of the beds getting separated and scr- 
mtcd by the weather. If the beds lie as at b, tho resultant cifit 
wj^l l;e ijf sHcb a contour aa that at d. 
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The croBtp of the contour d are formed nauallj by the han 
coherent rocks, and are Dotaltle chiefly for their bold preciM 
in front, and regular slopes, or sweeping curvea, at tlie t 
We shall oxHmino them under the special head of prerApu 
But tbe oresta of the form at r. belong usaallj to the slaty o^ 
tallines, iiiid iiro those properly called ereata, their edges loi 




ing, especially when covered with pines, like sepatated plus 
These it is our chief businesa to examine in the preaent ohan 
§ 7. In order to ohtnin this kind of orest. we first roqiiitt 
have oitr mountain beds thrown up in the form a. Fig. 48. 3 
is not easily done on a large scale, except among the alaty d 
tallines forming the flunks of the great chains, as in Pig 
p. 170. In that figure it will be seen that the beds forming a 
Bide of the chain of Mont Blanc are thrown into tho reqj 
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Btopnesa, and therefore, whenever thej are broken towards the 
I eentrulmonutain, they naturally form the front of a crest, while 
tiiv torrents iind glaciers fulling over their longer slopes, carve 
them into rounded banks towards tlie valley. 

§S. But the heauty of a crust or bird's wing consists, in 
natui'c, not merely in its curved terminal outline, but in the 
raJiation of the plumes, so that while each assnmes a iliiloront 
I ourve. every curve shall alio« a certain harmony of direction 
ithall the others. 

We shall have to enter into the examination of this subject 

liLt greater length in the 17t!i chapter; meanwhile, it is sufli- 

Icieiit to observe the law in a single example, such as Fig. 49, 

■ ''^tiich is a wing of one of t)ie angels in Uurer's woodcut of tho 

-P'ali of Lucifer.* At first sight, the plumes scom disposed with 

**ixcli irregularity, hut there is a sense of power and motion in 

*-Oe whole which the reader would find was at once lost by a 

*^^rales8 copyist ; for it depends on the fact that if we take thu 

J-**"inoipal curves at any points of the wing, and continue them 

' ** die lines which they are pursuing at tlie moment they termi- 

^ ^te, the-se continued lines wUl all meet in a single point, c. 

^ is this law which gives unity to the wing. 



All groups of curves set h 



e each other depend for their 



^auty upon the obsorvance of this law ;f and if, therefore, the 

-. * The lines arc a little Uio slraight in their coniinuations, the engraver 

'^*-^viQg cut some of llie curvature out of tbtir tliicltneas, tliinking I had 

^*->awu tbem too uoarsely. But I have cliostn lliis coarsely lined example, 

^■*jd otliers like it, following, because I wiali to acciistom tlie reader to dis- 

^S.ii|:uib1i between the inerefiueuessof instrumeut in the artist's baud, and the 

t»recision of the line be dniws. Give Titian a blunt pen, and still Titiim's 

*ine will be u noble one ; a tyro, with a pen well mended, may draw more 

«»eatly ; but Ills lines ought to be diacerned from Titian's, if we unaerslaod 

Umwing. Every line In this woodcut of Durer'a is r^ned ; and that in the 

Whether broad or fine dues not matter, the lines are right ; 



and the most delicate fiilsc line is 
the coarsest faith ful 

t Not ohsohilely on llie meeting 



> be despised, in presence of 



flLe c 



3 Ino 



3 point, but on their 



L- ladiating with some hHrmoniouB succession of diSerence in direction 
l-fiSerenoe between lines which are in true harmony of radiution, and lines 
I which are not, can. in complicated masses, only be detected by a triiincd 
; yet it is often tlie chief difference between good and bad drawing. A 
)r of six or seven black plumes forming the wli^ of one of the cherubs 
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mountain creets are to be perfectly beautiful, Nature muat 
trive to gt-t this element of radiant curvature into them in onB< 
way or another. Nor does it, at first sight, appear easy for hav 
to get, 1 do not say radiant curves, but curves tit a!l : for in the 
aiguilles, she actually bent their beds : but in these slaty crya- 
talliaes it seems not always convenient to her tO: 
bend the beds ; and when tbcy are to remaioi 
S straight, she must obtain the curvature in somei 
3 other vfay. 

g 9. One way in which she gets it is curiously' 
' simple in itself, but somewiiat difticult to explain,. 
onleaa the reader will be at the pains of making 
little model for himself out of paste or clay. Hitherto, obserre,, 
we have spoken of these crests as seen at their sides, as u Greek 
helmet is seen from the side of the wearer. By means preeently^ 
to be examined, these mountain crests are bo shaped that, seen' 
in front, or from behind (as a helmet crest ia seen in front of or 
behind the weai'er), they present the contour 
of a sharp ridge, or house gahle. Now if the 
breadth of this ridge at its base remains the 
same, while its height gradually diminishes 
from the front of it to the back (aa from the 
top of the crest to the back of the helmet), it 
necessarily aasumea the form of such a quaint gable roof as that' 
shown in profile in Fig. 50, and in perspective* in Fig. 51, in 
which the gable ia steep at tlie end farthest off, but depressed at 
the end nearest us ; an*! the rows of tiles, in consequence,, 
though in reality quite straight,' 
appear to radiate as they retire, 
owing to their different Blopes.- 
When a mountain crest is thna 
" farmed, and the concave curve of 
its front ia carried into its flanks, 
each edge of bed assuming this concave curve, and radiating. 



in TItian'3 Assuniplicm, at Venice, has a freedom and force about It In the J 
painting which no copyist or engjaver has ever yet rendered, Ihnugb il de- J 
penda merely on Hie subtlety of the curves, not on the color. 

* " Out tff perspecUve," I ehould have said : hut it will abow what f 
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like the rows of tilea, in perBpective nt the same time, the wiiole 
oreat is thrown into the form Fig. 53, which is that of the radi- 
ating plnme reqnired. 

§ 10. It often happens, however, that Nature does not chooao 
to keep tho ridge broad at the lower extremity, bo m to diminish 
its Eteepness. Bub when this is not so, and the base ia narrowed 
so that the slope of aide shall be nearly equal everywhere, she 
almost always obtaina her varied curvature of the plume in 
another way, by merely turning the crest a little round as it 
descends. I will not confuse the reader by examining the com- 
plicated reaulta of such turning on the inclined lines of the strata; 
but he can understand, in a n 
mcnt, its effect on another scries . 
of lines, those caused by rivulets 
of water down the sides of the 
creat. Those lines are, of conr 
always, in general tendency, per- 
pendicular. Let a. Fig. 53, be a 
circular funnel, painted inside with 
a pattern of vertical lines meeting 
at the bottom. Suppose these lines . 
to represent the I'avinea traced hy 
the water. Cut off a portion of tho 
lip of the funnel, as at b, to rcpre- 
Bent the crest side. Cut tho edge 
BO as to slope down towards you, 
and add a slope on the other side. 
Theu give each inner line the con- 
cave sweep, and you have your ridge 
with radiant curvature. 

§ 11. A greater space of such a crest is always seen on its 
concave than on ita convex side (the outside of the funnel) ; of 
thie other perspective I shall have to speak hereafter ; meantime, 
we had better continue the exanaination uf the proper crest, the 
C of Fig. 48, in sohie special instance. 

The form is obtained usually in the greatest perfection among 
the high ridges near the central chain, where tho beds of tho 
slaty crystallines are steep and hard. Perhaps the most inter- I 
«eting example I can choose for close examination wlU. ba \.W% 1 




:, of the required form, 
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of a mountain in Ohamonni, called the Aiguille Bouchard, now 
familiar to the eye of every traveller, beiug the ridge which 
rises, exuctly opposite the Montanvert, beyond the Mor de Oloce. 
The etructiire of this crest is best seen from near the foot of tha 
Montanvert, on the road to thfl source of the Arveirou, whenoo 
the top of it, a, presents itself under the outllac given rudely in 
the opposite plato (,33), in which it will be seen that, while the 
main energy of the mountain mass tosses itself against the cen- 
tral chain of Mont Blanc (which is on the right hand), it is met 
by a group of counter-crests, like the recoil of a broken wave 
cast against it from the other side ; and yet, as the recoiling 
water has a sympathy with the under swell of the very ware 
against which it clashea, the whole mass writhes together in 
straugo uniiy of mountain passion ; so that it is utmost impos- 
sible to persuade oneself, after long looking at it, that the crests 
have not indeed been once fused and tossed into the air by a 
tempest which had mastejy over them, as the winds have over 
ocean. 

§ 13, And yet, if we examine the crest structure closely, we 
shall find that nearly all these curvatures arc obtained, by 
Nature's skilful handling of perfectly straight beds, — only the 
meeting of those two waves of crest is indeed indicative of the 
meeting of two masses of different rocks ; it marks that junc- 
tion of the slaty with the compact crystallines, which has before 
been noticed as the principal niysteiy of rock structure. To 
this junction my attention was chiefly directed during my stay 
at Ohamouni, as I found it was alwaysat that point that Nature 
produced the loveliest mountain forms. Perhaps the time I 
gave to the study of it may have exaggerated its interest in my 
eyes ; and the reader who does not care for these geological 
questions, except in their direct bearing upon art, may, without 
much harm, miss the next seven paragraphs, and go on at the 
twenty-first. Yet there is one point, in a Turner drawing pres- 
ently to be examined, which T cannot explain without inflicting 
the tediouencsB even of these scvon upon him. 

§ 13. First, then, the right of the Aiguille Bouchard to be 
called a crest at all depends, not on the slope from a to b, Plate 
33, but on that from a to li. The slope from » to J is a perspec- 
tive deception ; b is much the highest point of the two. Seen 
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from the village ot Chamouni, tlie range preecnta itself under 
the outline Fig. 54, tlio same points in esich figure being indi- 
cated by the eame lettora. From the end of the valley the bu- 
premacy of the maBS b da still more notable. It is altogether 
with mountains aa with human spirits, you never know which 
is greatest till'they are far away. 

§ 14. It will be observed also, that the beauty of the crest, 
in both Plate 33 and Fig. 54, depends on the gradually increas- 
ing steepness of the lines of slope between a and b. This is in 
great part deceptive, being obtained by the receding of the. crest 
into a great mountain crater, or basin, aa explained in g 11. 
Bnt this very recession ia a matter of interest, for it takes place 




exactly on the line above spoken, of, where the slaty crystallineB 
of the crest join the compact crystallines of the aiguilles ; at 
which junction a correspondent chasm or recession, of some 
kind OP another, takes place along the whole fi'ont of Mont 
Blanc. 

§ 15. In tlie third paragraph of the last chapter we had 
occasion to refer to the jinietion of the slaty and compiiet erys- 
tallinea at the roots of tiieaiguillea. It will be seen in the ligure 
there given, that this change is not sudden, but gradated. The 
rocks to be joined are of the two types represented in Fig, 3, p. 
10& (for convenience' sake I shall in the rest of this chapter call 
tho slaty roul^ gneiss, and the compact rock protogine, its n 
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French name). Fig. 55 shows the gcDeral mannor of juDCtioni 
be(U of gDoisa occurring in the middle of the protogiae, Eind ol 
protogine ia the gnoias ; eomctimcs one touching the other bq 
closely, that a hammer-Btroke breaks oS a piece of both ; some- 
times one passing into the other by a gradual change, like tl»ft 
zones of a rainbow ; the only general phenomenon being thi^ 
that the higher up the hill the gneiss is, the harder it is (so tJiat 
while it ofteu yields to the pressure of the finger down in tli 
valley, on the Montanvert it is nearly as hard aa protogine) 
and, on the other hand, the lower down the hill, or the 
the gneiss, the protogine is, the finer it is Jii grain. But ebxl 




the actual transition from one to the other is usually within 
few fathoms ; and it is that transition, and the preparation for 
it, which Causes the great step, or jag, on the flank of the chain, 
and forma the tops of the Aiguille Bouchard, Oharmoz ridgef^ 
Tapia, Montague de hi C6te, Montague de Taconaj, and Aiguille 
da Gout6. 

§ 16, But what most puzzled me was the intense straightnai 
of the lines of the gneiss beds, dipping, aa it seemed, under the 
Mont Blanc. For it has been a chief theory with geologista that 
these central jirotoginc rocks have onee been in fusion, and have' 
risciu up in molten fury, overturning and altering all the rocks 



rmiid. But every day, as I looked at tho created flanks of the 
it Blanc, I saw more plainly the exquisite rcyn/nri'(y of tlie 
es of the beds, ruled, it seemed, with an architect's rule, 
g the edge of their every flake from t!ie summits to the 
ij, And this surprised me the more because I liad always 
aril it stated that the bods of the 

ileral crests, a and b, Fig. 56, varied 
>, getting less and less inclined 

IB tliEy descended, so n« to iirruiigo 

Ihemaelves somewhat in the form of a 

fw. It may be so ; but I can only 

«J that all my observations and 
iwinga give an opposite report, and tliat the beds seemed 
I imariabjy to present themselves to the eye and the pencil in 

pamlluiiam, modified only by the phenomena just explained 

ffi^i 10). Thus the entire mass of the Aiguille liouchard, of 




Itich only the top is represented in Plate 33. appeared to me in 

nfile, as in Fig. 57, dependent for all its effect and character 

e descent of the beds in Hie directions of the dotted lines, 

, (/. The interrupting apace, g g, is the Glacier dcs Bois ; 

I, the Montanvert ; c, c, the rocks under the glacier, much 
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woni by the f;il] of avalanches, but, for all that, showing the J 
steep Jiucfl atiU with the greatest distinctness. Again, looking J 
down the valley instead of up, bo as to put the Mont Blanc o_ 
tJie left hand, the principal create which support it, Taconay 1 
and La Cote, alway£ appeared to me constructed as in Plate 3fi 
(p. 312), they also depending 
for all their effect on the de- 
BCent of the beds in diagonal 
lines towards the left. Nay, 
half - way up the Breven, 
whence the structure of the 
Mont Blanc is commanded, 
as far aa these lower buttress- 
es are concerned, better than 
from the top of the Bi-even, 
I drew carefully the cleavages 
of the beds, as high aa the 
edge of the Aiguille deGontfi, 
and found them exquisitely 
parallel throughout; and~ 
again on the Cormayeur side, tbough less steep, the beds a, b, ¥ig. 
58, traversing the vertical irregular fissures of the great aiguille of 
the AIISc Blanche, as seen over the Lac de Combal, still appeared 
to me perfectly regular and parallel.* I have not had time -to 

* Nor (lid auy Dearer obaervalions ever induce me to form any coolrary 
opinion. It is not easy to get any conaiatent series of iaea*arent£nU of tlie 
elope of tliese gneiss beds ; for, although parallel on the great scale, tbey 
admit many varieties of dip in minor projecliona. Bui all my notes unite, 
whether at tlic bottom or top of the great slope of the Monlanvert and La 
C6te, in giving an angle of from 80° to 80° with the horizon ; the consistent 
angle heing about 75°, I cannot be mistaken in the measurements Ihem- 
aelvea, however ineonclUBive obserralions on minor portions of rock may 
be ; for I never mark an angle unless enough of the upper or lower surface 
of the beds be smoothly eiposed to admil of my pole being adjusted to it by 
the spirit-level. 1'he pole then indicates tbe strike of the beds, and a quad- 
rant with a plumb-line their dip : to all intents nod piirposea accurately, 
There \» a curious distortion of the tierls in the mvine between- the Otacier 
des BoiE and fool of Uie Monlanvert, new (be ice, about a thousand feet 
above (he valley ; the beds there seem to bend suddenly back under the 
Rlacier, and in some places to be C|uite vertic'iil. On the opposite side of tho 
giaaer, below the Chapeuu, the dip of tin.' lUm 'iniie y.'"- 'lie guuias, with 
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trace them roand, through the Aiguille de Bionassay, and above 
the Co! de Bonhomme, though I know the relations of the beds 
of limestone to the gneiss on the latter col are most notable and 
interesting. But, as far as was required for any artistical 
purposes, I perfectly aecertamed the fact tliat, whatever their 
^real structure might be, these beds did appear, through the 
Bofter cuntoui's of the hill, us Etraight and parallel ; that they 

the intermediate bed, seven or eisht feci thick, of the grey porous rock 
which the French call Mjyneufa, is highly interesting ; but it is so concealed 
by debris and the soil of the pine forests, as lo be difficult to esamine to any 
extent. Ou tlie whole, the best position for getting the angle of the beds 
accurately, is tJie top of the Tapia, a little below the junction there of the 
granite and gnt'iss (see notice of this junction in Appendix 2) ; a point from 
which the summit of the Aiguille du Goiilfi bears 11" south of west, and 
that of the Aiguille Bouchard 17° north of east, the Aiguiile Dru Si° or 8° 
portli of east, the peak of it appearing behind the Petit Charmoz. The beds 




of gneiss emerging from the ttirf under the spectator's feet may bo brought 
parallel by the eye with the slopes of the Aiguille du OoutS on one side, and . 
the Bouchard (and base of Aiguille d'ArgentiSre) on the other ; striking as I 
nearly as possible from summit to Eummit through that on which the spec- j 
talor stands, or from about 10° norlh of east to 10° south of west, and dip- 
ping with esquisile iinifomiity at an angle of 74 degrees with the horizon. 
But what struck ine us still more strange was. that from this point I could i 
distinctly see traces of the same straightsiructure running through the Petit J 
Charmoz. and Uie roots of the aiguilles themselves, as in Fig. 5 
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continned to appear 60 until near the topa of the crests ; and 
tliat those tops set'ined, in some mysteriouB way, dependent on 
the junction uf tho gncissitic bods with, or their transition into; 
the harder protogine of the aiguilles. 

Look hack to Plate 33. The peak of the Bouchard, a, is o4 
gneiss, and its beds run down in liuea originally straight, but 
more or lesa hollowed by weathering, to the point A, where tliey 
plunge under debriii. But the point b is, I believe, of proto- 
gine ; and all tlie opposed writhing of tho waves of rock to tho 
right appears to bo in consequence of the junction. 

I ever, m tbe course of i;ouiilLGas observations, fairly detertniue sdj point 
Tfliere this slaty structure alWgetber liaU ceased. Il seemwl only lo fjet 
and less traceable lowards the centre of themafs of Hioni Blanc ; and, from 
tbe ridge of llie Aiguille Bouchard itself, at the point a in Plate 33, whDocc, 
looking eouth-wtst, the aiguilles can be seen in the mast accurate profile 
•btaiDahle throughout the valley of Chamouni, I noticed a very smKular 
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parall'^lism even on theBoutb-east side oflheCbannoz. x jr (Fig. 60). asiftbe 
continued inlluence of tliia cleavage were carried on from the Little Chonnoz, 
c, d (in which, seeu on Ibe opposite side. I bad traced it as in Fig. 69), 
through tlie central mass of rock t. In this proflle, m is tbe Mont Blano 
IlRelf ; TO. the Aiguille liu Midi ; p. Aiguille du Plan ; i. Aiguille BlaiHeie j 
c, iirv.ii Chnrnioz ; e. Petit Cbarmoz ; B, passage called tie I'Etalo. 
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1 17. The way in which these ciirvea arc produced cannot, 
Eliowever, be gneasod at until we examine the junction more 
f closely. Ascending about five hundred feet above the cabin of 
Llihe Moiitauvert, the opposite creat of the Bouchard, from p, to 
, Plate 33, is seen more in front, expanded into tbo jagged line, 
i to c, Plate 34, and the beds, with their fractures, are now seen 
jflearly tlirongbout t!ie mass, namely : 

let. (See references on plate). The true gneiss beds dipping 
a in the direction Q H, the point H being tlie same as A in 
plate 33. These are the beds bo notable for their accurate 
"e'traightnesa and parallelism. 

'2nd. The smooth fnictures which in the middle of the etching 
seem to divide the column of rock into a kind of brickwork. 
Chey are very neat and sharp, running nearly at right angles 
rith the true bods.* 

3rd. The curved fractures of the aiguilles (aeon firet under 
he letter b. and seeming to push outwards against the gneiss 
Hlsf) continuing through c and the spur below. 

4th. An irregular cleavagn, something like that of starch, 
howing itself in broken vertical lines. 

5th. Writhing lines, cut by water. These have the greatest 
ossible influence on the aspect oi the precipice : they are not 
lerely caused by torrents, but by falls of winter snow, and 
'stones from the glacier moraines, bo that the cliff being contin- 
ually worn away at the foot of it, is wrought into a great amphi- 
theatre, of which the receding sweep continually varies the ap- 
'parent steepness of the crest, as already explained. I believe in 
P ancient times the great G-lacier das Bots itself used to fill this 
junphitheatre, and break right up against the base of the Boa- 
ibard. 

6th. Curvatures worn by water over the back of the crest 
owards the valley^ in the direction g i. 

" Many geologists think tliey are tlia tme beds. They run iipross tliu 
LCiaaitic folia, and I hold with De Suussurc. nnd consider them n cli^iivnc'Q. 

t I tried ia vain to get along the ridge of the Bouchard to ihift Junclinn, 

e edge of the pTeoip1(;e betvucn a nnd h (Plnt« 3S) iiping too broken ; Imi 

B point corresponds ao closely to Ihal of Uie JiiuctiDn of Ibo gneiss and 

1 the Charmc)/. ridge, Uiat. a-dding the evidence of the disturb 

itour, I have no doubt as to the genersil relations of th(t rocks. 
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7th. A tendency (which I do not nnderatand) to form hori 
eontal masses nt the levels k and /,* 

§ 18. The reader may imagine what strange harmonies and 
changes of line mnst result throughout the mass of the moux 
tain from the varied prevalence of one or other of these eecre 
juutiiiatiuns of Its rocks (modilieil, abo, as they are by perpetii.£ 
decoptiona of perspective), and how completely the rigidity oja 
purullelism of any one of them ia conquered by tlie fitful urger 
cioe of tiio rest, — a sevenfold action seeming to rui. throug 
every atom of crag. For tho sake of clearness, I have shown ia 
this plate merely leading lines ; the next (Plate 35, opposite 




will give some idea of the complete aspect of two of the princi- 
pal crests on the Mont Blanc flanks, known as the Montagne 
de la C6te, and Montagne de Taconay, o and ( in Fig. 22, at page 
1G3. In which note, first, that the eminences marked a a, b 6,; 
c c, here, in the reference figure (61), are in each of the mountains 
correspondent, and indicate certain changes in the conditions oi 
their beds at those points, f have no doubt the two mountaina 
were once one mass, and that they hare been sawn asunder bj 
the great glacier of Taconay, which descends between them; 



• De Pausaure ofteu refers to Iheae na 
bere and tliere, iu the ajguiiles themBclvcs. 
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ind similarly the Montagne de la C&te aiiwn from the Tapia by 
ihe glacier des Bosaons, b u iu refcroiiiio figure. 

§ 19. Note, Becofldiy, the geaerat tenduncy in each moun- 
»in to throw itself into concave curves towards tlie Mont 
tlftDC, and descend in rounded elopes to the valley ; more or 
IBS interrniitedby the direct manifestation of the straight beds, 
'bich are indeed, in this view of Taeonay, the principal foatnrea 
r it. They necesearily become, however, more prominent in 
[le outline etching than iu the scene itself, because iu reality tho 
tflicate cleavages are lost in distance or Iu mist, and tho cftecta 
t tight bring oat the rounded forms of the larger masses ; and 
'herever the clouds fill the hollows between, as thoy are apt to 
D, (the glaciers causing a chiUnoss iu the ravines, white the 
' id, blowing up the larger valleys, clears the edges of the 
i,) the summits show themselves as in Plate 3C, dividing, 
their dark froutlets, the perpetual sweep of the glaciers and 
te clouds.* 

§ 30. Of the aqueous cnrvahires of this crest, we shall have 
lOre to say presently ; meantime let us especially observe how 
le providential laws of beauty, acting with reversed data, arrive 
t Bimilar results in the aiguilles and crests. Iu the aiguilles, 
'hich are of such hard rock that the fall of snow and trickling 
if streams do not affect them, the inner structure is so disposed 
to bring out the curvatures by the mere fracture. In the 
irests and lower hills, which are of softer rock, and largely in- 
luenced by external violence, the inner structure is straight, 
d the necessary curvatures are produced by perspective, by 
aternal modulation, and by the balancing of adverse influences 
cleavage. But, as the accuracy of au artist's eye is usually 
ihown by his pereeiving the inner anatomy which regulates 
rowtli and form, and as in the aiguilles, while we watch them, 
■e are continually discovering new curves, so in the crests, 
iile we watch tbcm, we are continually discovering new 

Tlie atiucous curves and roundings on the ncnrcr crest (La Ofilc) are 
llarly tendEr, becBUse the gneiss of which it ia cirapoaed is softer in 
.than that of the BriinOiiird, nrid rcmaios ao eren to the very top of the 
, a, in Fig. 61, where I fouuil it imxed with a yellowish and suinewhat 

CitiarLz roek, and generally miicli less protogenic than is usual at such 

ioiis on other parts of the chain. 
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^M Btniightnesses ; and nothing more distinguislieB good moiiDtHiu- 
^B drawing, or mouataia-Boeing, from oarcless and iiieiliL'ieut juduQ' 
^L tain -de awing, than tlm observunoaof tlie marvellous piiriLllelisma 
^B whi(.-li exist umong the beda of the crettts. 

^m- g 21. It indeed happens, not unfrcquently, that in hille com- 
^f poBcd of somewhat soft rock, the aqueous contoara will so proviil! 
over the straight cleavage as to leave nothing manifest at the lirst 
glunoB but sweeping lines like those of waves'. Fig. 43, p. 196, 
is the crest of a mountain on the north of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, known, from the rapid decay and fall of its crags, as the 
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Aiguille /"owrWy and at first there indeed seems little distinc- 
tion between its contours and those of the summit of a sea wave. 
Yet I think also, if it were a, wave, we should immediately sup' 
pose the tide was running towards the right hand ; and if wo 
examined the reason for this supposition, we should perceive 
that along the ridge the steepest falls of crag were always on 
*thB right-hand side ; indicating a tendency in them to break 
rather in the direction of the line a b than any other. If we 
go half-way down the Montanvert, and examine the left side of 
the crest somewhat more closely, we shall find this tendency 
still more definitely visible, as in Fig. 63. 
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§ 32. But what, then, lias given rise to all thow coiled plung- 
ings of the crest hither and thither, yet with Buch Htruiige 
unity of motion ? 

Yea. There is the cloud. How the top of tho hill waa first 
ehiiped so as to let the currents of water act upon it in bo varied 
11 way we know not, but I think that the appearance of interior 
force of elevation is for tlio most part deceptive. The seriea of beds 
would be found, if examined in section, very uniform in their 
, arrangement, only a little harder in one place, and more delicate 

■ in another. A stream receives a slight impulse this way or thut, 
I at the top of the hill, but increases in cnorgy and sweep as it 
I descends, gathering into itself otliers from its sides, and uniting 
I their power with its own. A single knot of qnartz occnrrJug in 
I a flake of slate at the crest of tho I'idgc may alter the entire dce- 
I tinies of tho mountain form. It may turn the little rivulet of 
1 water to the right or left, and that tittle turn will bi' to the future 
I direction of the gatlieriug stream what tlie touch of a tiuger on 

■ the barrel of a rifle would bo to the direction of the bullet. Ea«li 

■ Bticceedjng year increaaoathe importance of every determined 
I form, and arranges in masses yet more and more harmonious, 
Itlie promontories shaped by the sweeping of tho eternal waterfnlls. 
I §23. The importance of the results thus ol tain" 1 h) tie 
I Elight«Et change of direction in tl e nf t stre n 1 t& f m I a 
I an interesting type of the fon t on of 1 n n 1 i a tera by 
I liabit. Every one of those notibl ra nes and c igs s tl e e • 
I pression, not of any sudden violeuce done to the mon ta but 
I of its little hiibiis, persisted in co t allv It was c cat 1 v th 
I one ruling instinct j but its deat ny Ic] e lei nevertheless for 
Ineffective result, on the direction of tl e em II d U b t n a - 
K'ble tricklings of water, in whiel tho fir t si o ve of ra found 
I its way down its sides. The feeblest most nsens hie ooz gs of 

■ the drops of dew among its dust were n real tv arb ters of ts 

■ eternal form ; commissioned, w tl it cl more t ler tl n 

■ that of a chdd'a finger,— as silent and slight as the fall of a half- 
Kchecked tear on a maiden's cheek, — to fix for ever the forma of 

■ 'peak and precipice, and how those leagues of lifted granite into 
■[the shapes that were to divide the earth and its- kingdoms. 
B^Oncu tho little stone evaded, — nnce the dim furrow traced, — and 
^tha peak was for ever invested with its majesty, the ravine tor 
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erer doomed to its dcgradntion. Thenceforward, day by day, 

the Eubtio hubitgained in power ; the evaded stone was left with 
wider liuBoment ; the ohoseu furrow deepeuud with swifter-slid- 
iug wave ; repentance and arrest were alike imposaible, and 
hour lifter hoor saw written in larger and rockier cliaracterB upon 
the sky. the history of the choice that had been directed by a 
idiop of ruin, and of the balance that had been turned by a grain 



of sand. 




^Snch are the principal lawa, relating to the crested 
monntains, for the expression of which we are to look to art ; 
and we shall .accordingly find good and intelligent mountain- 
drawing distinguished from bad mountain-drawing, by an indi- 
cation, first, of the artist's recognition of some great harmony 
among the summits, and of their tendency to throw themselves 
into tiditl waves, closely resembling those of the sea itself; 
sometimes in free tossing towards the sky, but more frequently 
still in the form of breakers, concave and steep on one side, con- 
vex and leas steep on the other ; secondly, by his indication df 
straight beds or fractures, continually stiffening thcmselrea 
trough the curves in some given direction, j 
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g 25. Fig. G3 ia a faceimile of ii piece of tlie backgrounl in 

Albert Durer's woodcut of the binding of the groat Dritgon in 

the Apocalypse. It is one of his most careless and rudest pic^ta 

of drawing ; yet, observe in it how notably the impnlsL' nf the 

•breaking wave is indicated ; and note farther, how dijlereut a 




thing good drawing may be from delicate drawing on the ona 
hand, and how different it mnst bo from ignorant drawing on 
Iho other. "Woodcutting, in Durer'a days, had reached no deli- 
iaej capable of expressing snbtle detail or aerial perppectire. 
But all the enbtlety and aerial perBpectiva at modern days aro 
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^H does 80, oonlimng himself to mcro outline, the grej contaon 

^1 seen against the distiiiice are often aiitisfuctory enough ; bntu 

^H soon as ho brings ono of Lhem nearer, so as to require any dn*- 

^H ing within its mass, it is qnite curious to see the state of parslj- 

^H eis into which be is thrown for want of anj perception of tba 



mountain anatomy. Fig. G8 is ons of the largest hills lean 
in the Liber Veritatis (No. 80), and it will be seen that theteam 
only a few lines inserted towards the edges, drawn in the ditec- 
tion of the sides of the heap, or cone, wholly without conscious- 
ness of any interior atrncturc. 

§ 29. I pnt below it, outlined ul^o in (he rudest way {for a! 





I take the shade away from the Liber Veritatis, I am honnd a 
to take it away from Turner), Fig. 69, a bit of the crags 
the drawing of Loeh Coriskin, partly described already in § 5 t 
the ehaptei' on the Inferior Mountains in Vol. I. The cre^ 
form is, indeed, here accidentally prominent, and developed toj 
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a degree rare even with Turner ; but note, besides this, the way 
in which Turner leans on the centre and body of tlie bill, not on 
its edge ; marking its strata stone by stone, just as a good figure 
painter, drawing a limb, marks the fall and rise of the joint, 
letting the outline sink back softened ; and compare the ex- 







(tly opposite method of Claude, holding for life to hia outline, 
1 a Greek navigator holds to the shore.* 

a worth while noting here, in comparing Fig. 66 and Fig. 88, how 

Hrely our judgment or some IdndB of art depends npon linowiedgc, not 

on feeling. Any person unacquainted with hills would Ihioh Claude's right 

and Ti(iau's rldiculoiia : but, after inquiring a little farther into the matter, 

■»e find Titian's a carelesa nod intense expression of true knowledge, and 

I ode's a alow and plausible expression of total ipnnrnnce. 
It will l*oli»iTved iJint Fig. Oil iBoneof the second orderof cresta, rf. Fig, 
Theui^t iuatiujce given iaof Ibe first orderof crests, e, in the same figure. 
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§ 30. Lest, however, it should be thought that I have 
fairly chosen my examples, let me take an instance at once 1 
singular and more elaborate. 

We saw in our account of Tumerian topography, Chap, i 
§ 14, that it had been necessary for the painter, in his mod 
cation of the view in the ravine of Faido, to introduce a passs 
from among the higher peaks ; which, being thus intended ( 
pressly to convey the general impression of their character, mi 
BuflSciently illustrate what Turmer felt that character to I 
Observe : it could not be taken from the great central aiguilh 
for none such exist at all near Faido ; it could only be an e 
pression of what Turner considered the noblest attributes of tl 
hills next to these in elevation, — that is to say, those which w 
are now examining. 

I have etched the portion of the picture which includes th 
passage, on page 221, on its own scale, including the whol 
couloir above the gallery, and the gallery itself, with the rock 
beside it.* And now, if the reader will look back to Plate 20 
which is the outline of the real scene, he will have a perfect ex 
ample, in comparing the two, of the operation of invention o; 
the highest order on a given subject. I should recommend hin 
to put a piece of tracing paper over the etching, Plate 37, and 
with his pen to follow some of the lines of it as carefully as he 
can, until he feels their complexity, and the redundance of the 
imaginative power which amplified the simple theme, furnished 
by the natural scene, with such detail ; and then let him observe 
what great mountain laws Turner has been striving to express 
in all these additions. 

§ 31. The cleavages which govern the whole are precisely the 
same as those of the Aiguille Bouchard, only wrought into 
grander combinations. That the reader may the better distin- 
guish them, I give the leading lines coarsely for reference in Fig, 
70, opposite. The cleavages and lines of force are the following 

* This etching, like that of the Bolton rocks, is prepared fur future 
mezzo-tint, and looks harsh in its present state ; but will mark all the more 
clearly several points of structure in question. The diamond-shaped rock, 
however, (m, in the reference figure,) is not so conspicuous here as if will be 
when the plate is finished, being relieved in light from the mass behind, as 
also the faint distant crests in dark from the sky. 
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. A. B and associntecl lines a h, a b, Ac, over the whole plats. 
True beds or cleavage beds (g A in Aiguille Bouchard, 
Plate 34) ; here, observe, closing in retiring perspective 
with exquisite subtlety, and giving the great unity ot 
radiation to the whole muss. 

1. D E and associated lines d e, de, over all the plate. Croai 
cleavage, the second in Aiguille Bouchard : straight uni 
sharp. Forming here the series of crests at D and D. 

■. T s, r a. Counter- erests, closely corresponding to counter 
fracture, the third in Aiguille Bouchard. 

: tn n, m n, &o., over the whole. Writhing aqueous lines fall 
ing gradually into the cleavages. Fifth group in Aignill 
Bouchard. The starchy cleavage is not seen here, it beii 
not generally charncteristic of the crests, and present 
the Bouchard only accidentally. 

, X XX. Sinuous lines worn !>y the 
water, indicative of some soft- 
ness or flaws in the rock; ^^-^^sjlffl 
these probably the occasion -X^ ^™ 
or consequence of the forma- y^^ 
tion of the great precipice or 
brow on the right. We shall -^i^^T^ 

have more to say of them in 
Chap. XTii, 

'■ 9 f^ 9 f' ^^- Broad aqueous or glacial curvatui'C 
group in Aiguille Bonchard. 

. &l, k I. Concave carves wrought by the descending ava^ 
lanche ; peculiar, of course, to this spot. 

, i h, i h. Secondary convex curves, glacial or aqUeous, coi 
responding to g f, bnt wrought into the minor seeondsr} 
ravine. This secondary ravine is associated with the opp<> 
nent aiguillesque masses r s ; and the cause of the break 
or gap between these and the crests B D ia indicated bj 
the elbow or joint of nearer rock, M, where the dia 
tortion of the beds or change in their nature first taka 
place, Tnrnor's idea of the strocturo of the whole maa 
has evidently been that iu section it was as in Fig. 71] 
snapped asunder by elevation, with a nucleus at m, whiclb 
allowing for perspective, ia precisely on the Ime of 
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chasm mntiing in the direction of the arrow ; but he 
gives more ot the curved aignilleBque fracture to these 
upper crests, wliich are greater in elevation {and we buw, 
sometime ago, that the higher the rock t]ie harder). 
And that nucleus of change at m, the hinge, as it were, on 
which all these promontories of upper crest revolve, is the 
first or nearest of the evaded stones, which have deter 
mined theconrsoof streams aud nod of cliSs throughout 
the chain. 

r § 3S. I can well believe that the reader will doubt the possi- 
Wlity of all this being intended by Turner : and intended, in the 
ordinary sense, it was not. It wiis simply scLin and instinctively 
painted, according to the command of the imaginative dream, 
as the true Griffin was, and as all noble things arc. But if the 
reader fancies that the apparent truth came by mere cliance, or 
that I am imagining purpose and arrangement where they do 
not exist, let him be once for all assured that no man goes 
tbrongh the kind of work which, by this time, he must be be- 
ginning to perceive I have gone through, either for the sake ot 
deceiving others, or with any great likelihood of deceiving him- 
self, lie who desires to deceive the picture-purchasing public 
may do so cheaply ; and it is easy to bring almost any kind of art 
into notice without climbing Alps or measuring cleavages. But 
any one, on the other hand, who desires to ascertain facts, and 
will refer all art directly to nature for many laborious years, will 
not at last find himself an easy prey to groundless enthusiasms, 
or erroneous fancies. Foolish people are fond of repeating a 
which has gone the full round of the artistical world, — 
lat Turner, some day, somewhere, said to somebody (time, 
place, or person never being ascertainable), that I discovered in 
bis pictures things which he did himself not know were there. 
Tnrner was not a person apt to say things of this kind ; being 
generally, resiwcting all the movements of his own mind, as 
silent as a granite crest ; and if ho ever did say it, was probably 
laughing at the person to whom he was speaking. But he miijht 
d it in the most perfect sincerity ; nay, I am quite sure 
lat, to a certain extent, the case really was as he is reported to 
tre, declared, and that he neither was aware of the value of the 
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troths he had seized nor understood tho nature of the instiisk 
tliiit combined them. And yet the truth wag assuredly appni 
hendcd, and the instinct assaredly present and imperative ; ar»i 
any artists wlio try to imitate the eraalleat portion of Ma worft 
will find that no happy chances will, for them, gather together 
the resemblances of fact, nor, for them, mimic the majesty of 
invention.* 

g 33. No happy chance — nay, no happy thought — no perfect 
knowledge — will over tulle thepliice of that mighty unconscioaa- 
ness. I have often had to repeat that Turner, in the ordi. 
nary sense of the words, neither knew nor thought so mucli oft 
other men. Whenever his perception failed — that is to auj, 
with respect to scientific truths which produce no results pal- 
pable to tho eye — he fell into the frankest errors, For instance, ] 
in such a thing as the relation of positioa between a niinbov 
and the sun, there is hot any definitely visible connection be- 
tween them ; it needs attention and calculation to discover that 
the ceuire of the rainbow is the shadow of the spectator's head,f 
And attention or calculation, of this abstract kind Tumec 
appears to have been utterly incapable of ; but if he drew » 
piece of drapery, in which every line of the folds hits a viaiblt, 
relation to the points of susponsion, not a merely calculable one^ 
this ri'lation he will see to the liist thread ; and thus be traoe^ 
the order of the mountain crests to their last atone, not becansfti 

• An anecdote is reiated, more to our present purpose, and better a' 
ticaied, iansinucli as the name of tbo artist to wliutn Turner was Bpenkini 
at the time is commoiily sUttcd, lliouj^li I do not give it liere, aot liaviu] 
asked liis permission. Tlie story runs that lliis artist (one of our leadiog; 
landscape puiaters) was cumplalDing to Turner tliat, after going lo Doma 
d'Ossoiu, to find tiju site of a particular view whicli liad struck liim several 
years before, lie iiad entirely failed in doing an ; "it looltod different whe8 
he went Iraelc again." " What," replied Turner, '" do you not know jet, at 
your age, that you ought to jVMnfyour impretnonsT" 

\ So, in llje exact length or shape of shadows in general, he will often bi 
IfiwaA quite inaccurate ; because the irregularity caused in shadows by Ihtt 
shape of what they fall on, as well as what they fall from, renders the law ot 
eonucntitm uulrnceable by the eye or the instinel. The chief Risible thin; 
a^nut a shadow is, that it is always of some form wbicii nobody wouli 
hnve thought of ; and Uiia viaiUlc prioriple Tunicr nlwnys seizes, s 
wrongly in taltulaled faet, but always so tightly aa to give more the look 
of a real shadow than ucy oaa else. 



■i(! knows anytliiDgof geology, bnt beciiuBC ho institicliTolysciZL'S 

■the laat and tiiieat traces of auj visible luw. 

4. He was, however, especiiillj obudient to thetio luws of 

f the crests, because he heartily loved them. We siiw in the early 
part of this chapter how the crest outlines liarmouized with 
nearly every other beautiful form of natural objecta, especially 
in the coutinuity of their external curves. This continuity was 
so grateful to Turner's heart that he would often go great 
lengths to serve it. For instance, in one of liis dniwiugs of the 
town of Lucerne he has fii-st outlined the Mont Pilate in pencil, 
with a central peak, as indicated by the dotted line in Fig. 73. 
This is nearly true to the local fact ; but being inconsistent with 
the general look of crests, and contrary to Turner's instincts, 
he strikes off the refractory summit, and, leaving his pencil out- 
lino BtJU in the sky, touches with color only the coutour shown 




by the continuous lino in the figure, thus treating it jiisfc as we 
saw Titian did the great Alp of the Tyrol. Ho probaWy, how- 
ever, would not have done this with ao important a feature of 
the scene as the Mont Pilate, had not the continuous line been 
absolutely necessary to his composition, in order to oppose the 
peaked towers of the town, which wore his principal subject ; the 
form of the Pilate being seen only as a rosy shadow in the far off 
sky. We cannot, however, yet estimate the importance, in hia 
mind, of this continuity of descending curve, until we come to 
the examination of the lower hiUJlauk-t, hitherto having 1 
concerned only with their rocky summits ; and before we leave 
those snmmits, or rather the harder rocks which compose them, 
there is yet another condition of those rocks to be examined ; 
and that the condition which is commonly the most interesting, J 

I namely, the Precipice. To this inquiry, however, we had bet J 

I tor doTote a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
EESCLTINO forms: — TIllRDLT, PRECIPICES. 

g 1. The reader waa, perliaps, surprised by the Bmallness ol 
the number to which our foregoing aualysia reduced Alpine 
BiimniUfi bearing an aacertainedly peaked or pyramidal form. 
He might not bo leaa bo if I were to number the very few occa- 
Eions on which 1 huvo seen a true precipice of any conaiderabla 
height I mean by a true precipice, one by whicli a plamb' 
line will swing clear, or without touching tho face of it, if aos- 
pended from a point a foot or two beyond the brow. Not only 
are jwrfoct precipices of this kind very rare, but even imperfect 
precipicea, which often produce npon the eye as majeatic aa 
impreasion as if they were vertical, aro nearly always curiously 
low in proportion to the general mass of the bills to whicli they 
belong. They are for the moat part small stops or rents in largs 
Biirfacea of mountain, aud mingled by Nature among her softer 
forms, as cautiously and sparingly as the utmost esertion of hia 
Toice is, by a great speaker, with hia tones of gentlenoss. 

§2. Precipicea, in the large plurality of caaes, consist of thi 

edge of a bed of rock, sharply fractured, in the manner already; 

explained in Chap, sii., and are represented, in their conneo^ 

tion with aiguillea and crests, by c, in Pig. 43, ji. 195. Whea 

^g^ the bed of rock 8loi>ea 

backwards from the edge, 

. ss a, Fig. 73, a. condition; 

'' ' '"of precipice is obtaioed 

^"'•'^ more or leas peaked, very 

eafe, and very grand.* When the beda are horizontal, 6, tha 

precipice is steeper, more dangerons, but much less impreaa* 

ive. When the beds slope towards the precipice, the front of 

* IJiatiEguislied from ft ereil by Leing the/ur 
vt rock, not Ihe end of a ridge, 
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It overhange, and tlie noblest effect is obtairu'd which ie possible 

Q mouDtaiu forma of this kind, 

§ 3. Singularly enough, the type b is in actual nature nearly 

■always the most dangerous of the three, and c the safest, for 

I horizontal beds are asually of the softest rocks, and tbeir cliffs 

f We caused by some violent agency in constant operation, aa 

chalk cliffs by the wearing power of the sea, so that such rocks 

are continually fulling, in one place or another. The form a 

may also be assumed by very soft rocks. But c cannot exist at 

■It on the large scale, unless it is built of good materials, and 

it will then frequently stay in its fixed frown for agea. 

§ 4. It occasionally happens that a precipice is formed 
among the higher crests by the sides of vertical bods of slaty 
erystallinea. Such rocks are rare, and never very high, but al- 
ways beautiful in their smoothness of surface and general tren- 
chant and firm cxpreseion. One of the most interesting I know 
js that of the summit of the Breven, on the north of the valley 
of Ohamouni. The mountain is formed by vertical sheets qf 
Rlaty erystallinea, rather soft at the bottom, and getting harder 
and harder towards the top, until at the very summit it is hard 
and compact aa the granite of Waterloo Bridge, though much 
finer in the grain, and breaking into perpendicular faces of rock 
BO perfectly cut as to feel smooth to the hand. Fig. 4, p. 107, 
represents, of the real size, a bit which I broke from the edge of 
the cliff, the shaded part underneath being the surface which 
forms the precipice. The plumb-line from the brow of this 
cliff hangs clear 124 English feet ; it ia then caught by a ledge 
about three feet wide, from which another precipice falls to 
about twice the height of the first ; but I had not line enough 
to measure it with from the top, and could not get down to the 
ledge. When I say the lino'hangs clear, I mean when once it u 
«S the actual brow of the cliff, which ia a little rounded for 
about fourteen or fifteen feet, from a to b, in the section, Fig. 
?5. Then the rock recedes in an almost unbroken concave 
sweep, detaching itself from the plumb-line about two feet at 
the point c (the lateral dimensions are exaggerated to show the 
curve), and approaching it again at the ledge d, which is 124 , 
fe«t below a. Tlie plumb-lino, fortunately, can be seen through- 
out its whole extent from a sharp bastion of the precipice J 
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farther on, for the face of the cliff nms; in horizontal plan, Tery 
nearly to the magtietio north and south, assfaown in Fig. 74, the 
plumb-line swinging at «, and aei-n fi'om the ftdvanoedpoiutr. 
It would give a siiuiltir result at any other part of the diS (nee, 
but may Iw most conveniently cast 
from the point n. a little helow, and. 
to the north of the summit. 

§5. But although the other divi- 
sions of this precipice, below tha 
ledge which stops the plummet, giTe' 
it altogether a height of about £ 
hundred feet,* the whole looks i 
mere step on the Inige slope of the 
. t^ Breven ; and it only dcserv* 

I §- tion~among Alpine cliffs as one o 

I ^1 , g singular beauty and decision, yet 
'.^K" ^ perfectly approachable and examin- 

able even by the worst climbers; 
which is very rarely the case wit! 
cliffs of the same boldjiess. I sup^ 
pose that this i 

having been often stated in scientific 
works that no cliff conld be found 
in the Alps from which a plumb-lino 
would swing two hundred feeti 
This can pombly be true (and even 
with this limitation I doubt it) of 
cliffs conveniently approachable bj 
experimental philosophers. For; 

r indeed, one way or another, it i 
curious how Nature fences out, ; 
were, the brows of her boldest preci- 
pices. Wherever a plnmb-lino will 
Bwing, the precipice is. almost without exception, of the type e, 
in Fig. 73, the brow of it rounding towards the edge for, per- 
haps, fifty or a hundred yards above, rendering it unsafe in tl 

* Tho contour of the whole cliff, seen from near its foot as it rises aboi 
tbe flhouliler of the Bremen, is as aX, Fig. 7G opposite. The part mensured 
a ij but Hie precipice recedes to tbe summit b, on wbtek & 
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Iiighest degree for any inexperienced person to attempt ap- 
■prouch. Bnt it is often possible to aseei'taia from a distance, if 
■ the cliff can be got relieved iiguinst the sky, tlic upproximiite de- 
I gtee of ita precipitousness. 

g 6. It may, I think, be assumed, almost with certainty, that 
wheuever a precipice ia very bold and very high, it ia formed 
lij beds more or less approaching horizontally, out of which it 
has been cut, like the side of a haystack from which part bus 

diicmiiblelo the naked eye merely as a point. The bank fromwliicb [he clifl 
rite^.c.reojUi OB il fulls to the left ; antliat Ave hundred feet maj perhaps be 
U undpr-eslimatL' of the lioigLt l»low Ihcsiimmit. ThestrHight sloping lines 
re tleavagcs, aeroas the beds. Finally, Fig. 4, Pluto 35, givea the look of 




the whole summit as seen from the village of Chamouni beneath It. at a C 
tnnre of about two miles, and aome four or live Ihoosaiid feet above the 
BIK-elaloT. It appears, then, lilte a not very fonuidable projeclion of crag 
Dverhanginft the great slopes of the mountain's foondulion. 
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been removed. The wonderfalnesB of this operation I liaV^ 
before insisted npoii ; here we have to examine the bestexaraple 
pf it. 

As, ill forma of central rock, the Aiguilles of Chanionn.: 
BO in Qotttbleneas of lateral pi-ecipice, the Matterhorn, or Moa 
Cerviii, stands, on the whole, unrivalled among the Alps, lieia 
terminated, on two of its sides, by precipices which produce »" 
the imagination nearly the effect of verticality. There is, how 
eTor, only one point at which they reach anything approacliiiij 
such a condition ; and that point is wholly inaccessible eitlie- 
from helow or above, but sufficiently measurable by a series o. 
observations. 

§ 7. From the slope of the hill above, aiid to the west of, thi 
village of Zcrmatt, the Matterhorn presents itself under the 
figure showu on the right baud in tne 
opposite plate (38). The whole 
V height of the mass, from the glacier 
t^^. out of wliich it rises, is about 4000 
». feet : and altiiougb, as before noticed, 
the first alopo from the top towards 
the right is merely a perspective line, 
the part of the contour c d, Fig. 
p. 181, which literally overhan 
p^ ^ " cannot be. An apparent slope, how- 

ever steep, 80 that it does not overpast 
the vertical, maj/ be a horizontal line ; but the moment it 
be shown literally to overhang, it must be one of two things,— 
either an actually pendant face of rock, as at a, Fig. 77, or tha 
under edge of an overhanging cornice of rock, h. Of course tha 
latter condition, on such a scale as this of the Matterhorn, would 
be the more wonderful of the two ; but I was anxious to deter- 
mine which of these it really was. 

§ 8. My first object was to reach some spot commanding, atf 
nearly as might be, the lateral profile of the Mont Cerviu. 
most available point for this purpose was the top of the Riffel- 

• At an (ingla of 7S° with the horizon. See the Ta!)le of angles, [ 
The line ae'ia Fig. 33. is too sleep, as well as in the plate here ; but the 
other slopes arc approximately accurate. I would have made tltem quite; 
so, but did not like to alter the ekelclt made on the spot. 
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horD ; which, however, first attempting to climb by ila deceitful 
western side, and Leing atopped, for the inoment, by the singn- 
liir mouit and wall which defend its Miilakhoff-liko summit, 
fearing that I might not be able ultimately to reach the top, I 
made the drawing of the Cervin, on the loft hand in Plate 38, 
from the edgeuf the moat : and found afterwards the difference 
in aspect, as it waa seen from the 
trne summit, ao slight as not to ne- 
cessitate the trouble of milking an- 
other drawing.* 

§ 9. It may bo noted in passing, . 

that this wal! which with its regular 

J defends the Biffelhorn on i 

pveetern side, and a similar one on 

^.3tB eastern side, though neither of 

yiem ot any considerable height, aro 

irious inatancGB of trenchant preci- 

, formed, I suppoge. by slight 

or faults of the serpentine i'ook. 

e summit of the horn, a, Fig. 78, 

1 to have been pushed up in a 

^faafiB beyond the rest of the ridgu, 

or else the rest of the ridge to have 

dropped from it on each ^ide, at b c, ^"*' ^■ 

leaving the two troublesome faces of cliff right aeross the crag , 

Imrd, green as a sea wave, and polished like the inside of a sea- 

B * Professor Forbes gives the bearing of the CervEii from the top of tho 

^feifldliorn as 351°, or N. B° w., aopposing locnl ntlraclion to huve c«i»Dd an 

error of ftl" to the nortliward. which would moko llie tnie besriog n. 74° w, 

From ibe jioint just under the KiffelhorD eummit, e, in Fig. 78, at which my 

clrawiug was made, 1 found the CerTin beiir n. 71*'' w, without any allow- 

Brice for attraction : Ihe dieturbing Influenee would mltu llierefore con- 

d, or nuarlj so, to the eummit n. 1 did not know at the time that thera 

fwas any such influence traceable, nnd look no henring from the summit 

■Jor Ihe rest, I cannot voueh for bearings lis I can for angles, as their bccu- 

^iacy WRB of nn importance to mywork, andl merely noted them with a coin- 

■ ^n pocket compasB and in the sailor's way (b. by w. and 1 w. « c), whii'b 

Ixavolvcs the probnbllily of error of frnm two to three degrees on either side 

m'of the true hearing. Tlie other drawing in Plate 38 wnsniade from a poiut 

" jreo or two to tlic westward of the villaire of Zeirault. 1 Lave uo 

c bearing ; but it must t>e about a. 00° or 85' w 
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shell, where the weather h^ not eSticed the surface produced \>y 
the slip. It is only hy getting pust tbo eastern cliff that lli^ 
Bummit can be reached at all, for on its two lateral escarp me nU^ 
tho momitaia Stems quite inacceasible, being in its whole rnw:* 
nothing else than the top of a narrow wall with a raised hutLlc-' 
ment, as rudely shown in perspecliTg at o d ; the flanks of tlu 
wall falling towards the glacier on one aide, and to the lowur 
Kiflel on the other, fouror five hundred feet, not, indeed, in ua 
hrokeii precipice, hnt in a form quite incupablo of being scaled.* 
§10. To return to the Cervin. The view of itgiron on tbeleEt 
hand in Plato 3B shows the ridge in about its narrowest pi-ofi 
and shows also that this ridgois composed of beds of rock shelv- 
ing across it. apparently horizontal, or nearly ao, at the top, and 
eloping considerably sonthwards {to the spectator's left), at tho 
bottom. How for this slope ia 
a consequence of the advance ot 
the nearest angle giving a steep 
perspective to tho beds, I cannot 
say ; my own belief would have 
been that a great deal of it ia 
thu3 deceptive, the beds Iving 
as the tiles do in the somewhiU! 
anomalous, but perfectly con- 
^''■'"' ceivable house-roof. Fig. 79. 

SauBsure, however, attributes to the beds themselves a very con* 
aiderable slope. But be this as it may, the main facts of the thin- 
ness of the beds, their comparative horizontal ifcy, and the daring 
swordsweep by which the whole mountain has been hewn out ol 
them, are from this spot comprehensible at a glance. Visible, 
should have said ; but eternally, and to the uttermost, tncom- 

• Independent travellers mny perhapa be glad to know tho way to th» 
top of the RiHtlLom. IljeiievH there ia only ooepalli ; which ascends (from 
tbe ridge of the Riffel) on its eastern slope, until, near the summit, tlic low 
but perfectly smooth cliff, exteniliog rrom side to Bide of the ridge. Beem<i, 
as' on the western slope, to bar nil farther 'advuaco. This cliff may, how- 
ever, by a good climber, be mnslered even at the aoutbern extremity : but 
it is dangerous there : at the opposile or norlharn side of il, just at its baae^ 
ian little cornice, about a foot broad, which doe^ not look promising at flr«t, 
hut widens presently ; aad when once it is post, there b no more difflcuUjI 
in reaching the summit. 
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prehensiblo. Every geologiBt wlio speaks of this mountain seems 
to be struck by the wonderfulnesa of its calm sculpture — the »b- 
I eence of all aspect of convulsion, and yet the stern chiseJliag of 
I w vast a mafis into its preoipitoiis isulation leaving no ruin nor 
iar it. " Quelle force n'a-t-il pas fall u," exclaims M. 
SauBsure, " pour rompre, et pour balaytr tout eo qui manquo 
i oette pyramide 1" " Wliat an overturn of all ancient idoaa 
in Geology," says Professor Forbes, " to find a pinnacle of 
15,000 feot high [abovo the eea] sharp as a pyramid, and with 
Jfirpendicular precipices of thousands of feet on every hand, to 
le a representative of the older chalk formation ; and what a dif- 
ioulty to conceive the nature of u convulsion {even with unlim- 
3d power), which could produce a configuration like tlie Mont 
srrin rising from the glacier of Zmutt 1" 

§11. The term " perpendicuhir" is of course applied by 
Jie Professor in the "poetical" 
Bmper of Reynolds, — that is 
p say, in one "inattentive to 
pnute exactness in details ;" 
Ht the aSeat of this strange 
[utterhom upon the imagina- ■ 
ItiO is indeed so great, that 
ren the gravest philosojihers ™' 

innot resist it ; and Professor Forbes's drawing of the peak, 
nclined at page 180, has evidently been made under tlie iutin- 
e of considerable excitement. For fear of being deceived by 
nthusiasm also, I daguerreotyped the Cervin from the edge of 
he little lake under tlie crag of the Rillelhorn, with the some- 
rhat amazing result shown in Fig. 80. So cautious is Nature, 
ren in her boldest work, so broadly does she extend the foiinda- 
ons, and strengthen the buttresses, of masses which produie 
) striking an imprension as to be described, even by tlie most 
areful writers, as perpendicular, 

§ 12. The only portion of the Mafcterhorn which approaches 

nch a condition is tlio shoulder, before alluded to, forming a 

I of about one twelfth the hcigiit of the whole peak, shown 

ly light on its snowy side, or uppor surface, in the right-hand 

^ure of Plate 38. Allowing 4000 feet for the height of the 

, this step or shoulder will be between 300 and 400 feet in 
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abeolnte height ; and as it is not only perpendicular, but as- 
Biircdly overhangs. Itoth at this snow-lighted angle and at tho 
other corner of the mountain (seen against the sky in the same 
figure), I liiiTo not tho slightest doubt that a plumb-line would 
swing from the brow of either of these bastions, between 600 
and 800 feet, without tonching rock. The in term edi ate por- 
tion of the cliS which joins them is, however, not more than 
vertical. I was therefore anxious chiefly to observe the struc- 
ture of the two angles, and, to that end, to see the mountain 
close on that side, from tho Zmutt glacier. 

g 13, I am afraid my Oialike to tho nomenclaturea inTented 
by the Gennan philosophers has been unreasonably, though 
involuntarily, complicated with that which, crossing out of 
Italy, one necessarily fcols for those invented by the Oermaa 
peasantry. As travellers now every day more frequently visit 
the neighborhood of the Monte Rosa,it would surely bo apermis- 
sible, because convenient, poetical license, to invent some other 
name for this noble glacier, whose present title, certainly not 
euphonious, has the additional disadvantage of being easily coa- 
foundod with that of the 2ermnf£ glacier, properly bo called. I 
mean myself, henceforward, to call it the Eed glacier, because,' 
for two or three miles above its lower extremity, the whole sat- 
face of it is covered with blocks of reddish gneiss, or other daty 
crystalline rocks, — some fallen from the Cervin, some fj-om the 
"Weisshorn, some brought from the Stockhi and Dent d'Erin, 
but little rolled or ground down in the transit, and covering the 
ice, often four or five feet deep, with a Epeeies of macadaraiza- 
tion on a large scale (each stone being usually some foot or foot 
and a half in diameter), anything but convenient to a traveller' 
in haste. Higher up, tho ice opens into broad white fields and. 
furrows, hard and dry, scarcely fissured at all, except just undec 
the Cervin, and forming a silent and solemn causeway, paved, 
as it seems, with white marble from side to side ; broad enough 
for the march of an army in line of battle, but quiet as a street 
of tombs in a buried city, and bordered on each hand by ghostly 
olifTs of that faint granite purple which seems, in its far-away 
height, as unsubstantial as the dark blue that bounds it ; — the 
whole scene ao changeleaa and soundless ; so removed, not 
merely from the presence of men, but even from their thoughts j 
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BO destitute of all life of tree or herb, and so immeasiiralljlo in its 
lonely brightness of majestic death, that it looks like a world 
from which not only the hnman, but the spiritnal, presences 
had ]>nris)icd, and the last of its avohangels, building the great 
•nouiiliiiiia for their monuraents, had kid themselves down in 
*^e sunlight to an eternal rest, each in bia white ebrond. 

g 14. The first point from which the Matterhorn precipices, 
^liich I cume to examine, show their stmcture distinctly, ia 
^Vjout half-way up the valley, before reaching the glacier. The 
.^loBt convenient path, and access to the ice, are on the south ; 
'-^Tit it ia beet, in order to watch the changes of the Matterhorn, 
*-« keep on the north side of the valley ; and, at the point just 
^*^amed, the shoulder marked e in Fig, 3-3, p. ISl, ia seen, in the 
■^[loruing sunlight, to be composed of zig- 

e; beds, apparently of eddied sand. 
?. 81.) 
I have no doubt they onco were eddied 
i ; that is to say, sea or torrent drift, 
^hardened by fire into crystalline rock ; but ^^ 
Tehethcr they ever were or not, the certain 
iact ia, that here we have a precipice, 
trenchant, overhanging, and 500 feet in 
height, cut across the thin beds which ™' 

compose it as araootbly as a piece of fine-grained wood is cnt with 
^ft chisel. 

^V g 15. From this jioint, also, the nature of the corresponding 
^^^ttstion, c d, Fig 33, la also discernible. It is the edge of a 
great concave precipice, cut out of the mountain, as the smooth 
hollowa arc out of the rocka at the foot of a waterfall, and acroaa 
which the variously colored beds, thrown by perspective into cor- 
Hponding curvatures, run exactly like the aeama of canvas in 
Venetian felucca's sail. 

Seen from thia spot, it seems impossible that the mountain 
lonld long support itaelf in such a form, but the impresaion is 
Kpuly caused by the concealment of the vast proportions of the 
8 behind, whose poise is quite unaffected by this hollowing 
at one point. Thenceforward, aa we ascend the glacier, the Mat- 
terhorn every moment expands in apparent width ; and having 
reached the foot of the Stockhi (about a four hours' walk from 
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Zormatt), and getting the Cervin summit to bear s. Hi**-! 
made the dniwing of it cugruvcd opposite, which gives a true 
ideuof the relatious hetwoen it and the masses of its foundation, 
The bearing etnted is that of the apparent summit only, as from 
this paint tlio true Bumniit is not visible ; the rocks which i 
to form the greatest purt of tlie mountain being in reality aotli- 
ing but its foundations, while the little white jagged peak, re- 
lieved against the dark hollow just below the seeming summit, 
is the rock marked g in Fig. 33. But the structure of the 
and the long ranges of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, beds 
which form its crest, showing in block points like arrow-headB 
tlirough the enow, where their ridges are left projecting by the 
avalanche channels, are better seen tlian at any other point I 
reached, together with tJio sweeping and thin zones of sandy 
gneiss below, bonding apparently like a coach-spring ; and the 
notable point about the whole is, that this under-hed, of seem- 
ingly the most delicate substance, is that prepared by Nature to 
build her boldest precipice with, it being this bed which emerges 
at the two bastions or shoulders before noticed, and which by 
that projection causes tbo strange oblique distortion of Ijie whole 
mountain mass, as it is seen from Zcrmatt. 

§ l(i. And our surprise will still be increased an we farther 
examine the materials of which the whole mountain is com* 
posed. lu many places its crystalline slatea, where their hori- 
zontal surfaces are exposed along the projecting beds of their 
foundations, break into ruin so total that the foot dashes 
through their loose red flakes as through heaps of antumn leaves; 
and yet, just where their stmcture seems most delicate, just 
where they seem to have been swept before the eddies of the 
streams that first accumulated them, in the most passive whirls, 
there the after ages have knit them into the most massive 
strength, and there have hewn out of them those lirm grey bas- 
tions of the Cervin, — overhanging, smooth, flawless, unconquer- 
able ! For, unlike the Obamouni aiguilles, there is no aspect of 
destraction about the Matterhorn cliffs. They are not torn 
remnants of separating spires, yielding flake by flake, and band 
by band, to the continual process of decay. They are, on the 
contrary, an unaltered monument, seemingly sculptured long 
ago, the huge walla retaining yet the forms into which they were 
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Ifirst engraven, and standing like an Egyptian tomplo, — dclicnte- 
fronted, aoftly colored, the suns of uncounted ages rising and 
blUng npon it continually, but Etill casting the same line of 
ihadows from east to west, still, century after century, touciiing 
)he same purple stiiins on the lotus pillars ; while the desert 
Band ebbs and Hows about tlieir feet, as those autumn leaves of 
rock lie heaped and wfiak about the base of the Ceryin. 

I 17. Is not this a strange tjpo, in the very heart and height 
■of these mysterioua Alps-^these wrinkled hills in their snowy, 
cold, grey-haired old age, at first so silent, then, as we keep 
qniet at their feet, muttering and whispering to ua garrulously, 
in broken and dreaming tits, as it were, about their childhood- 
's it not a strange type of the things which "out of weakness 
Ice made strong ?" If one of those little fiiikea of mica-sand, 
karried in tremulous spangling along the bottom of the ancient 
giyer, too light to sink, too faint to iloat, almost too small fur 
tght, could have had a mind given to it as it was at last borne 
l^own'with its kindred dust into the abysses of the stream, and 
laid, (would it not have thought ?) for a hopeless eternity, in tlie 
Kdark ooze, the most despised, forgotten, and feeble of all eartli's 
Katoms ; incapable of any use or change ; not fit, down thei-e in 
Iho diluvial darkness, so much as to help an earth-wasp to 
IboUd its nest, or feed the first fibre of a lichen ; — what would it 
r^ave thought, had it been told that one day, knitted into a 
Btrensth as of imperishable iron, rustless by the air, infusible by 
the flame, out of the substance of it, with its fellows, the axe of 
God should hew that Alpine tower; that against iV^poov, 
helpless, mica flake ! — the wild north winds should rage in vain ; 
beneath il — low-fallen mica flake! — the snowy hills should lie 
bowed like flocks of sheep, and the kingdoms of the earth fade 
away in unregarded blue ; and around it — weak, wave-drifted 
mica flake I— the great war of the firmament should burst in 
thunder, and yet stir it not ; and the fiery arrows and angry 
I jneteors of the night Ml blunted back from it into the air ; and 
iall the stars in the clear heaven should light, one by one as they 
l:n>Be, new cressets upon the points of snow that fringed its abid- 
j-place on the imperishable spire ? 
■ 18. I have thought it worth while, for the sake of these 
essons, and the other interests couuected' with them, to lead the 
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reaiJer thna far into the examination of the principal precipicea 
umoiig the Alps, although, so far as our immediate purposes are 
concerned, the inquiry cannot, be very fruitful or helpful to us, 
For rocks of this kind, being found only in the midst of the 
higher snow fields, ai'e not only out of the general track of the 
landscape painter, but iiro for the most part quite beyond his 
power — even beyond Turner's, The wilvea of snow, when it 
becomes a piincipal element in mountain form, are at once bo 
snbtle in tone, and so complicated in curve and fold, that no 
skill will express them, bo us to keep the whole luminous mass 
in anything like a true relation to tho rock -darkness. For the 
distant rocks of the upper peaks are themselves, when in light, 
paler than white paper, and their true eizo and relation to near 
objects cannot be exhibited utileaa they are painted In the palest 
tones. Yet, as compareil with tlieir snow, they are so dork that 
a dagnerreotype taken for the proper number of seconds to dratr 
tho snow shadows rightly, will always represent the rocks as 
coal-black. In order, therefore, to paint a snowy momitainprop- 
eriy, we should need a light as much brighter than white paper 
ae white paper is brigliter than charcoal. So that althongh it ia 
poBsible, with deep blue sky, and purple rocks, and blua 
shadows, to obtain a very interesting resemblance of snow effect, 
and a true one up to a certain point (as in the best examples of 
the body-color drawings sold so extensively in Switzerland) it 
is not possible to obtain any of those refinements of form and 
gradation which a great artist's eye requires. Turner felt that, 
among these highest hills, no serious or perfect work could be 
done ; and although in one or two of his vignettes ( ilready re- 
ferred to iu the first volume) he showed his knowledge of them, 
his practice, in larger works, was always to treat the snowy 
mountains merely as a far-away white cloud, concentrating the 
interest of his picture on nearer and more tractable objects. 

§ 19, One circumstince, however, bearing upon art, we may 
note before leaving these upper precipices, namely, the way in 
which they illustrate the favorite expression of Homer and 
Dante — cut rocks. However little satisfied we had reason to be 
with the degree of affection shown towards mountain scenery 
by either poet, we may now perceive, with some respect and snr- 
prise, that they had got at one chai-acter which was in tfao 
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Wence of the nobleflt rocks, jtist as tho early illuminators got iit 
^e priueiples which lie at the heart of vegctdtioD. As diBtiii- 
ished from all other natural forms, — from flbree which lira 
crystals whieli are broken, stones which arc rounded or 
porn, animal and vegetable forms which are grown or moiild- 
— the true hard rock or precipice is notably a thing cut, ita 
ftuer ffrai}^ or structure seeming to have leas to do with its form 
ban IS seen in any other object or siibstanco whatsoever ; and 
3ie aspect of subjection to some external sculpturing instnimeiit 
being distinct in almost exact proportion to the size and stabil- 
ity of the mass. 

g 20. It is not so, however, with the next groups of moun- 
tain which we have to examine — those formed by the softer sioty 
cohereats, when their perishable and frail substance has been 
raised into cliffs in the manner illustrated by Fig. 13 at p. 141), 
— cliffs whose front every frost disorganizes into filmy shale, 
and of which every thunder-shower dissolves tons in the swoln 
blackness of torrents. If tliis takes place from the top down- 
wards, the cliff is gradually effaced, and a more or less rounded 
eminence is soon all that remains of it ; but if the lower heds 

Inly decompose, or if the whole structure is strengthened here 
pd there by courses of harder rock, the precipice is under- 
^ned, and remains hanging in perilous ledges and projections 
iitii, the process having reached the limit of its strength, vast 
brtions of it fall at once, leaving new fronts of equal rugged- 
Kse, to be ruined and cast down in their turn. 
The whole district of the northern inferior Alps, from the 
mountains of the Itijposoir to the Gemmi, is full of precipices of 
this kind ; the well known crests of the Mont Doron, and of tha 
Aiguille de Varens, above Sallenchea, being connected by the 
great cliHa of the valley of Sixt, the dark mass of the Buet, the 
Dent du Midi de Bex, and the Diablerets, with the great amphi- 
theatre of rock in whoso securest recess the path of the Gemmi 
hides its winding. But the most frightful and most character- 
istic cliff in the whole group is the range of the Rochers des 
Fys, above the Col d'Anterne. It happens to have a bod of 
larder limestone at the top than in any other part of its mass j 
^d this bed, protectiug its summit, enables it to form itself 
i the most ghastly ranges of pinnacle which I know among 
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moantuina. In one 6pf>t the upper edge of limostone has Jormed 
a complete cornice, or rather bracket — for it is not extended 
eaougli tu constitute a cornice, which projects fur into the air 
over the wall of ashy rock, and is seen against the clouds, when 
they puss into the chasm beyond, like the nodding coping-etune 
of & castle — only tLo wall below is not less than S500 feet in 
height, — not vertical, but steep enough to seem so to the imagi- 
nation. 

g 21. 8uch precipices are among the most impressive as well 
as the most really dangerous of mountain ranges ; m many spots 
inaccessible with safety either from below or from above ; dark 
in color, robed with everlasting mourning, for ever tottering 
like a great fortress shaken by war, fearful as much in their 
weakness as in their strength, and yet gathered after every fall 
into darker frowns and unhumiliated tlireatenJng ; for ever in- 
capable of comfort or of healing from herb or flower, nourishing 
no root in their crevices, touched by no hue of life on buttress 
or ledge, but, to the utmost, desolate ; knowing no shaking of 
leaves in the wind, nor of grass beside the stream, — no motion 
but their own mortal shivering, the deathful crumbling of atom 
from atom in their corrupting stones ; knowing no sound of liv- 
ing voice or living tread, cheered neither by the kid's bleat nor 
the marmot's cry ; haunted only by uninterropted echoes from 
far off. wandering hither and thither among their walls, unable 
to escape, and by the hiss of angry torrents, and sometimes the 
shriek of a bird that flits near the face of them, and sweeps 
frightened back fnira under their shadow into the gulf of air ; 
and, sometimes, when the echo has fainted, and the wind has 
carried the sound of the torrent away, and the bird has van- 
ished, and the mouldering stones are still for a little time, — a 
brown moth, opening and shutting its wings upon a grain of 
dust, may be the only thing that moves, or feels, in all the waste 
of weary precipice, darkening five thousand feet of the blue 
depth of heaven. 

§ 22. It will not bo thought that there is nothing in a scene 
such as this deserving our contemplation, or capable of convey- 
ing useful lessons, if it were fitly rendered by art. I cannot 
myself conceive any picture more impressive than a faithful ren- 
deriug of such a clilf would be, supposing the aim of the artist 
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to be the ntmost tone of sad Bui>liine. I am, nevertheleBs, aware 
of no instance in which the slightest attempt liaa been made to 
express their charaober ; the reason baitig, partly, tlio'extremo 
difticulty of the task, partly the want of temptation in specious 
Color or form. For the majesty of this kind of clif! depends en- 
tirely on its size : a low range of such rock is as uaiiiteresting aa 
It ia ugly ; and it is only by making the spectator understand 
tile enormous scale of their deaolatiou, and tlio space which the 
^^adow of their danger oppresses, that any impreBsiou can be 
*nade upon hia mind. And tJiis scale cannot be expressed by 
^ny artifice ; the mountain cannot be made to look large by 
^Intiug it blue or faint, otherwise it lose» all its ghastliness. 
^tmust be painted in its own near and solemn colors, black and 
lalien grey ; and its size must be expressed by tliorough drawing 
^«, of its innumerable details — pare ^i(a»///j/,— with certain points 
^^nsf comparison explanatory of the whole. This is no light task ;■ 
^^BBd, attempted by any man of ordinary genius, would need 
^^fteady and careful painting for three or four months ; while, to 
Bach a man, thoi'o would appear to be nothing worth his toil in 
the gloom of the subject, unrelieved as it ia even by variety of 
J^form ; for the soft rock of which these cliffs are composed rare- 
^K|y breaks into bold masses ; and the gloom of their elfcct partly 
^^Hepends on its not doing so. 

^^g § 23.' Yet, while painters thus reject the natural, and large 
' Bublimc, which is ready to their hand, how strangely do they 
seek after a false and small sublime. It is not that tliey repro- 
bate gloom, but they will only have a gloom of their own mak- 
ing ; just as half the world will not see the terrible and sad 
trntha which the universe ia full of, but surrounds itself with 
little clouds of sulky and unnecessary fog for its own special 
breathing. A portrait is not thought grind unless it haa a 
thunder-clond behind it (as if a hero could not be bravo in sun- 
ahine) ; a ruin is not melancholy enough till it is scon by moon- 
light or twilight ; and every condition of theatrical pensiveness 
or of the theatrical terrific ia exhausted in setting forth sceuea 
or persons which in themselves are, perhaps, very quiet scenes 
KBOid homely persons ; while that which, without any accessories 
; all, is everlastingly melancholy and terrific, we refuse to 
mt, — nay, we refuse even to observe it in its reality, while we 
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^BWek for the excitement of the very feeling it -vaa meant to ad- fl 

^Bdress, ill every couceivalile form of our falac ideal. V 

^V i"'or instance : tlieic have been few pictures more praised for 9 

their eublimity than the " Deluge" of Nicolas Ponssin ; of ^ 



their eublimity than tho " Deluge" of Nicolas Ponssin ; of 
which, nevertheless, tho sublimity, aiich as it is, consists wholly 
in till) painting of everything grey or brown, — ^not the grey and 
brown of great painters, full of mysterions and uricpnfesaed 
oolors. dim blue, and shadowy purple, and veiled gold,- — bat the 
Btonv grey and dismal brown of the conventioDalist. Madame 
lie Oenlis, whose general criticisms on painting are full of good 

le — singularly so, considering the age in which she lived* — 

the following ]>aas»ge on this picture : — 

" ' I remember to have seen the painting you mention ; but I 
iwn I found nothing in it very beautiful.' 
You have seen it rain often enough ?' 

" ' Certainly.' 

Have you ever at such times observed the color of the 
Dlouds attentively? — how the dusky atmosphere obscures all ob- 
jects, inakeB them, if distant, disappear, or be seen with diPB- 
culty ? Had you paid a jirop r attention to these effects of rain, 
you wocild have boon amazed by the exactitude with which they 
are painted by Pouasin. ' "f 

24. Madame do Gonlia is just in her appeal to nature, but 
had not herself looked carefully enough to make her appeal ac- 
curate. She had noticed one of the principal effects of rain, 
but not the other. It is true that the dusky atmosphere " ob- 
Bcures all objects," but it is also true that Nature, never intend- 
ing the eye of man to be without delight, has provided a rich 
compensation for this shading of the tints with darkness, in 
their brightening by moislure. Every color, wet, is twice nS 
brilliant as it is when dry ; and when distances are obscured by 
mist, and bright colore vanish from the sky, and gleams of sun- 
shine from the earth, the foreground assumes all its loveliest 
hues, the grass and foliage revive into their perfect green, and 

I* I ought before to have mentioned Madame de Grenlis as one of tho few 
writers whose influnnco wiis alwQjB exertwl to restore to tnithfiil feelings, 
and persuade to simple enjoi^mGats und pursuito, the persons accessible ID 
reason in the frivolous world of her times, 
t Veillfes du Chateau, vol. ii. 
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^^very sunburnt rock glows into an agate. The colors of moun- 
^^aiu foregrounda can never be seen in perfection unlcsa they are 
Wet ; nor can moisture be entirely expressed except by fulness of 
t^nloT, So that Pouaain, in search of a falae sublimity, painting 
Gvery object in hia picture, vegetation and all, of one dull gi'cy 
ttiicl brown, baa actually rendered it impoasiblo for an edacated 
<^j'e to conceive it as representing rain at all ; it is a dry, vol- 
canic darkness. It may be said tiiat had he painted tho effect of 
*"aiu truly, the picture, composed of the objects he has intro- 
duced, would have become too pretty for hia purpose. Bat his 
^rror, itnd the error of landseapists in general, is in aeeking to 
^^^ipresa terror by false treatment, iiiatead of going to Nature 
^^Bberself to ask her what she lias appoiuted to be everlastingly ter- 
^^^^ble. The greatest genius would be shown by taking the scene 
^" in its plainest and most probable facts ; not seeking to change 
pity into fear, by denying tiie beauty of the world that was paaa- 
ingaway. ' But if it were determine<l to excite fear, and fear 
^^flnly, it ought to have been done by imagining tho true ghastli- 
^^hese of the tottering cliffs of Ar.arat or Caucasus, as tlie heavy 
^H|jraves first smote against the promontories that until then had 
^Honly known the thin fanning of tho upper air of heaven ; — not 
by painting loavea and graas slate-grey. And a now world of 
sublimity might be opened to us, if any painter of power and 

k feeling would devote himself, for a few months, to theao aolemn 
eliffs of the dark limestone Alps, and would only paint one of 
iliGm, as it truly stands, not in rain nor storm, but in its own 
«ternal sadness : perhaps best on some fair summer evening, 
when ita fearful veil of immeasurable rock is breathed upon by 
warm air, and touohed with fading raya of purple ; and all that 
I it has of the melancholy of rnin, mingled with the might of en- 
I durance, and the foreboding of danger, rises in ita grey gloom 
I against the gentle sky ; the aoft wreaths of the evening clouds 
W expiring along its ridges one by one, and leaving it, at last, with 
f DO liglit but that of its own cascades, standing like white pillars 
here and there along its sides, motionless and soundless in their 
distance. 

§ 35, Here, however, we must leave these more formidable 
tzamples of the Alpine precipice, to examine those which, t 
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Turner or by artieie in general, liavo been regarded as properlj 
withia the sphere of their art. 

Turner liad in thia respect Bome peculiar views induced by 
early aasociation. It has already been noticed, iu my pamphlet 
on Pre-Raphaelitism, that his first conceptiooa of monntain 
scenery aeem to have been taken from Yorkshire ; and its round- 
ed hills, far winding rivers, and broken limestone scars, to have 
fonned a type in his Iniud to which 4ie sought, as far as might 
he, to obtain some correspondent imagery in all other landscape. 
Hence, be almost always preferred to have a precipice low down 
on the hillside, rather than near the top ; liked an extent of 
rounded slope above, and the vertical cliff to the water or valley, 
better than the slope at the bottom and wall at the top (compare 
Fig. 13, p. 148) ; and had his attention early directed to those 
horizontal, or comparatively horizontal, beds of rock which usu- 
ally form the faces of precipices iu the Yorkshire dales ; not, as. 
in the Matterhorn, merely indicated by veined coloring on the 
surface of the smooth cliff, but projecting, or mouldering away, 
in definite successions of lodges, cornices, or steps. 

g 26. This decided love of the slojio, or bank above the wall, 
rather than below it, is one of Turner's most marked idiosyn- 
crasies, and gives a charact^cr to his composition, as distinguished 
from that of otJier men, perhaps more marked than any which 
are traceable in other features of it (except, perhaps, in his pear- 
shaped ideal of trees, of wliich mom hereafter). For whoa 
mountains are striking to the general eye, they almost alwaya 
have the high crest or wall of cliff on the top of their slopes, 
rising from the plain first in mounds of mi?adow-land, and 
bosses of rock, and studded softuusa of forest ; the brown cot- 
tages peeping through grove above grove, until just where the 
deep shade of the pines becomes blue or purple iu the haze of 
height, a red wall of upper precipice rises from the pasture land, 
and frets tJie sky with glowing serration. Plate 40, ojiposito, 
represents a mass of mountain just above Villeneuve, at the head 
of the Lake uf Geneva, in which the typo of the structure is 
shown with singular clearness. Much of the scenery of weaterm 
Switzerland, and characteristically the wliole of that of Savoy,. 
is composed of mountains of thia kind ', the isolated groiip'i 
between C'hambory and Grenoble, which holds the Orands 
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Chartreuse in the heart of it, is constructed entirely of sueh 
masses ; and the Montivgne de Vergi, which in liku manner eu- 
closos the narrow meadows and traceried cloiaters of tlie Con- 
vent of the Reposoir, forms the most striking feattiri' among all 
tlie monntains that border the valley of the Arve between Chise 
and Geneva ; while ranges of cliffs presenting precisely the same' 
typical characters frown above tiie bridge and fortress of Mont- * 
Meilian, and enclose, in light blue calm, the waters of ihe Lake 
ef Aimecy. 

I 27. Now, although in many of hia drawings Tnrner 
icknowledges this structnre, it seems always to be with some 
Segree of reluctance ; whereas ho seizes with instant eagerness, 
jid every appearance of contentment, on forms of mountain 
which are rounded into banks above, and cut into precipices 
IwIdw, aa is the case in most elevated table-lands j in the cbalk 
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»teaux of the Seine, the basalt borders of the Rhine, and the 
ower gorges of the Alps ; so that while the most striking pieces 
of natural mountain scenery nsnally rise from the plain under 
lome such outline as that at a, Fig. 83, Turner always formed 
lis composition, if possible, on such an arrangement as that 
It 5. 

One reason for this is clearly the greater simplicity of the 
inc. The simpler a line is, so that it be cunningly varied 
m'lhin its simplicities, the grander it is ; and Turner likes to 
Enclose all hia broken craga by such a line as that at b, just as 
re saw the classical composer, in our first plate, enclose the 
[riffin's beak with breadth of wing. Nevertheless, I eannot but 
tttribute hia somewhat wilful and marked rejection of what 
nblimity there ia in the other form, to the influence of early 
ificctions ; and sincerely regret that, the fascination exercised 
(ver him by memory should liavo led him to \iaaa ea m.w5a. *a\.\i\'^ 
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[fe iD putting a sublimity not properly belonging to them into 
he coteaux of Clairmont and Meauvcs, and the vine terraoes of 
iingcn and Oberwesel ; leaving almost unrecorded the natural 
ublimity, which ho could never have exaggerated^ of the pine- 
ringed mountains of the Isci^e^ and the cloudy diadem of the 
lont Vergi. 

§ 28. In all cases of this kind, it is difficult to say how far 
arm and how far good have resulted from what unquestionably 
as in it something of both. It is to be regretted that Turner's 
tudies should have been warped, by early affection, from the 
lips to the Rhine ; but the fact of his feeling this early affec- 
ion, and being thus strongly influenced by it through his life, 
I indicative of that sensibility which was at the root of all his 
reatness. Other artists are led away by foreign sublimities and 
istant interests ; delighting always in that which is most 
larkedly stnuige, and quaintly contrary to the scenery of their 
omes. But Turner evidently felt that the claims upon his re- 
ard possessed by those places which first had opened to him 
he joy, and the labor, of his life, could never be superseded ; no 
ilpine cloud could efface, no Italian sunbeam outshine, the mem- 
ry of the pleasant dales and days of Rokeby and Bolton ; and 
lany a simple promontory, dim with southern olive, — many a 
)w cliff that stooped unnoticed over some alien wave, was re- 
orded by him with a love, and delicate care, that were the 
liadows of old thoughts and long-lost delights, whose charm 
et hung like morning mist above the chanting waves of Wharfe 
nd Greta. 

§ 20. The first instance, therefore, of Turner's mountain 
rawing which I endeavored to give accurately, in this book, 
as from those shores of AVharfe which, I believe, he never 
3uld revisit without tears ; nay, which for all the latter part of 
is life, he never could even speak of, but his voice faltered. Wo 
ill now examine this instance with greater care. 

It is first to be remembered that in every one of his English 
r French drawings. Turner's mind was, in two great instincts, 
t variance with itself. The affections of it clung, as we have 
ist seen, to humble scenery, and gentle wildness of pastoral 
fe. But the admiration of it was, more than any other artist's 
hatsoever, fastened on largeness of scale. With all iiis heari^ 
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lie ^vas attached to the narrow mcaiiows and ronnded knolls of 
£^i)g^]aiid ; by all his imagination he was urged to tlie reverence 
o/ endleaa vales and Jneasurclcss hilla ; nor could any Bcenc be 
too contracted for his love, or too vast for his ambition. Hence, 
■when he returned to English scenery after bis first studies in 
Savtiy and Daiipliin^, lie wo^ continually endeavoring to recou- - 
cile old fondnesses with new sublimities ; and, as in Switzerland 
lie chose rounded Alps for the love of Yorkshire, so in York- 
eliirc he exaggerated scale, in memory of Switzerland, and gave 
to IngleboTOUgh, seen from Hornby Castle, in great part the ex- 
pression of cloudy majesty and height which he had seen iu the 
^IpB from Grenoble. We must continually remember these two 
opposite instincts as we esamine the Turueriun topography of 
lis subject of Bolton Abbey. 

g .30. The Abbey is placed, aa most loven of onr English 
aoenery know well, on a little promontory of level park land, 
uclo&ed by one of the sweeps of the Wharfe. On the other side 
if the river, the flank of the dale rises in a pretty wooded brow, 
irfaich the river, leaning against, has cut into two or three some- 
■rhat bold masses of rock, steep to the water's edge, but feath- 
1 above with copse of ash and oak. Above these rocks, the 
ktlla are rounded softly upwards to the moorland ; the entire 
height of the brow towards the river being perhaps two hundred 
feet, and the rocky partes of it not above forty or fifty, so that 
the general impression upon the eye is that the hill is little more 
than twice the height of the ruins, or of the groups of noble ash 
trees which encircle them. One of these groups is conspicuous 
above the rest, growing on the very shore of the tongue of land 
■which projects into the river, whose clear brown water, stealing 
first in mere threads between the separate pebbles of shingle, 
;»nd eddying in soft golden lines towards its central currents, 
idows out of amber into ebony, and glides calm and deep below 
rthe rock on the opposite shore. 

I 31. Except in this stony bed of the stream, the scene pos- 
s very little more aspect of mountain char.icter than belongs 
to some of the park and meiidow land under the chalk bills near 
Henley and Maidenhead ; and if it were faithfully drawn in all 
points, and on its true scnle, would hardly more affect the imag- 
ination of the spectator, unless he traced, with such care as is 
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DeTOT from any spectator to be hoped, the evidence of nobler 
chantcter in the pebbled shore and itnconEpicuoiiB rock. But 
the Ecene in reality does ulToct the imagination strongly, and in 
a way wholly different from lowland hill Eceuery. A little 
farther up the valley the linieetonc summits rise, and that steep- 
ly, to a height of twelve hundted feet above the river, which 
foams between them id the narrow and dangeroas channel of 
the Strid. Noble moorlands extend aiiove, purple with heath, 
and broken into Bcarti iind glens, and around every soft tuft of 
wood, and gentle extent of meadow, throughout the dale, there 
flouts a feeling of this mountain power, and an instinctive ap- 
prehension of the strength and greatuess of the wild northern 
land. 

g 32. It is (o the association of this power and border etem- 
neea with the sweet peace and tender decay of Bolteu Priory, 
, that the scene owes its distinctive charm. The feelings excited 
by both characters are definitely connected by the melancholy 
tradition of the circumstances to which the Abbey owes its ori- 
gin ; and yet farther darkened by the nearer memory of the 
death, in the same spot which betrayed the boy of Kgremont, of 
another, as young, as thoughtless, and a& beloved. 
'■ The stalely priory ■wna reared. 

And Wharfe, as he mnved Hlong, 
To matins joined a mournful voice. 
Nor failed at evenBoug." 

All this association of various awe, and noble mingling of 
monntain strength with religious fear, Turner had to suggest, 
or he would not have drawn Bolton Abbey, He goes down to 
the shingly shore ; for the Abbey is but the child of the Wharfe; 
— it is the river, the great cause of the Abbey, which shall be 
hia main subject ; only the extremity of the ruin itself is seen 
between the stems of the ash tree ; but the .waves of the Wharfe 
are studied with a care which renders this drawing unique 
among Turner's works, for its expression of the eddies of a 
slow mountain stream, and of their pausing in treacherous depth 
beneath the hollowed rocks. 

On the opposite shore is a singular jutting angle of the 
shales, forming the principal feature of the low cliffs at the 
water's edge. Turner fastens on it as the only available mass , 
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^rawB it wit.h notable care, and then magnifios it, by diminish- 
5 the trees on its top to one fifth of ttieir real size, ho tlia*: 

what would else have been little more than a stony bank beeomea 
|L trne precipice, on a scale completely suggestive of the heights 
sehind- The hll! beyond ia in like manner lifted into a more 
founded, but still precipitona, eminence, reaching the utmost 
idmissiWe elevation of ten or twelve hundred feet (mcasurabla 
y the trees upon it). I have engraved this entire portion of the 

Brawingnf the real size, on the opposite page ; the engraving of the 
diole drawing, published in the England SericSj ta also easily 
jGGSsible. 

5 33. Not knowing accurately to what group of the York- 
iire limestones the rooks opposite the Abbey belonged, or theirre- 

Ution to the sandstones at the -^^^^^ 

Strid, I wrote to ask my kind ^"'^ j^ 

Hend Professor Phillips, who 
bstantly sent me a little geolog- 

ieal sketch of the position of 
'' Yoredule Shales," add- 
ing this interesting note : " The 

black shales opposite the Abbey 

are curioasly tinted at the sur- 

to, and are contorted. Most ; 
ists give them the a])pearance 
8olid massive rocks ; nor is 
J altogether wrong, especially ^^- ^■ 

when the natural joints of the shale appear prominent after par- 
ticular accidents ; they should, however, never be made to re- 
^^Kmble [i.e. in solidity] limestone or gritstone." 
^H Now the Yoredale shales are members of the group of rocks 
^^^ich I have called slaty coherente, and correspond very closely 
^^o those portions of the Alpine slates described in Chap. x. § 4 ; 
their main character is continual separation into fine flakes, 
more or less of Dante's " iron-colored grain ;" which, however, 
1 a large scale, form those somewhat solid-looking masses to 
Jich Mr. Phillips alludes in his letter, and which ho describes, 
, his recently published Geology, in the following general 
" The shales of this tract are nsnally- dark, close, and 
and traversed by extremely long atTa\^^ ^otclW, S^:i^SMi.'%, 
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the rock into rhomboiJul priBma " {i.e. prisma of the shape c, 
I'ig. 83, ill Iho sedtiou). 

§ 34. Turuer bad, therefore, these four things to sliow J— j 
1. Flttky division horizontally ; 2. Division by rhomboidal joint* 
3. Muesy ajipearance occasionally, somewhat concealing tl 
stTucturG ; 4. Local contortion of the beds. (See passage quotj 
ed of Mr. Phillips's Iptter). 

Examine, then, the plate just giycn (13 a). The cleavage of 
I ehales runs diugonuUy up from left to 
right ; note esj[)ecially how delicately it runs 
up through the foreground rook, and is inaiet- 
ed upon, just at the brow of it, in the angular 
step-like fragments ; compare also the etching 
in tlie first volume. Then note the upright' 
pillars in the distance, marked especially a8 
iiboidal by being drawn with the cleavage 
still slopiflg up on the returning side, as at a. 
Fig. S3, not as at b, which would be their ae- 
I>ect if they were square ; and then the indica- 
tion of interruption in *the structure at the 
I brow of the main cliff, where, as well as on the' 
nearer mass, esposare to the weather has 
rounded away the cleavages. 

This projection, as before mentioned, does 
exist at the spot ; and I believe is partly an 
indication of the contortion in the beds allud- 
ed to by Mr. Phillips ; but no one but Turner 
would have fastened on it, aa in anywise de- 
nng special attention. 
For the rest, no words are of any use to 
- esjilaiu the subtle fidelity with which the mi- 
^^ nor ronndings and cleavages have been gx- 

preseed by him. Fidelity of this kind can only bo estimated \ 

■ workers : if tho reader can himself draw a bit of natural 
precijiice in Yoredale shale, and then copy a bit of the etch- 
ing, ho will find some measure of the difference between Tur^ 
ner's work and other people's, and not otheiTvise ; although, 
without any such labor, he may at onco perceive that there is a 
difference, and a wide one, — so wide, that I have literally noth* 
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fang to compare the Turiicrian work with in pievious art. Here, 
fiowever, Fig. 84, is a, rock of Chmde'a (Liber Veritatia, No. 91, 
1 the left hand), which is something of the shape of Tiiraer's, 
ind professes to be created in like manner with copse-wuod. 
The reader may " compare" as much as he likes, or can, of it. 
g 35. In fact, as I said some time ago, the whole landscape 
f Claude was uothieg but a more or lees softened contiiiuanee 
1 the old traditions of missal- pain ting, of which I gave exam- 
8 in the preTiona volume. The general notion of rock which 
pay be traced in the earliest work, as Figs. 1 and 3 in Plate 10 
Tol. ni. is of an upright mass cnt out with an adze ; as art ad- 
vances, the painters begin to perceive horizontal stratification, 
Jr^nd, as in all the four other examples of that plate, show some- 
thing like true rendering of 
the fracture of roeka in ver- 
tical joints with superim- 
posed projecting masses. 
They insist on this type, 
thinking it frowning or pio- 
Bireaqne, and usually exhib- 
; it to more advantage by 
Hitting a convent, liermit- 
je, or caatle on the proj'ec- 
Eon of the crag. In the 
backgrounds of the 
hifisals the projection is of- *^- ^ 

wildly extravagant ; for instance, the M8. Additional, 11,696 
Irit, Mus., has all its backgrounds composed of blue rocks with 
iffers upon them, of which Fig. 85 is a characteristic example 
{magnified in scale about one-third ; hut, I think, rather dimin- 
ished in extravagance of projection), It is infinitely liettur drawn 
lan Claude's rocks ever are, in the expression of clcuvage ; but 
irtainly somewhut too bold in standing. Then, in more elaboi-- 
work, we get conditions of precipice like Fig. 3 in Plato 10, 
rhich, indeed, is not ill-drawn in many respects ; and the book 
which it is taken shows other evidences of a love of nature 
ifficiently rare at the period, though joined quaintly witli love 
the grotesque : for instance, the wi-iter, giving an account of 
natural prorludions of Saxony, illustrates liia cba.'j^'i ■* 




Tlow of the salt minee ; he represents the brine-spring, conducted 
l>y a wooden troiigli from the rock into an evaporating- house 
wiiere it is received in a pan, under which he has painted scarlet 
&unes of fire with singular skill ; and the rock out of which the 
brine flows is in its general cleavages the best I ever saw drawn 
by medieeval art. But it is carefully wrought to the resemblancs 
of a grotesque human head. 

§ 36. This bolder quaintnese of the missals is very slightly 
moditied in religious paintings of 
the period. Fig. 86, by Gtma d& 
Conegliano, a Venetian, No. 173 
in the Louvre, compared with 
Pig. 3 of Plate 10 (Flemish), iriU 
show the kind of received trac- 
tion about rocks current through- 
out Europe. Claude takes np- 
this tradition, and, merely mak- 
ing the rocks a little clumsier, and 
more weedy, produces such con- 
ditions as Fig. 87 (Liber Verita- 
tia No 91 with Fig. 84 above) ; 
while the orthodox door or arch- 
way at the bottom is developed 
into the Homeric cave, shaded, 
with laurels and some ships are 
put underneath it, or seen 
through it at impossible anchor- 
ages 

g 37. Fig. 87 is generally 
characteristic, not only of Claude, 
but of the other painters of the 
'^^■'*- Eenaiaaance period, because they 

were all equally fond of representing this overhanging of rocks 
with buildings on the top, and weeds drooping into the air over 
tne edge, always thinking to get sublimity by exaggerating the 
projection, and never able to feel or understand the simplicity 
of real rock lines ; not that they were in want of examples 
around them : on the contrary, though the main idea was tradi- 
tional, the modifications of it are always traceable to the lower 
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[ maeses of limestone and tafa ■which sltlrt the Alps anci Apen- 
nines, and which have, in reality, long contracted habits of 
nodding over tlieir bases ; being, both by Virgil and Homer, 
spoken of always aa. " hanging" or "over-roofed" rocks. But then 
Uicy have a way of doing it rather different from the Henaiesance 
a of them. Here, for instance (Plate 41), is a real hanging 
mk, with a castle on the top of it, and (xaTripeipi}i) laurel, all 
1 fact, from Arona, on the Lago Maggiore ; and, I believe, 
B reader, though we have not as yet said anything about lines. 




will at once, on comparing it with Fig. 87, recognize the differ- 
ence between the true parabolic flow of the rock-lines and ths 
hninpbucked deformity of Clande ; and, still more, the differ- 
ence between the delicate overhanging of the natural cHS, cau- 
tionsly diminished as it gets higher*, and the ideal danger of the 
Liber Veritatis. 

• The actual extent of liie projection remaining the same throughout, the 
angle of suspended slope, for that reaBou, diminMics us the cliS ii 
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§ 38. And the fjict ia, gcnemlly, that natnral cliffB are very 
cantiuns how they overhang, ond that the artiet who represents 
them a« doing so in any pstravagant degree entirely deetroyB the 
aublimity which he ho])ed to increase, for the aimpla reason that 
he takea away tlie whole rock-nature, or at least that part of it 
vhich depends upon weight. The inatinct of the obaerver re- 




tnaea to believe that the rock is ponderous when it overhangs b 
far, and it has no more real effect upon him than tiie imagined , 
rocks of a fairy tale. 

Though, therefore, the Bubject sketched on this page ia suffi- 
ciently trifling in itself, it is importimt its ii perfect general type 
of the overhanging of that kind uf precipices, and of the mode 
ill which they are connected with the hunka above. Fig. 88 
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shows its abstract lead^ing IIdgs, consiBting of one great parabolio 
line X y falling to the brow, curved aquoouB lines down the pre- 
cipice face, and tbe springing lines of its vegetiition, opposed 
by contrary eurvea on the further cliff. Such au arrangement, 
-witb or without vegetation, may take place on a small or large 
scale ; but a bolder projection than this, except by rare accident, 
iind (in a small scale, cannot. If the reader will glance hack to 
I'latc 37, and observe the arrangement of the preeiplcea on the 
right band, he will now better understand what Turner means by 
tliem. Bnt tbe whole question of tlie beauty of this form, or mode 
of its development, rests on the nature of t!io bank above the 
cliffs, and of the aqueous forces that carved it ; and this i^cns- 
eion of the nature of banks, as it will take some time, had better 
le referred to next cliapter. One or two more points ai-e, how- 
ever, to be stated here. 

g 33. For the reader has probably been already considering 
Itow it is that these overhanging cliffs are formed at all, and 
Irhy they appear thus to be coiiBume<l away at the bottom, 
lometimcs if of soft materia! they actually ar6 so consumed by 
Ihe quicker trickling of streamlets at the base than at the sum- 
nit, or by the general action of damp in decomposing the rock. 
^JBiit in the noblest instances, snch cliffs are constructed as at o 
1 Fig. 73, above, and the inward retirement of the precipice ia 
^e result of their tendency to break at right angles to the beds, 
bodihed according to tbe power of the rock to support itself, 
|Dd the aqneona action from above or below. 

I have before alluded (in p. 157) to this somewhat perilous 

rangement permitted in the secondary strata. The danger, be 

red, is not of the fall of the hrow of the precipice, which 

leTei takes place on a large scale in locks of this kind (compare 

J 3 of this chapter), but of the sliding of one bed completely 

Kaway from another, and the whole mass coming down together. 

^But even this, though it has several times occurred in Switzer- 

not a wbit more likely to happen when the precipice is 

srrific than when it is insignificant. The danger results from 

^e imperfect adhesion of the mountain beds ; not at all from 

' e external form of them. A cliff, which is in aspect absolnte- 

T awful, may hardly, in the part of it that overhangs, add one 

fthouaandth part to the gravitating power of the entire msiss of 
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^H tlic rocks above ; and, for the comfort of nervous travellers, , 
^H they miiy be asssred tliat they are often in more danger under^ 
^K tlie gentle slopcB of a pleasantly wooded hill, than under thes 

most torrific cliffs of the Eiger or Jungfratt, 

g 40. The moat iutoresling examples of these cliffs ar^ 

Bsually to be seen impendent above strong torrents, which, ifc 

tlorced originally to run in a valley, snob aa a in Fig. 89, bear — - 
ing the relation there shown to the inclination of beds on eaelc:: 
Bide, will not, if the cleavage is aerosB the beds, cut their chan- 
nel straight down, but in an inclined direction, coiresponden*" 
to the cleavage, as at 5. If the operation be carried far, bo as^. 
to ifcdermine one eide of the ravine too seriously, the under- — 
L mined masses fall, partially choke the torrent, and give it a nei^ 
I direction of force, or diminish its sawing power by breaking i»" 
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among the fallen masses, so that the cliff never becomes very 
I high in such an impendent form ; but the trench is hewn down- 
\ wards in a direction irregulai-ly vertical. Among the limestones 
on the north side of the Valles, they being just soft enough to 
yield easily to the water, and yet so hard as to maintain them- 
selves in massy precipices, when once hewn to the shape, there 
are defiles of whose depth and pi'oportions I am almost afraid to 
I state what I believe to be the measurements, so much do they 
[ differ from any which I have seen assigned by scientific men as 
the limits of precipitous formation, I can only say that my 
J deliberate impression of the great ravine cut by tlie torrent 
I ■which descends from the Aletsch glacier, about half way between 
j the glacier and Brieg, was, that its depth is between a thousand 
md fifteen hundred feet, by a breadth of between /oWy and a 
\ hundred. 
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But I coold not get to the edge of its cliffs, for the tops 
roimded away into the cliaam, and, of course, all actual meaaure- 
inent was impoEgible. There are other similar clefts between 
tLe Bietechhorn and the Gcmmi ; and the tme befotu spoken of 
iLt Ardon, about five milea beiow Sion. tliough quite unimpor- 
i^ant in comparieou, presents some boldly overhanging precipices 
easily observed by the passing traveller, as they are close to iho 
road. The glen through which the torrent of the Trient 
descends into the Talley of the Rhone, near Martigny, though 
pt ahoYB three or four hundred foot deep, is also notable for its 
krrownesfi, and for the magnificent hardness of the rock 
trough which it is cut,— a gneiss twisted with quartz into un- 
jplationB like those of a Damascus sabre, and as compact as its 



§ 41. It is not possible to get the complete expression of 
B ravines, any more than of the apae of a Gothic cathedral, 
6to a picture, as their elevation cannot bo drawn on a vertical 
plane in front of the eye, the bead needing to be thrown back, 
I order to measure their height, or stooped to penetrate their 
leptb. But the Btructure and expression of the entrance to one 
* them have teen made by Turner the themo of his sublime 
fountain -study (Mill near the Grande Chartreuse) in the Liber 
Stndiornm ; nor does he seem over to have been weary of recur- 
ring for various precipice-subjeet, to the ravines of the Via 
Mala and St. Gothard. I will not injure any of these— his 
■boblest works — by giving imperfect copies of them ; the reader 
^Bas now data enough whereby to judge, when he meets with 
^feem, whether they are well done or ill ; and, indeed, all that I 
^Kn endeavoring to do hero, as often aforesaid, is only to get 
^feme laws of the simplest kind understood and accepted, so as 
^b enable people who tare at all for justice to make a stand at 
^kice Taeside the modern mounts in -drawing, as distinguished 
^■rom Salvator's, or Claude's, or any other spurious work. Take_, 
^■Sr inetance, such a law as this of the general oblique inclination 
^K a torrent's sides. Fig. 89, and comparo the Turncrian gorge 
^■1 the distance of Plate 21 here, or of the Grande Chartreuse 
^kbject in the Liber Studiorum, and consider whether anywhere 
^Hse in art you can find similar expressions of the law. 
^B '■ Well ; but you have come to no eoueluaious in this chapter 
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respecting the Beauty of Precipices ; and that was your pre 
leased business with them.'* 

I am not sure that the idea of beauty was meant in gener^^^ 
to be very strictly connected with such mountain fprms : oi 
does not, instinctively, speak or think of a *' Beautiful Preci 
pice.'* They have, however, their beauty, and it is infinite 
yet so dependent on help or change from other things, on th - 
way the pines crest them, or the waterfalls color them, or th^ 
clouds isolate them, that I do not choose to dwell here on an; 
of their perfect aspects, as they cannot be reasoned of by antici - 
pating inquiries into other materials of landscape. 

Thus, I have much to say of the cliffs of Grindelwald an3 
the Chartreuse, but all so dependent upon certain facts belong- 
ing to pine vegetation, that I am compelled to defer it to the 
next volume ; nor do I much regret this ; because it seems to 
me that, without any setting forth, or rathey beyond all setting 
forth, the Alpine precipices have a fascination about them which 
is sufficiently felt by the spectator in general, and even by the 
artist ; only they have not been properly drawn, because people 
do not usually attribute the magnificence of their effect to the 
trifling details which really are its elements ; arid, therefore, in 
common drawings of Swiss scenery wc see all kinds of efforts at 
sublimity ])y exaggeration of the projection of the mass, or by 
obscurity, or bluenoss or aerial tint, — by everything, in fact, 
except the one needful thing, — plain drawing of the rock. 
Therefore in this chapter I have endeavored to direct the reader 
to a severe mathematical estimate of precipice outline, and to 
make him dwell, not on the immediately pathetic or impressive 
aspect of cliffs, which all men feel readily enough, but on their 
internal structure. For he may rest assured that, as the Mat- 
terhorn is built of mica flakes, so every great pictorial impres- 
sion in seenery of this kind is to be reached by little and little ; 
the cliff must be built in the picture as it was probably in real- 
ity — inch by inch ; and the work will, in the end, have most 
power which was begun with most patience. No man is fit to 
j)aint Swiss scenery until he can place himself front to front 
with one of those mighty crags, in broad daylight, with no 
" effect" to aid him, and work it out, boss by boss, only with 
such conventionality as its infinitude renders unavoidable. Wo 
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ive seen that a literal fac-simile is impossible, jnet as a literal 
c-simile of the carving of au entire cathedral front is impoa- 
ible. Biit it is uB vain to endeavor to give aii_y conception of 
Q Alpine cViS witiiout minuteness of detail, and by mere breadth 
t tffect, as it would be to give a conception of the fai;ades of 
ouen or Eheims, without indicating any statues or foliation, 
rheii the statues and foliation are once got, as much blue mist 
Dd thundercloud as you choose, but not before. 

I 43. 1 commend, therefore, in conclusion, the precipice to 
e artist' B pal ience ; to which there is this farther and final en- 
inrageraent, that, though one of the most difficult of subjects, 
is one of the kindest of sitters. A grouj) of trees changes tho 
ilor of its leafage from week to week, and its position from day 
I day ; it is Eometimee languid with lieat, and Eometimes heavy 
ith rain ; the torrent swells or falls in shower or sun ; the 
it leaves of the foreground may be dined upon by cattle, or 
mpled by unwelcome investigators of tlie chosen scene. But 
) clifE ean neither be eaten nor trampled down ; neither 
)wed by the shower nor witliered by the heat : it is always 
lady for us wlien we are inclined to labor ; will always wait for 
iwhen we would rest ; and, what ia beat of all, will always talk 
I us when we are inclined to converse. With its own patient 
id victorious presence, cleaving daily through cloud after 
oud, and reapi>earing still through the tempest drift, lofty and 
*ene amidst the passing rents of blue, it seems partly to re- 
akc, and party to guard, and partly to calm and chasten, the 
Stations of the feeble human aoul that watches it ; and that must 
I indeed a dark perplexity, or a grievous pain, which will not 
: in. some degree enlightened or relieved by the vision of it, 
hen the evening shadows are blue on its foundation, and the 
Bt rays of the stmset resting in the fair height of its golden For- 
tude. 
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g I. DcRiNG all onr past inveBtigations of hill form, ve 
have been obliged to refer continually to certain results produced 
by the action of descending streams or falling stones. The 
actual contours assumed hy anj mountain range towards its foot 
depend usually more upon this torrent sculpture than on the 
original conformation of the inaeses ; the existing hill side is 
commonly an accumulation of dfibria ; the existing glen com- 
monly an e:tcuvated watercourse ; and it is only here and there 
that portions of rock, retaining impreBs of their original form, 
jut from the bank, or shelve ucroas the stream. 

§ 2. Now this sculpture hy streams, or by gradual weather- 
ing, is the finishing work by which Nature brings her mountain 
forms into the state in which she intends us generally to observe 
and love them. The violent convulsion or disruption by which 
she first I'aises and separates the masses may frequently be in- 
tended to produce impressions of terror rather than of beaaty ; but 
the laws which are in constant operation on all noble and en- 
during scenery most assuredly be intended to produce resnlts 
gratflful to men. Therefore, as in this final pencilling of 
Nature's we shall probably find her ideas of mountain beaaty 
most definitely expressed, it may be well that, before entering 
on this part of our subject, we should recapitulate the laws re- 
specting beauty of form which wc arrived at in the ahstract, 

§ 3. Glancing back to the fourteenth and fifteenth para- 
graphs of the chapter on Infinity, in the second volume, and to 
the third and tenth of the chapters on Unity, the reader wiU 
find that abstract beauty of form is supposed to depend on con- 
tinually varied curvatures of line and surface, associated sow 
to produce an effect of some unity among thcfliselveB, a 
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, in order to give them value, by more or less straight or 
d lines. 

The reader will, perhaps, here ask why, if both the Btriiight 
Bid curved lines are necessary, one ehoald ho considored mure 
euutiftf! than the other. Exactly tia we considei' light h||^ti- 
hl and darkness ugly, in the abstract, though both arc essential 
all beauty. Darkness mingled wilh color 
i the delight of its depth or power; even 
jure blackness, in spots or chequered pnt- 
TiB, is often exquisitely delightful ; and yet 
I do not therefore consider, in the abstract, ■ 
Kikness to be beautiful. 
Just in the same way straightness mingled 
nth curvature, that is to say, the close ap- 
FOJdmatiou of part of any curve to a straight 
I, giTea to such curve all its spring, power, 
8 : and even perfect Btraiglitncss, 
limiting curves, or opposing them, is often 
pleasurable : yet, in the abstract, straightness 
ia always ugly, and curvature always hcantifuh 
Thua, in the figure at the side, the eye will 
istantly prefer the semicircle to the straight 
; the trefoil (composed of three semicir- 
be) to the triangle ; and the eiuqfoil to the 
ntAgon. The mathematician may perhaps 
Ifll an opposite preference ; but he must be 
J that he does so under the influence 
! ieeWaga quito different from those with 
fcich' be would admire (if he ever does ad- 
pire) a picture or statue ; and that if he could 
free himself from those associations, his judg- 
ment of the relative agrceableness of the forms 
vould be altered. He may rest assured that, '°" 

le natural instinct of the eye and thought, the preference is 

I instantly, and always, to the curved form ; and that no 

irrnn being of unprejudiced percejitions would desire tosiibsti- 

"angles for the ordinary shaiies of clover leaves, or peuta- 

r tlioae of potentillas. 

ii'vaUrOi however, ia not 
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the examination of the laws which render one curve more beau- 
tiful than another, would, if carried out to any completeness, 
alone require a volume. The following few examples will be 
enough to put the reader in the way of pursuing the subject for 
hiimelf. 

Take any number of lines, a b, b c, c d, &c., Fig. 91, bearing 
any fixed proportion to each other. In this figure, J c is one 
third longer than a b, and c d than b c ; and so on. Arrange 
them in succession, keeping the inclination, or angle, which 
each makes with the preceding one always the same. Then a 
curve drawn through the extremities of the lines will be a 




Fro. 91. 

beautiful curve ; for it is governed by consistent laws ; every 
part of it is connected by those laws with every other, yet every 
part is different from every other ; and the mode of its con- 
struction implies the possibility of its continuance to infinity ; 
it would never return upon itself though prolonged for ever. 
These characters must be possessed by every perfectly beautiful 
curve. 

If we make the difference between the component or measuring 
lines less, as in Fig. 92, in which each line is longer than the pre- 
ceding one only by a fifth, the curve will be more contracted 
and less beautiful. If we enlarge the difference, as in Fig. 93, 
in which each line is double the preceding one, the curve will 
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suggest a more rapid proceeding into infinite space^ and will be 
more beautifuL Of two curves, the same in other respects, that 




Fie. 92. 



which suggests the quickest attainment of infinity is always the 
most beautiful. 
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§ 6.' These three curves being all governed by the sam^ ^n- 
eral law, with a difference only in dimensions of linos, to^.-thor 
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with all the other carves so conatrnctible, varied aa they may be 
infiiiitely, either by changing the letigtlia of line, or the inclina- 
tion of the lines to each other, are 
considered by mathematicians only 
as one curve, having this peculiar 
character about it, different from 
that of moat other Infinite lines, that 
any ]iortion of it is a magnified rep- 
etition of the preceding portion ; 
that is to say, the portion between e 
and g is precisely what, that between 
c and e would look, if seen through 
a lens which magnified somewhat 
more than twice. There is therefore 
a peculiar equanimity and harmony 
about the look of lines of this kind, 
differing, I think, from the exprea- 
aiou ot any others except the circle. 
Beyond the point a the curve may ■ 
be imagined to continue to an infin- 
ite degree of smallness, always cir- 
cling nearer and nearer to a point, 
which, however, -it can never reach, 
g 6. Again : if, along the hori- 
zonliil line, A B, Fig. 94, we meaaurs 
any number of equal diBtances, A 6, 
b c, &c., and raise perpendiculars 
from the points b, c, d, &c., of which 
each perpendicular shall be longer, 
by some given proportion (in this 
figure it ia one third), than the pre- 
" ceding one, the curve x y, traced 
through their extremities, will con- 
tinually change its direction, but 
will advance into space in the direc- 
B tion uf y as long as we continue to 
Fio. w. measure distances along the line a b, 

always inclining more and more to the nature of a straight line, 
yet never becoming one, even if continued to infinity. It 
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Mould, in like manner, continue to in6mty in the dirsction of 
, always ftpproHching the line A b, yet never touching it. 

a infinite number of different lines, more or less vio- 

fent in ciirvatore according to the measurements wo adopt in 

Hesigning them, are included, or defined, by each of the laws 

■net explained. But the iluraber of these laws themselves is 

) infinite. There is no limit to the multitude of conditions' 

hrhich may be invented, each producing a group of curves of ii 

Srtain common nature. Some of these laws, indeed, produce 

Ingle curves, which, like the circle, can vary only in she ; but, 

• the most part, they vary also, like the lines we liavo just 

' 1 the rapidity of their curvature. Among those innu- 

letable lines, liowever, there is one aoui-co of difference in char- 

t which divides them, infinite aa they are in number, into 

liro great classes. The first class consists of those which aro 

Uiited in their conrse, either ending abruptly, or returning to 

pme point from which they set out ; the second class, of tlioso 

Dies whose nature is to proceed for ever into space. Any por- 

fOn of a circle, for instance, is, by tlie law of its being, com- 

l^ted, if it continue its course, to return to the point from wliich it 

fc oat ; so also any portion of the oval curve (called an ellipse), 

prodnced by cutting a cylinder obliquely across. And if aeingle 

point be marked on the rira of a carriage wheel, tliis point, as 

tlie wheel rolls along the road, will traoe a curve in tiie air from 

pe part of the road to another, whicli is called a cycloid, and 

a which the law of its existence appoints that it ahull always 

Hlow a similar conrse, and be terminated by the level line on 

Bich the wheel rolls. All such curves are of inferior beauty : 

1 the curves which are incapable of being completely drawn, 

se, as in the two cases above given, the law of their being 

ipposes them to proceed for ever into space, are of a higlier 

».ty. 

g 8. Thus, in the very first elements of form, a lesson is 
a as to the true source of the nobleness and chooseableuess 
k all things. The two cluases of curves thns sternly separated 
fom each other, may most properly be distinguislied aa the 
^Mortal and Immortal Curves ;" the one having an appointed 
1 of existence, the other absolutely incomprehensible and 
, only to bo seen or grasped during a certain moment of 
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their course. And it is found uuivcrsallj that the class to vbicb 
the hiiniui) miod Ib attached for its chief enjoyment are the. 
£ndlesg or Immortal lines. 

g 9. " Nay," but the i-eader answers, " what right have yon 
to say that uiie class ia more beautiful than the other ? Suppose 
I like the fiuite curves best, who shall eay which of us i^ 
right?" 

N(i ono. It is siinply a question of experience, You will 
not, I think, continue to like tbe finite curves best as you COB- 
template them carefully, and compare them with tbe others. 
And if you Bhould do so, it then yet becomes a (juestion to ha 
decided by longer trial, or more widely canvassed opinion. And 
when we find on eiamination that every form which, by the 
consent of human kind, has been received as lovely, in vases, 
flowing ornaments, embroideries, and all other things dependcnii 
on abstract line, is composed of these infinite curves, and that 
Nature uses them for every important contour, small or large, 
wliich Blie desires to reconmiend to human observance, we shall 
not, I think, doubt that the preference of such lines ia a sign of 
healthy taste, and true instinct. 

§ 10. I am not sure, however, how far the delightfulness of 
such line, is owing, not merely to their expression of infinity, 
but also to that of restraiut or moderation. Compare Stones of 
Venice, vol. iii. chap, i, § 8, where tbe subject is entered into 
at some length. Certainly the beauty of 'such curvature is ow- 
ing, in a considerable degree, to both expressions ; but when the 
line is sharply terminated, perhaps more to that of moderation 
than of infinity. For the most part, gentle or subdued sounds, 
and gentle or subdued colore, are more pleasing than either in 
their utmost forca ; nevertheless, in all the noblest composi- 
tions, this utmost power is permitted, but only for a short time, 
or over a small space. Music must rise to its utmost loudness, 
and fall from it ; color must be gradated to its extreme bright- 
ness, and descend fi'om iG ; and I believe that absolutely perfect 
treatment would, in either case, permit the intensest sound and 
purest color only for a point or for a moment. 

Curvature is regulated by precisely tbe same laws. For the 
most part, delicate or sUglit curvature is more agreeable thaa 
violent or rapid curvature ; nevertheless, in the best composj' 
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tions, violent enrvataro is permitted, but permitted only over 
email spaces in the curve, 

g 11. The right line is to the curve what monotony is to 
melody, and what unvaried color is to gradated color. And as 
often the sweetest music is so low and contiuuous aa to approach 
a monotone ; and as often the sweetest gradations so delicate 
and subdued as to approacli to flatness, so the finest curves are 
apt to hover about the right line, nearly coinciding with it (or a 
long space of their curve ; never ubso- 
Jutely losing their own curvilinear ■ 
'i^iaracter, but apparently every mo- 
ment on the point of merging into the 
light line. When this is the case, the 
line generally returns into vigorous 
curvature at some part of its course, 
otherwise it Is apt to be weak, or 
;htly rigid ; multitudes of other 
Iciirvee, not approaching the right line 
nearly, remain leas Tigorously bent 
in the rest of their course ; ao that the 
[nantity* of curvature is the same in 
itih, though differently distributed. 

g 13. The modes in which Nature 
FOduces variable curves on a large 
.le are very numeroua, hut may gen- 
Jly be resolved into the gradual in- 
• diminution of some given 
force. Thus, if a chain hangs be- 
tween two points A and B, Fig. 95, 
the weight of chaiu sustained by any Fio. bs. • 

given link increases gradually from the central link at c, which 
.lias only its own weight to sustain, to the link at b, which sua- 
.tains, besides its own, the weight ot all the links between it and 
Tbie increased weight is continually pulling the curve of the 
Bwinging chain more nearly straight as it ascends towards b ; 
and henee one of the most beautifully gradated natural curves — 
illod the catenary^of course assumed not by eliains only, but 
Q'uiiititff of curvature is m meaaurable aa quantity of anylliiog else ; 
observe that it depeuda ou tlio nature of the liua, not on Ita mugnitiiile ; 
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liy all flexible and elongated eubatauces, suspended between t 
points. If the points of susptinsion be near eacb other, we har^ 
sucli curves od ul D ; and if, og in nine cases out of ten will b 
the case, one jwint of euepension is lower than the other, a 
inure varied and beautiful curve is formed, as at K. Such curva 
eonstitute nearly the whole beauty of general contour in fallln^ 
drai)ery, tendrils and festoons of weeds over rocks, and suc% 
other pendent objects.* 

§ 13. Again. If any object be oast into the air, the fans 
with which it is east dies gradually away, and its own weigU 
brhigs it downwards ; at first slowly, tlieu faster and faster ever 
moment, iu a cur^e which, as the line of fall necessarily nean 
thi! perpendicular, is continually approximating to a straighl 
liue. This curve — called the parabola — is that of all projected 
or hounding objects. 

§ 14. Again. If a rod or stick of any kind gradually be* 
comes more slender or more flexible, and is bent by any external 

tbus, in simplo circular curvature, a b. Fig. 9<t. lieing the fourth of a largo 
circle, aad i e the half ol a sDiallcr oue, the quunlity of thi: elemenl of 




ciilar curvature In the entire line a ff is Viiree fourths of that in i 
— the same as the quantity in the lino ef. 

• The catenary is not properly a curve capable of iaflnity, if its directio! 
(ioea not alter with its length ; but it is capalile of inllnity, implying at 
alteration by the inlinite removal of Hie poiats of suapenaion. It eallr^ 
coireaponda in its effect on Uio eye and mind to llie Infiaile curves. I il 
not know the exact nature of the apparent curves of suspcnaiou formotl l: 
a high Rod weighty waterfall ; they ore depenilent on the sni" '" rapidi 
of dcBpent hy the centnil current, wliere its greater Itody ia less nrrestetl I' 
the air ; and I apprehend, are catenary in character, though not in a 
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force, the force will not only increaae in effect as the rod be- 
comes weaker, but the rod itself, once lient, will coatiiiually 
yield more wilhuglj, and be moi-e easily bent farther in the 
Game direction, and will thns show a continual increase of curv- 
otare from its thickest or most rigid part to its extremity. 
This kiud of line is that assumed by boughs of trees uader 
wind. — — ■ 

§ 15. Again. Wheneyer any vital force is impressed on any 
organic substance, so as to die gradually away as the aubstunco 
extends, an infinite curve ia commonly produced by its outline. 
Thus, iu the budding of the leaf, already e^camined, the gradual 
dying away of tiie exhilaration of the youuger ribs produces an 
infinite curve in the outline of the leaf, which sometimes fades 
imperceptibly into a right line, — sometimes is terminated shai-p- 
ly, by meeting the opposite curve at the point of the leaf. 

Nature, however, rarely condescends to use one curve 

lly in any of her finer forma. She almost always unites two 

[finite ones, so as to form a reversed curve for eauh main line, 

tpd tlien modatatee each of them into mjnads of minor ones. 

ijn it single elm leaf, such as Fig. 4, Plate 8 she useq three such 

■one for the stalk, and one for each of the sides, — to regulate 

leir general flow ; dividing afterwards each of thcLr broad lat- 

3 into some twenty less curves by the jags of the leaf, and 

Eben again into minor waves. Thus, in any complicated group 

'. leaves whatever, tho infinite curves are themsolvos almost 

mntlosa. In a single e.'ctremity of a magnolia spray, the up- 

|B^rmoat figure in Plate 43. including only sixteen leaves, each 

leaf having some three to five distinct curves along its edge, tho 

lines for separate study, including those of the stems, would be 

hetwecQ sixty and eighty. In a single spring-shoot of labur- 

r pnm, the lower figure in the same plate, I leave the reader to 

sonnt them for himi«lf ; all these, observe, being seen at one 

iew only, and every change of position bringing into sight an- 

iher equally numerous sot of curves. For instance, in Plate 43 

i A group of four withered leaves, in four positions, giving, 

wh, a beautiful and well composed group of curves, variable 

dually into ilio next group as tho branch is turned. 

S 17. The following Plate (44), representing a young shoot 

oi independent ivy, just beginning to think it woidd like to get 
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something to cling to, shows the way in which Natnre brings 
subtle cnrvature iiito^orms that at first seem rigid. The stems 
of the young leaves look nearly straight, and the sides of the 
projecting points, or bastions, of the leaves themselves Deai^j 
so ; but on examination it will be found that there is not s staa 
nor a leaf-edge but is a portion of one inilnite curve, if notot 
two or three. The main line of the supporting stemisaTery 
lovely one ; and the little half -opened leaves, in their thirteeoth- 




century segmental simplicity (compare Fig. 9, Plate 8 in Yol. 
III.), singularly spirited and beautiful. It may, perhaps, inter- 
est the general reader to know that one of the infinite curves 
derives its name from its supposed resemblance to the climbing 
of ivy up a tree. 

§ 18. Ispokc just now of "well-composed" curves, — I mean 
curves so arranged as to oppose and set each other off, and yet 
united by a common law ; for as the beanty of every curve de- 
pends on the unity of its several component lines, so the beauty 1 
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of each group of curves dcpenda on their BubmiBsion to some 
general law. In forniB which quickly attract the Bye, the law 
"which unites the curves iB distinctly manifest ; but, in the 
ncher compositions of Nature, euniiiugly concealed by delicate 
' ■actiouB of it ; — wilfuInesBcs they seem, and forgetfu In eases, 
'hich, if once the law be poreoived, only increase our delight in 
it by showing that it is one of equity, not of rigor, and allows, 
■within certain limits, a kind of individual liberty. Thus the 
Bystem of unison which regulates the magnolia shoot, in Plate 42, 
ja formally expressed in Fig. 97, Every line has its origin in 
point p, and the curves generally diminish in intensity 
twarda the extremities of the leaves, one or two, however, again 
^Vcreasiug their sweep near the points. In vulgar ornamenta- 
tirelj rigid laws of line are always observed ; and the 
immon Greek honeysuckle and other such formalisms are at- 
ictive to uneducated eyes, owing to their manifest compliance 
i^itb the first conditions of unity and symmetry, being to really 
loble ornamentation what the sing-song of a bad render of 
■try, laying regular emphasis on every required syllable of 
every foot, is to the varied, irregular, unexpected, inimitable 
cadence of the voice of a pei-son of sense and feeling reciting the 
eame lines, — ^not incognisant of the rhythm, but delicately bend- 
ing it to the expression of passion, and the natural sequence of 
the thought. 

I 19. In mechanically drawn patterns of dress, Alhamhra 
and common Moorish ornament, Greek mouldings, commoi. 
flamboyant traceries, common Oorintiiian and Ionic capitals, 
and such other work, lines of this declared kind (generally to ba 
classed under the head of '" doggerel ornamentation ") may be 
.Been in rich profusion ; and they are necessarily the only kind 
ti lines which can be felt or enjoyed by persona who have been 
edneated without reference to natural forma ; their instincts 
being blunt, and their eyes actually incapable of perceiving the 
inllesion of noble curves. But the moment the perceptions have 
been refined by reference to natural form, the eye requires per- 
petual variation and transgression of the forma! law. Take the 
simplest possible condition of thirteenth -century scroll-work, 
Fig. 98. The law or cadence established ia of a circling tend 
terminating in an ivv-icaf. In vulgar deaign, the curves of tlits 
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circling tendril wonH have been eimiliir to each other, and 
miglit, Imvo lii't-n ilrawn by a machine, or by aonie mathematicai 
funiiiiln. But in good deBign all imitation by ni(U:hinerj ia im- 
possible. No curve ia iike another for an instant ; no brancli 
flprinjts at an expected point. A cadence is observed, as in the 
returning claueoB of a beautiful air in mnsic ; but every clauee 
line its own change, its own snrprigee. The eaclosing form Is 
here stiff and (nearly) atraight-sided, in order to oppose the 
eiroiilar scroll-work ; but on looking close it will be found that 
each of its sides is a portion of an infinite curve, almost too deli- 
cate to be traced ; except the short lowest 
one, which is made quite straight, to oppose 
the rest. 

I give one more example from anotlier 
leaf of the same manuscript, Fig. 99, mwrely 
to show the variety introduced by the old 
designers between page and page. And, in 
general, the reader may take it for a settled 
law that, whatever can be done by machin- 
ery, or imitated by formnla, ia not worth 
doing or imitating at all. 

§ 20, The quantity of admissible trans- 
gression of law varies with the degree in 
which the ornamentation involves or admitt 
imitation of nature. Thus, if these ivj 
leaves in Fig. 99 were completely drawn in 
^'"-^ light and shade, they would not be prope^ 

ly connected with the more or loss regular sequences of the 
scroll ; and in every aiibordinate ornament, something like com- 
plete Bj'mmetry may be admitted, aa in bead mouldings, cbeqaw- 
ings, &G. Also, the ways in which the transgression may bC 
granted vary infinitely ; in the fineat compositions it is pcrpet 
tial, and yet so balanced and atoned for aa always to bring aboir 
more beauty than if there had been no trnnagression. In a trulj 
fine monntain or organic line, if it is looked at in detail, no oi 
would believe in its being a continuous curve, or being sub jectet 
to any fixed law. It seems broken, and bending a thuusajii 
.wiiys ; perfectly free and wild, and yielding to every impnlsi 
But, after following with the eye three or four of iU impulse 





sen, throughout as obedient to the true law of ita course 

irtars in their orbits 

1. Thus much may suffice for our immediate purpose 

respecting bciutifiil hnea in genenti. We have 
Ei'u™ ^"^ *'° wniider the particular groups ol tliem 

belonging to n 
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The lines which aro prodncod hy cotirse of time upon liill 
contours are mainly divisible into four systems. 

1. Lines of Fall. Those which are wrought oat on the solid 
masH by the fall of water or of stones. 

2. Lines of Projection. Tliose wliich are prodaoed in d^btii 
by the bounding of the masses, under the influence of their Mi- 
iug force. 

3. Lines of Escape. Those which are produced by tbe 
spreading of debris from a given point over surfaces of varied 
shape. 

4. Lines of Rest> Those which are assumed by d£bria fflie.i 
in a state of compiirative permanence and stability. 

1. Lines of Fall. 

However little the reader may be acquainted with hills, Ibe- 
1. unea of Fall, licvc that, almust instinctively, he will percoive tiist 
uio^ll^«''n'^ ^'i^ ^"^"^ supposed to belong to a wooded prQmoD- 
bju-rarfaces. j^^y ^j. ^ ji>jg_ jqq^ jg ^jj impossible One ; and that 
the form at b is not only a possiblo but probable one. The lii^ 
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rWlienever a mass of monntain is worn gradually away ! 
B descending from its top, it necessarily assumes, more ( 

I perfectly, according to the time for which it has been^ 
esposed, and tlie tenderness of its eubatance, such contours as 
those at b, for the simple rcaeon that every stream and every 
falling grain of sand gains in velocity and erosive power as it 
descends. Hence, cutting away the ground gradually faster and 
faster, they produce the most rapid curvature (provided the rock 
be hard enough) towards the bottom of the hill.* 

§ 22. But farther : in S it will be noticed that the lines a 
ways get steeper as they fall more and more to the right ; g 
should think the reader must feci that they look more naturs 
so drawn, than, as at a, in nnvarying curves. 

This is no less easily accounted for. The simplest typical 

1 under which a hill can occur fs that of a cone. I^et A a 




, have been its original contour. Then the aqueotaw 
forces will cut away the shaded portions, reducing it to the out- 
line dee. Farther, in doing so, the water will certainly have 
formed for itself gullies or channels from top to bottom. These, 
supposing them at equal distances round the cone, will appear, 
in perspective, in the lines g k i. It does not, of course, matter 
whether we consider the lines in this figure to represent the hot- 
Em of the ravines, or the ridges between, both being formed o 

^^T am afraiii of becomiDg tiresome by going loo far inio the intricadt 
«"tlila most difficult subject ; but I say " tomanis the bottom of (be 1 
because, when a certain degree of verticality is reached, a counter protective 
influieDce begins to eatablial] itself, the stones and waterfallB bounding away 
from the brow uf the preeipice into the air. and weariug it at the top only. 
Also it is evident that when, the curvature falls iulo a vertical cliff, ai ~ 

happens, the miiximura of curvature must be somewhere oAoi^b the brow q| 
p cim, M in the cliff ilaell it baa again died into ft stt^ght line. 
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similiu- curves ; bat the roDnded Hues in Fig. 100 would be 
tboee of fortsU seen on the edges of each detached ridge. 

g 23. Now ulthongh a mounbiiu is mrelj perfectly conical, 
and never divided by ravines at exactly equal distances, the law 
which is seen in entire simplicity in Fig. 101, applies with a 
nway more or less interrupted, but always muuifeat, to everj 
oonvex and retiring mountain form. All banks that thus turn 
away from the spectator necossarily are thrown iuCo perspectivei 
like that of one side of this figure ; and although not divided 
with equality, their irregular divisions crowd gradually together 
towards the distant edge, being then less steep, and separata 
theniB(;lves towiirds the body of the hill, being then more steep. 

§ 24. It follows, also, that not only tlie ivliolc of the nearer 
curves, will be steeper, but,if seen from below, the steepest parts 




of them will be the more important. Supposing each, Iiutead 
of a curve, divided into a sloping line and a precipitous one, the 



perspective of the precipice, ra 
the whole cone the shape of < 
aerve, the precipice is of more 
precisely in proportion to the 
, Fig. 102, therefore, 



;ing its top continually, will give 
or b in Fig. 103, in which, ob- 
nportance, and the slope of less, 

s of tho mass, 
'ill be the general type of the 



form of a convex retiring hill symmetrically constructed. The 
precipitoaa part of it may vary in height or in slope according 
to original conformation ; but the heights being supposed equal 
along the whole flank, the contours will be as in that figure ; 
the various rise and fall of real height altering the perspectlvB 
appearance accordingly, as we shall see presently, after examin- 
ing the other three kinds of line. 
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2. Linea of Projection. 
g 26. The fragments carried down by the torrents from the 
e. Lines of Pru- Ai'^il's of the hill are of course deposited at the base 
i^fbli^^on'tS "^ it- But thoy are deposited in various ways, of 
^fiorwarffrom which it is most diiRrult to analyze the laws ; for 
uie iwaoe of hills, they are thrown down under the influence partly 
of flowing water, partly of their own own gravity, partly of pro- 
jectile force caused by their full from the higher summits of 
the liill ; while the debris itself, after it has fallen, undergoea 



pfither modification by surface streamlets. But in a general 
way debris descending from the hill side, a b. Fig, 103, will 
arrange itself in a form approximating to the concave iina d c, 
the larger masses remaining undisturbed at the bottom, while 
tJie emaUer are gradually carried farther and farther by surface 
streams. 

3, Lines of Escape. 
§ 27. But this form is much modified by the special direc- 
tion of tlie descending force aa it escapes from con- 
PtoduMi by°the finemcnt. For a stream coming down a ravine ia 
Udd at ths (MB- kept by the steep sides of its channel in concentrat- 
ed force : but it no sooner reaches the bottom, and 
escapes from its ravine, than it spreads in all directions, or at 
least tries to choose a new channel at every flood. Let a b c, 
Fig. 104, be tliree ridges of mountain. The two torrents com- 
ing down the ravine between them meet, at d and e, with the 
heaps of ground formerly thrown down by their own agency. 
These heaps being more or less in the form of cones, the torrent 
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lias n tendency to divide npon their apex, liko water ponredon 
t.liu lop of a Eugar-loaf. and branch into the radiating channels 
ex, e y, &c. The stronger it is, the more it ia d ieposed to mh 
straightforward, or with little curvature, as in thelineex, with 
the impetus it haa received iu ooniing down the ravine ; the 
weaker it ia, the more readily it will lean to one side or the otiier, 
and full away in the lines of eseape, e if, or e A; but of I'.oureoat 
times of highest flood it fills all its possible channels, and in- 
vents a few new ones, of which afterwards the straigh teat will 
be kept by the main stream, and the lateral curves occupied by 
smaller branches ; the whole system corresponding preciBeljti) 
the action of the ribs of the young leaf, as shown in PlateSof 
Vol. Ill,, especially in Fig. 6,— the main torrent, like the main 




rib, making the largest fortune, i. e. raising the highest heap <A 
gravel and dust. 

I 28. It may easily be imagined that when the operation 
takes place on a large scale, the mass of earth thus deposited iO- 
a gentle slope at the mountain's foot becomes available for agri- 
cultural purposes, and that then it is of the greatest importance 
■ to prevent the stream from branching into various channels at 
its will, and pouring fresh sand over the cultivated fields. Ac- 
cordingly, at the mouth of every large ravine in the Aliia, wherft 
the peasants know how to live and how to work, the stream is 
artificially embanked, and compelled as far as possible to folio* 
the central line down the cone. Hence, when the traTelleT 
paesea along any great valley, — as that of the Bho&e^ 
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into which miaor torrents are poured by lateral ravines, he will 
find himself every now and then ascending a hill of moderate 
filope, at the top of which he will cross a torrent, or its bed, and 
descend by another gradual slope to the naual level of the valley. 
In every such case, his road has ascended a tongue of debris, 
and has crossed the embanked torrent carried by force along its 
centre. 

Under auch ci ream stances, the entire tongue or heap of land 

ceases of course to increase, until the bed of the confined torrent 

ia partially cholted by its pei'petual de])OBit. Then in some day 

_i>f violent rain the waves burst their fetters, branch at their own 

ill, cover the fields of some unfortunate farmer with stones and 

trding to the torrent's own idea of the new form 

hich it has become time to give to the great tongue of land, 

[rry away the road and the bridge together, and arrange every- 

liiig to their own liking. But the road is again painfully 

iced among the newly fallen d<ibri3 ; the embankment and 

'idge again bnilt for the stream, now satisfied with its out- 

Kak ; and the tongue of land submitted to new processes of 

lltivation for a certain series of years. When, however, the 

itrout is exceedingly savage, and generally of a republican tem- 

ir, the onthrtaks are too frequent and too violent to admit of 

ly cultivation of the tongue of land. A few straggling aider 

■ thorn bashes, their roots buried in shingle, and their lower 

»nchc3 fouled with slime, alone relieve with ragged spots of 

reen the broad waste of stones and dust. The utmost that can 

I done is to keep the furious stream from choosing a now chan- 

il in every one of its fits of passion, and remaining in it after- 

u-ds, thus extending its devastation in entirely unforeseen 

reetions. The land which it has brought down must bo left a, 

perpetual sacrifice to its rage ; but in the moment of its lassi. 

tode it is brought back to its central course, and compelled to 

forego for a few weeks or months the luxury of deviation. 

fc§ 29. On the other hand, when, owing to the nature of the 
ley above, the stream is gentle, and the sediment which it 
ngs down small in quantity, it may be retained for long years 
in its constant path, while the sides of the bank of earth it baa 
bofnirdown are clothed with pasture and forest, seen in tbo difl- 
tuoM ol tbegf«at valley as a promontory of sweet vorduro, uAatig 
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nrhich the central stream passes with an inflaenoe of blessing, 
submitting itself to the will of the husbandman for irrigation, 
ind of the mechanist for toil ; now nourishing the pasture, and 
low grinding the corn, of the land which it has first formed, 
md now waters. 

§ 30. I have etched above, Plate 35, a portion of the flank 
jf the valley of Chamouni, which presents nearly every class of 
ine under discussion, and will enable the reader to understand 
:hcir relations at once. It represents, as was before stated, the 
irosts of the Montagues de la Cote and Taconay, shown from 
:>ase to summit, with the Glacier des Bossons and its moraine. 
Fhe reference figure given at p. 212 will enable the reader to 
iistinguish its several orders of curves, as follows : 

i r. Aqueous curves of fall, at the base of the Tapia ; very char- 
acteristic. Similar curves are seen in multitude on the 
two crests beyond as b c, c B. 

2 e. First lines of projection. The debris falling from the gla- 
cier and tlie heights above. 

b, /, 71. Three lines of escape. A considerable torrent (one of 
whose falls is the well-known Cascade des P61erins*) de- 

* The following extract from my private diary, giving an account of the 
lestruction of the beauty of this waterfall in the year 1849, which I hap- 
)ened to witness, may be interesting to those travellers who remember it 
)efore that period. The house spoken of as ** Joseph's," is that of the 
juiuc doseph Coutet, in a village about a mile below the cascade, between it 
md the Arve : that noticed as of the " old avalanche" is a hollow in the 
orest, cleft by a great avalanche which fell from the Aiguille du Midi in 
he spring of 1844. It struck down about a thousand full-grown pines, and 
eft an open track in the midst of the wood, from the cascade nearly down 
o the village. 

** Evening. Thursday, June 28th. I set out for the Cascade des Pelerins 
,s usual ; when we reached Joseph's house, we heard a sound from the 
orrent like low thunder, or like that of a more distant and heavier fall. A 
)easant said something to Joseph, who stopped to listen, then nodded, and 
aid to me, ' La cascade vient de se deborder. ' Thinking there would be time 
nough afterwards to ask for explanations, I pushed up the hill almost without 
,sking a question. When we reached the place of the old avalanche, Joseph 
ailed to me to stop and see the torrent increase. There was at this time a 
lark cloud on the Aiguille du Midi, down to its base ; the upper part of the 
orrent was brown, the lower white, not larger than usual. The brown 
»art came down, I thought, with exceeding slowness, reaching the cascade 
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t, scendafroin behind the promontory h : ita natural or prop- 
er course would be to dash straight forward down the 
line/ J, and part of it does bo ; but erratic branches of it 
slide away round the promontory, in the lines of escape, 
&, t, &c. Each row of trees marks, therefore, an old tor- 
rent bed, for the torrent always throws heaps of stones up 
along its banks, on which the pines, growing higher than 
on the neighboring ground, indicate ita course by their 
supremacy. When tlie escaped stream is feeble, it steals 
quietly away down the steepest part of the slope ; that is 
to say, close under the promontory, at t. If itia stronger, 
the impetus from the hill above shoots it farther out, in 
the hne k ; if stronger still, at / ; in each eaai) it curves 
gradually round as it loses its onward force, and falls 
more and more languidly to leeward, down the slope of 
the debris. 



'gradually ; aa it did so, the full rose ta about once and a half ita usual 
h^gbt, and la the five minutea' time that I paused (it could not be more) 
lurDfNl to the color of slate. I then puahud on as hard as I could. When I 
reached the last ascent I was obliged to stop for breath, but got up berore 
the fell could gensibly have (Uiuiuisbcd iu body of wtiter. It nusthcn nearly 
twice as far t»st out from llie rock as laHt night, and Uia water nearly blaek 
fa color; and it bad the appearance, as it broke and separated at the outer 
part of the fall, of a sliower of fragments of flat slate. The reason of this 
sppearuace I could not ooinprehend, uqIi:>(s tha water was so mixed with 
mud that it drew out flat and uucLuously when it broke ; but bo it was : 
ioatead of spray it looked like u shower of dirly fiat bit* of slate — only with 
as if they had been wet first. This, liowever, was the least o( it, 
>r the torrent carried with it nearly as much weight of stone as waler -, the 
3 varying in size, the averts being, I suppose, about that of a hen's 
:g ; but I do not suppose that ut any instant the arch of water was without 
Jir or five as large as a man's fist, nod often came lai^r ones, — all vomited 
orth with the explosive power of a small volcano, and falling lu a con- 
iaufll shower o.i thick, constant, and, had it not been miied with the crash, 
if the fall, as loud as a heavy fire of infantry ; tliey bounded and leaped in 
the basin of the fall like hailstones in a thuuder-shower. As we watched 
the fall it seemed cnnvulaively to diminish, and suddenly showed, as it short- 
ened, the rook undemeaili it, which I could hardly see yesterday : as I 
cried oul to Joseph it rose again, higher than ever, and conlioued to rise, 
till it all but reac.lii'd the snow oa the rock opposite. It (hen became very 
fantastic and variable, increasing and diminishing io Ihe space of two or 
three seconds, and partially changing its direction. After walobing it lof 
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r t. A lino wliich, perhaps, would be more properly termed of 
limitation than. of escape, being tliut of the ba^e or ter- 
mination of the heap of torrent debris, which in shape cor' 
responda exactly to the curved lip of a wave, after it lias 
broken, as it slowly stops npon a shallow shore. Within 
this line the ground is entirely composed of heaps ot 
stones, cemented by granite dust and cushioned with 
moss, while outside of it, all is smooth pasture. The 
pines enjoy the stony ground particularly, and hold large 
meetings upon it, but the alders are shy of it ; and, wlien 
it has come to an end, form a triumphal procession all 
round its edge, following the conoaye line. The corre- 
spondent curves above are caused by similar lines in which 
the debris has formerly stopped. 
I 31. I found it a matter of the greatest difficulty to investi- 
gEte the picturesque characters of these lines of projection and 
escape, because, as presented to the eye, they are always modi- 
half an hour or so, I delermined to try and make some iDemomiijda. Coutet 
brought me up a Jug of water : I stooped to dip my brusli, vihoa Coutet 
caught my arm. say'iag, ' Tenez ;' at the eatae instant I heurd a blow, lika 
the golag dO of a heavy gun, two or three miles anaj ; I looked up, and as 
I did, the cascade sank before my eyes, and fell back to the rock. Neither 
of us spoke for au iostaat or two ; then Coutet said, ' C'est une pierrc, qui 
est logee dana le creux.' or worda to that effect : in fact, he hod seen the 
stone come down as he called to me. 1 thought also that nothiog more hod 
happened, and watched the destroyed fall only with interest, until, as sud- 
denly as it hod fallen, it roee i^iu, though not to its former height ; and 
Coutet, stooping down, exclaimed, ' Ce n'est paa c'a, le roc est pcrce ;' in 
effect, a hole was now distinctly visible in the cup which turned the stream, 
through which the water whjzxed as from a burst pipe. The cascade, how- 
ever, continued to inciease, unlil this new channel was concealed, and 1 
was maintaining to Coutet that lie must have been mistaken (and that the 
water only ttriick on the outer rock, Luviog changed its mode of fall above), 
when again it fell ; luid the two girls, who had come up from the cbdlet. 
expresaed their opinion at once, that Ibe ' cascade est fiiiie.' This time all 
was plain ; the water gushed in a violent jet d'can through the new aperture, 
hardly any of it escaping above. It rose again gradually, as the bole was 
chokgd with atones, and again fell ; but presently sprang out almost to its 
firet elevation (tlie water being by this time in much less body), and retained 
very nearly the form it had yesterday, uolll I got lired of looking at it. and 
went down to the little chalet, and sat down before its door. I had not 
been tUera five minutes before the cascade fell, and rose no 
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fed by perepectire ; and it is almost a physical impossibility to 
get a true profile of any of the slopes, they round and m.elt so 
constantly into one another. Many of them, roughly measured, 
are nearly circular in tendency ;* but I believe they are all por- 
tions of infinite curves either modified by the concealment or 
destruction of the lower lips of debris, or by their junction with 
straight lines of slope above, throwing the longest limb of the 
curve upwards. I'ig. 1, in Plate 45 opposite, is a simple but 
complete example from Cbamouni ; the various overlapping and 
concave lines at the bottom being the limits of the mass at vari- 
ous periods, more or less broken afterwards by the peasants, 
either by removing stonea for building, or throwing them back 
at the edges here and there, out of the way of the plough ; but 
even with all these breaks, their natural unity is so sweet and 
perfect, that, if the reader will turn the plate upside down, ho 
will see I have no difficulty (merely adding a quill or two) in 
turning them into a bird's wing (Fig. 2), a little rufRed indeed, 
but still graceful, and not of such a form as one would have sup- 
posed likely to be designed and drawn, as indeed it was, by the 
rage of a torrent. 

But we saw in Chap, vii | 10 that this very rage was, in 
fact, a beneficent power, — creative, not destructive ; and as all 
its apparent cruelty is overruled by the law of love, so all its 
apparent disorder is overruled by the law of loveliness : the 
hand of God, leading the wrath of the torrent to minister to 
the life of mankind, guides also its grim surges by the laws of 
their delight ; and bridles the bounding rocks, and appeases 
the flying foam, till they lie down in the same lines that lead 
forth the fibres of the down on a cygnet's breast. 

§ 32. The straight slopes with which these curves unite 
themselves below, in Plate 33 (/^ in reference figure), are those 



*It migbt be thought at first that the lino to which such curves would 
approximate would be the cycloid, as the line of cjuickcBt descent. But in 
_ reality the conlouf is modifled by porpetunl sliding of the debris under the 
inQuence of ruin ; and by the bounding of detached fragmcnta with contin> 
uuily increased roomeutum. I was quite unable to get at anytliing tike the 
expression of a constant law among the examples I studied in the Alps, 
except only the great laws of delicacy and changcfulnesa in all curves what- 
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spoken of in the out^t as lines of rest. But I defer to the next 
chupter the examination of these, which are s separate family 
of lines (not curves at all), in order to reassemble the concli 
sioQg we hare now obtained respecting curvaiure in mountains, 
and apply them to queatiouB of art 

And, Brst, it is of course not to be supposed that these sym- 
tnetrical laws are so manifest in their operation as to force them- 
selves on the observance of men in general. They aro interrupt- 
ed, necesaarily, by every fantastic accident in the original con- 
formation of the hills, which, according to the hardness of their 
rocks, more or less accept or refuse the authority of general law. 
8till, the further we extend our observance of hills, the more we 
shall be struck by the continual roundness and softness which 
it seems the object of nature to give to every form ; so that, 
when crags look sharp and distorted, it is not so much that they 
are unrounded, as that the various curves are more subtly 
commodated to the angles, and that, instead of being worn into 
one sweeping and smooth descent, like the surface of a knoll or 
down, the rock is wrought into innumerable minor undulations, 
its own fine anatomy showing through all. 

§ 33. Perhaps the mountain which I have drawn on the 
opposite page (Plate 46*) is, in its original sternness of mass, and 
in the complexity of lines into which it has been chiselled, as char- 
acteristic an instance as could be given by way of general type. 
It is one of no name or popular interest, but of singular impoi'- 
tance in the geography of Switzerland, being the angle buttress 
of the great northern chain of the Alps (the chain of the Jnng- 
frau and Oemmi), and forming the promontory round which 
the Rhone turns to the north-weat, at Martigny. It is com- 
posed of an intensely hard gneiss {slaty crystalline), in which tlifl 
plates of miea are set for the most part against the angle, run- 
ning nearly north and south, as in Fig, 105, and giving the 
point, therefore, the utmost possible strength, which, howeyar, 
cannot prevent it from being rent gradually by enormous curved 
fissures, and separated into huge vertical flakes and chasms, jnst 
at the lower promontory, as seen in Plate 46, and (in p!an}ia 

* I owe Mr. Le Keux smcere llumks. and not a little admiration, tov'^ 
care and Gkill with wliich lie bos followed, ou a mudi reduced scale, Il» 
Uiloi this drawing. 
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Pig, 105. The whole of the upper surface of the promontory ia 
wrought by the old glaciers into furrows and strise more notable 
than any I ever saw in the Alps. 

§ 34 Now observe, we huvc here a piece of Nature's work 
which she has assuredly been long in executing, and which is in 
peculiarly firm and stable material. It is in her beat rock (slaty 
Brystalline), at a point important for all her geographical pur- 
|toses, and at the degree of mountain elevation especially adapt- 
ed to the abservation of mankind. We shall therefore probably 
ascertain as much of Nature's mind about these things in this 
piece of work as she usually allows us to see all at once. 

§ 35. If tho reader will take a pencil, and, laying tracing 
paper over the plate, follow a few of its lines, he will [unless before 
kccustomod to accurate monntain-drawiug) be sooa amazed by the 
complexity, endlessoess, and harmony of the curvatures. He 
^^111 find that there is not one 
line in all that rock which is not 
sn infinite curve, and united in 
^ome intricate way with others, 
Rnd suggesting others nnseen ; 
and if it were the reality, instead 
lof my drawing, which he had 
to deal with, he would find the 
infinity, in a little while, alto- Pio.m 

r overwhelm him. But even in this imperfect sketch, aa 
he traces the mnltitudinoua involution of Sowing line, passing 
fifom swift to alight curvature, or slight to swift, at every in- 
stant, he will, I think, find enough to convince him of the truth 
ef what has been advanced respecting the natural appointment 
of curvature as the first element of all lovelioesa in form, 

(6. " Nay, but there are hard and straight Hues mingled 
with those curves continually." True, aa we have said so often, 
jnst as shade is mixed with light. Angles and undulations may 
rise and flow continually, one througli or over the other ; but 
the opposition is in quantity nearly always the same, if the mass 
^8 to be pleasant to the eye. In the example previously given 
'(Plate 40), the limestone bank aboTe Villeneuvc, it is managed in 
ft different way, but ia equal in degree ; the lower portion of the 
iU ii of Boft rook in thia lamins ; the upper mass ie a BalidKod. j 
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Itnn bod, yot not bo linrd as to stand all weathers. The lower 
portion, therefore, is ruuuded into almost unbroken softneea of 
bank ; the U]>per Barmutmte it us a rugged wall, aiid the oppo- 
sition o( tlio curve and angle ia jwst tia complete as in tlie first 
example, in which ono was continually mingled with the other. 

g 37. Ncit, note the quantity in those hills. It is an ele- 
ment on which I sliuU have to insist more in speaking' of 
vegetation ; but I must not pass it by, here, since, in fact, it 
constitutes ono of tho essential diSerences between hills of first- 
rate magnificence, and inferior ones. Not tliat thore la want of 
quantity even in the lower ranges, but it is a quantity of inferior 
thiuga, and therefore more easily represented or suggested. Oa 
a Highland hill side are mnltitudinous clusters of fern and 
heather ; on au Alpine one, multitudinous groves of chestnut 
and pine. The number of the things may be the same, but the 
Bense of infinity is in the latter case far greater, because the 
number is of nobler tilings. Indeed, bo far as mere magnitude 
of space occupied on the field of the horizon ia the measure of 
objects, a bank of earth ten feet high may, if we stoop to the 
foot of it, be made to occupy just as much of the sky as that 
bank of mountain at Villeneuve ; nay, in many respects its littlo 
ravines and escarpments, watched with some help of imagina- 
tion, may become very sufficiently representative to us of those 
of the great mountain ; and in classing all water-worn moun- 
tain-ground under the general and humble term of Banks, I 
mean to imply this relationship of structure between the small- 
est eminences and the highest. But in this matter of superim- 
posed quantity the distinctions of rank are at once fixed. The 
heap of earth bears its few tufts of moss or knots of grass ; the 
Highland or Cumberland mountain its honeyed heathers or 
scented ferns ; but the mass of the bank at Marfcigny or Ville- 
neuve has a vineyard in every cranny of its rocks, and a chestnat 
grove on every crest of thorn. 

§ 38. This is no poetical exaggeration. Look close into that 
plate (46). Every littlo circular stroke in it among the rocks 
means, not a clump of copse nor wreath of fern, but a walnut 
tree, or a Spanish chestnut, fifty or sixty feet high. Nor are 
the little curves, thus significative of ti-ees, laid on at random. 
Tbej are not indeed counted, tree by tree, hut thoy ara 
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ftrefally distributed in the true proportion and quantity ; or if 
have erred at all, it was, from mere futigiie, on the side of 
piiringnees. The minute mounds and furrows scattered up the 
ide of that great promontory, when they are actually approaoh- 
d, after three or four hoars' climbing, turn into independent 
ilia with true parks of lovely pasture laud enclosed among 
tiem, anil avenue after avenue of chestnuts, wahiuts, and pines 
ending round their baaea ; while in the deeper dingles, unseen 
1 the drawing, nestle populous villages, literally bound down 
the rock by enormous trunits of vine, which, first trained 
ightly over the loose stone roofs, have in process of years cast 
heir fruitful net over the whole village, and fastened it to the 
[round und-er their purjile weight and wayward coils, aa securely 
fi ever human heart was fastened to earth by the net of the 
riatterer. 

g 39, And it is this very richness of incident and detail 
rhich renders Switzerland bo little attractive in its subjects to 
te ordinary artist. Observe, this study of mine in Plate 48 does 
LOt profess to be a picture at all. It is a mere sketch or cata- 
Bgue of idl that there is on the mountain side, faithfully writ- 
BU out, but no more than should bo put down by any couacien- 
ious painter for mere guidance, before he begins his work, prop- 
riy BO called ; and in finishing such a subject no trickery nor 
hort-hand is of any avail wliatsoever ; there are a certain num- 
ler of trees to he drawn ; and drawn they must be, or the place 
rill not bear its proper character. They are not misty wreaths 
rf soft wood suggestible by a sweep or two of the brush ; but 
jranged and lovely clusters of trees, clear in the niountain sun- 
ight, each specially grouped and as little admitting any carclesa- 
jnees of treatment, though five miloa distant, as if they were 
within a few yards of us ; the whole meauiug and power of the 
scene being involved in that one fiiot of quantity. It is not 
large merely by multitudes of tons of rock, — the number of tons 
' le i it is not large by elevation of angle on the 
■a house-roof near us rises higher ; it is not large by 
lintness of aerial perspective,— in a clear day it often looks aa 
could touch the summit with the hand. But it is large by 
is one onescapable fact that, from the summit to the base of 
thoro are of timber trees so many countable thousands. The 
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Bccne differs from eubjecta not Swiss by incliidttig hnndreds ai 
oilier scenes within itself, and is mighty, not by ecale, bat by 
aggregiilloii. 

g 40. And this is muro CBpccially and humiliatingly trnecif 
pine forest. Keurlyall other kinds of wood maybe reduced, 
nver lurgo spue^s, to uitdctailud masses ; but there is nothing 
but patience for pines ; and this bus been one of the principai 
reasons why artists call Switzerland '"nnpicturesqac" Tliere 
may perhaps be, in the space ot a Swiss valley which comes intD 
a picture, from five to ten raillions of well grown pines.* 
Every one of these pines must bo drawn before the scene can be. 
And a pine cannot be represented by a round stroke, nor by an 
upright one, nor even by an angular one ; no coriventionalisni 
will express a pine ; it must be legitimately drawn, with a light 
side and a dark side, and a soft gradation from the top down- 
wards, or it does not look like a pine at all. Most artists think 
it not desirable to choose u subject which involves the drawing 
of ten millions of trees ; because, supposing they could even do 
lour or five in a minute, and worked for ten hours a day, their 
picture would still take them ten years before they had finished 
its pine forests. For this, and other similar reasons, it is de- 
clared usually that Switzerland is ugly and unpicturesque ; but 
that is not so ; it is only that toe cannot paint it. If we could, 
it would be as interesting on the canvas as it is in reality ; and 
a painter of fruit and flowers might just as well call a human 
figure nnpicturesqne, because it was to him unmanageable, as 
the ordinary landscape-efEect painter speak in depreciation of 
the Alps. 

g 41. It is not probable that any subjectssuch as we bare just' 
boon describing, involving a necessity of ten years' labor, will be 
executed by the modern landscape school, — at least, until its Pre- 
Baphaelitic tendencies become much more developed than they 
are yet ; nor was it desirable that they should have been by 
Turner, whoce fruitful invention would have been unwiaely 
arrested for a length of time on any single subject, however 

* Allow tea feet square for avemi^e space to each pTno t auppoae the val- 
ley aecD only fur five miles of its length, and the pine district two milea 
Iiroad on each «de — a low estimate of hreadth also : this would give Are 
millii 
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jautifiiL But with his nsual certainty of perception, he fast- 
med at once on this character of " quantity," as tiie thing to be 
d, in one way or another, in a,\\ grand mountain -draw- 
ing ; and the eubjecta of his on which I have chiefly dwelt in 
iie First Volume (chapter on the Inferior Mountains, § 16. &e.) 
ire diatinguefad frftm the work of other painters in nuthiug bo 
iBQch as in this redundance. Beautiful as they are in color, 
nceful in fancy, powerful in execution, — -in none of these 
;l)ingB do they stAnd so much alone as in plain, calculable quan- 
Bty ; he having always on the average twenty trees or rocks 
Srhere other people have only one, and winning his victories not 
ttiore by skiil of generalship than by overwhelming numerical 
toperiority. 

I 43. I say his works are distinguished in this more than in 
'tmything else, not because this is their highest quality, but 
because it is peculiar to them. Invention, color, grace of 
arrangement, we may find in Tintoret and Veronese in various 
pjnanifestation ; but the expression of the infinite redundance of 
fcaatunil landscape had never been attempteduntil Tamer's time ; 
Brad the treatment of the masses of mountain in the Daphne and 
HjencippTis, Golden Bongh, and Modern Italy, is wholly without 
fcrecnreorship in art. 

■ Nor, observe, do I insist upon this quantity merely as arith- 
■toetical, or as if it wore producible by repetition of similar 
R^ings. It would be easy to be redundant, if multiplication of 
B^e same idea constituted fulness ; and since Turner first iutro- 
Wuced these types of landscape, myriads of vulgar imitations of 
^Hiem have been produced, wliose perpetrators have supposed 
■UiemBelveB disciples or rivals of Tnrner, in covering their hills 
Knth white dots for forest, and their foregrounds with yellow 
^feiarklingB for herbage. But the Turnerian redundance is never 
fcionotonous. Of the thousands of groups of touches which, 
Kith him, are necessary to constitute a single bank of hill, not 
Hue but has some special character, and is as much a separate 
Bnvention as the whole plan of the picture. Perhaps tliis may 
He Buificiently understood by an attentive examination of the 
Hetail introduced by him in his St. Gothard subject, as shown 
Ihi Plate 37. 
L g 43. I do not, indeed, know if the exauples 1 have gi^ven 
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from natttral Bcenee, though they are as characteristic as I could 
well chuoac, are enough to aucnetom the reader to the character of 
truo niountuin lines, and to emiljle him to recognize auchlinee 
ID other instaiicGB ; but it not, at all events they may serve to 
elucidate the main points, and guide to more complete exomiiu- 
tion of the Hubject, if it interests him, among the hills them- 
Kvlvcs. And if, after he has pursued the inqniry long enoogh to 
fuel the certitude of the laws which I have been endeuvoring to 
illnefratc, ho tiimH hack again to art, I am well assured it will 
ho with a struuge recoguition of unconoeived excellence, and a 
nowly quickened pleasure in the unforeseen fidelity, that he will 
trace the pencilling of Turner upon his hill drawings. I do not 
chooae to spond, in this work, the labor and time which would 
be necessary to analyse, as I have done the drawing of the St 
Oothard, any other of Turner's important monntain designs; 
for the render must feel the disadvantage they are under in being 
either reduced in scale, or divided into fragments : and there- 
fore these chapters are always to be considered merely as memo- 
randa for reference before the pictures which the reader may 
have it in his power to examine. But this one drawing of the 
St. Gothard, as it has already elucidated for ns Turner's knowl- 
edge of crest structure, will be found no less wonderful in the 
fulness with which itillustratea hispereeption of the lower aque- 
ous and other curvatures. If the reader will look back to tho 
otehing of the entire subject. Plats 21, he will now discern, I 
believe, without the necessity of my lettering them for him, the 
lines of fall, rounded down from the crests until they plunge 
into the overhanging precipices ; the lines of projection, where 
the fallen stones extend the long concave sweep from the cou- 
loir, pushing the torrent against the bank on the other side; in 
the opening of the ravine he will perceive the oblique and paral- 
lel inclination of its sides, following the cleavage of the beds in 
the diagonal line a b of the reference figure ; and, finally, in 
the great slope and precipice on the right of it, he will recognize 
one of the grandest types of the peculiar mountain mass which 
Turner always chose by preference to illustrate, the " slope 
above wall " of (/ in Fig. 13, p. 148 ; compare also the last cliap- 
^^1 §§ 26, S"?. It will be seen, by reference to my sketch of the 
e^ot, Plate 20, that this conformation docs actually exi^t tb^ 
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ith great definiteness : Tanier has only enlarged and thrown 
into more numeroas alternatioDB of light and shade. As these 
aid not be ahowu in the etchiag, I have given, in the frontis- 
ece, this passage nearly of its real size : the exquisite greys and 
aes by which Tumor has rounded and thrown it back are neees- 
fily lost in the plate ; hut the grandeur of his Bimple cliff and 
(t cuTTes of sloping hank above ia in somo degree rendered. 

We must yet dwell for a moment on the detail of the rocks 
1 the left in Plate 37, aa they approach nearer the eye, turn- 
g at the same time from the light. It cost me trouble to etch 
ia passage, and yet half its refinements are still missed ; for 
nrner has put his whole strength into it, and wrought oiit the 
iTving of the gneiss beds with a subtlety which could not be at 
[ approached in the time I had to spare for this plate. 
noagh, however, is expressed to illuBtrate the points in ques- 
on. 

§ 44. We have first, observe, a rounded bank, broken, at its 
3ges, into cleavages by inclined beds, I thought it would be 
ell, lest the reader should think I dwelt too much on this par- 
ioular scene, to give an instance of similar structure from an- 
&eT spot ; and therefore I daguerreotyped the cleavages of a 
lope of gneiss just above the Cascade des P^lerins, Chamouni, 
prreaponding in position to this bank of Turner's. Plate 48 
acing p. 303), copied by Mr. Armytage from the daguerreo- 
jrpe, rcpreaents, necessarily in a quite nnprejudieed and impar- 
ay, the structure at present in qucBtion ; and the reader 
lay form a sufficient idea, from this plate, of the compleiity of 
)eending curve and foliated rent, in even a small piece of 
luntain foreground,* whore the gneiss beds are tolerably con- 
uoQS. But Turner had to add to such general complexity the 
Kpreasion of a more than ordinary undulation in the beds of 
be St. Gothard gneiss. 

§ 45. If the reader will look hack to Chapter ii. § 13, ho 
will find it stated that this scene ia approached out of the defile 
of Dazio Grande, of which the impression was still strong on 
Turner's mind, and where only he could see, close at hand, the 
nature of the rocks in a good section. It most Uickily happens 
* The white spols on Uie brow of tlie little cliff are lioiiens. only four 
or five iaclies brood. 
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lliat T>e Sanssnre was iotorested by the rocks at the Bftine spot, 
and )ias given the following account of them, Voyages, g§ 1801, 
1602 :— 

" X nne lieue de Faldo, I'on paaae le Tesin pour le rppasaet ' 
bicntfit apnJB [see the old bridgp. in Tnmer'a view, carried away 
in mine], et I'oti trouve sur ea rive droite dea couches d'Qoe 
roche fuuillet^e, qui monteiit du (Joti; du Nord. 

" On voit clairement que dcpuis que Igs granitg veinda ont 
6t6 remplac^ti par dea pierrea mains solides, tantot les rochers m 
aont ^boul^H et ont £te reconverts par ia terre vegetale, taiitot 
leur situation primitive a subi des changements irreguliers. 

" § 1802. Maia bientot apres, on monte par un ckemin en cor- 
niche au dessus du Tisin, qui se pr^-tpUs entre des rochcrg avee 
la plus grande violence. Cea rochers sont U si serr^s, qu'il n*y 
a de place que pour la riviiire et pour le chemin, et meme en 
qiielques endroits, celui-ci est enti^rement pris sur le roc. Ja 
Us a pied cette mont^e, pour examiner avec soin ces beaux 
rochers, dignes de ioule I'allention d'un amateur. 

" Les veines de ce granit forment en plnsieurs endroita dea 
zigzags redoubles, precisomcnt commo ces anciennee tapisseries, 
counuea sous le nom de points d'Uongrie ; et lit, on ne peat paa 
prononcer, si les veines de la pierre, sont on ne sont pas paral' 
Ifiles a. ees couches. Cependant cea veines reprennent anssi dans 
quclques places, nne direction conatante, et cette direction eat 
bien la meme que celle dea couches. II parolt meme qu'en diven 
endroits, oil cea veinee ont !a forme d'un sigma on d'une M con- 
ch6e S , ce aont les grandes jambea du sigma, qui ont la direc- 
tion des couchea. Enfin, i'obaervai plusicurs couches, qui dans 
le milieu de lenr fipaisseur paroisaoient remplioa do cea reines eo 
zigzag, tandia qn'auprea de leurs borda, on lea voyoit tontee en 
lignea droites." 

§ 46. If the reader will now examine Turner's work at the 
point X in the reference figure, and again on the stones in the 
foregronnd, comparing it finally with the fragment of the rocka^ 
which happened fortunately to come into my foreground in' 
Plate 80. rising towards the left, and of which I have etched tha 
structure with some care, though at the time I had quite forgot- 
totice of the peculiar M-shaped zigzags ol ^i 
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s at ths spot, I believe he will have enough evidence before 
, taken all in all, to convinee him of Turner's inevitable 
ierception, and of the entire Bupromacy of his mountain draw- 
r all that had previously existed. And if he is able to 
Bfer, even to the engravings (though I doBire always that what 
t atatc should be tested by the drawings only) of any others of 
"s elaborate hill-subjecta, and will examine their details with 
barefnl reference to the laws explained in this chapter, he will 
I that the Turnerian promontories and banks are always 
mply riifhl, and that in all respects ; that their gradated cnrva- 
Bs, and nodding cliffs, and redundant sequence of folded 
Icn and feathery glade, are, in all their seemingly fanciful 
Ly, literally the most downright plain speaking that has as 
I uttered about hills ; and ditfer from all antecedent 
'ork, not in being ideal, hut in being, eo to speak, pictorial 
casts of the ground. Such a drawing as that of the Torksbire 

I Richmond, looking down the river, in the England Series, is 
Bven better than a model of the ground, becanse it gives the 
Bria) perspective, and is better than a photograph of the 
bound, because it exaggerates no shadows, while it unites the 
leracities both of model and photograph. 
I § 47. Nor let it be thought that it was an easy or creditable 
(ling to treat mountain ground with this faithfulness in the 
Says when Tomer executed those drawings. In the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 179?), under article " Drawing," 
the following are the directions given for the production of a 
^^andscape : — 

^L " If he is to draw a landscape from nature, let him take hia 
^Blfttion on a rising ground, where he will have a large horizon, 
HKtid mark his tablet into three divisions, downwards from top to 
tbe bottom ; and divide in bis own mind the landscape he is to 
take into three divisions also. Then let him turn his face 
directly opposite to the midst of the horizon, keeping bis body 
fixed, and draw what is directly before bis eyes npon the middle 
division of the tablet : then turn his head, but nut his hndy,* to 
the left hand and delineatii what be views there, joining it prop- 
brly to what he had done before ; and, lastly, do tho same by 
* What ft amifurmu. as well as inlclUgent, operation, aketchlng from 
It bare been in ttuwe da^s I 
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vhat ii to be Been npon hia right liand, laying down everythin* 
exiR'tly, both with respect to distance and proportion. One 
c-xiiniple is given in plate clxviii. 

" Tlic bust artiste of late, ia drawing their landscapes, make 
them shoot away, one part lower than another. Thoee who 
miiko their landscapes mount ap higher and higher, as if tliCf 
stood at the bottom of u hill to take the pruapect, commit a 
great error ; the best way is to get upon a rising ground, make 
the Deareot objects in the piece the highest, and those that are 
farther off to shoot away lower and lower till they come almost 
level with the line of the horizon, lessening everything; proportion- 
ably to ita diHtance, and observing also to make the objects 
fainter and leas distinct the farther they are removed from the eye. 
He must make all his lights and shades fail one way, and let every- 
thing have its profwr motion : as trees shaken by the wind, tha 
small boughs bonding more and the large ones less ; water agi- 
tated by the wind, and dashing against ships or boats, or falling 
from a precipice upon rocks and stones, and spirting up again 
into the air, and sprinkling all about ; clouds also in the air now 
gathered with the winds ; now violently condensed into hail, 
rain, and the like, — always remembering, that whatever motions 
are caused by the wind must be made all to move the same truj, 
hecauBo the wind can blow but one way at once." 

Such was the state of the public mind, luid of public inatroe- 
tion, at the time when Claude, Ponssin, and Salvator were in 
the zenith of their reputation ; such were the precepts which, 
even to the close of the century, it was necessary for a young 
painter to comply with during the beat part of the years he gave 
to study. Take up one of Turner'sviewsof our Yorkshire dells, 
seen from about a hawk's height of pause above the sweep of its 
river, and with it in your hand, aide by side with the old Ency- 
eloptedia paragraph, consider what must have been the man's 
strength, who, ou a sudden, passed from such precept to such 
practice. 

§ 48. On a sudden it was ; for, even yet a youth, and retain- 
ing profound respect for all older artist's ways at work, he fol- 
lowed his own will fearlessly in choice of scene ; and already in 
the earliest of his coast drawings there are as daring and strange 
decisions touching the site of the spectatui lu Jii^.J^ M^ 
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works ; lookings down and up into coves and elonds, as defiant 
of all former tJieories toucliiug possible perspective, or griicefjil 
componence of Bnbject, as, a few years later, his system of color 
was of the theory of the brown tree. Nor was the step remark- 
able merely for its magnitude, — for the amount of progress 
made in a few years. It was miich more notable by its direc- 
tion. The discovery of the true structure of hill banks had to 
be made by Turner, not merely in advaiwe of the men of his 
day, but in contradiction to them. Examine the works of 
contem]K)rary and preceding landacapists, and ifc will be found 
that the universal practice ia to make the tops of all clifEa 
broken and rugged, their bases smooth and soft, or concealed 
with wood. No one had ever observed the contrary structure, 
the hank rounded at the top, and broken on the flank. And 
yet all the hilla of any importance whicli are mot with through- 
out Lowland Europe are, properly speaking, high hanks, for the 
most part following the courses of rivers, and forming a step 
from the high ground, of which the country generally consists, 
to the river level. Thus almost the whole of France, though, 
on the face of it, flat, is raised from 300 to 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is traversed by valleys either formed by, or 
directing, the course of its great rivers. In these valleys He all 
its principal towns, surrounded, almost without exception, by 
ranges of hilla covered with wood or vineyard. Ascending theao 
hills, we find onrselves at once in an elevated plain, covered 
with com and lines of apple trees, extending to the next river 
Bide, where we come to the brow of another hill, and descend to 
le city and valley beneath it. Onr own valleys in Northum- 
'land, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Devonshire, are cut in the 
game manner through vast extents of elevated land ; the scenery 
which interests the traveUer chiefly, as he passes through even 
the most broken parts of those counties, being simply that of ' 
the high hanJcs which rise from the shores of the Dart or the 
Derwent, the Wharfe or the Tees. In all cases, when those banks 
are surmounted, the sensation is one of disappointment, as the 
adventurer finds himself, the moment he has left the edge of the 
ravine, in a waste of softly undulating moor or arable land, 
hardly deserving the title of hill country. As we advance into 
tlw^ appec districts the fact remains still the same, although tlia 
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bunks to be climbed are higher, the raTinea grander, and Urn 
iuterniediate land more broken. The miijeHty of an isolated peak 
is etill comparatively ritre, nod nearly all the most interesting 
piecea of scenery are glena or pasaeB, which, if seen from a 
height great enough to command them in all their relations, 
would be found in reality little more than trenches excavated 
through hroad maasoa of elovated land, and expanding at inter- 
Tals into tlie wide basins whioh are occupied by the glittering 
lake or f^miling plain. 

§ 49. Ail these facts had been entirely ignored by artists ; 
nay, almost by geologists, before Turner's time. He saw them at 
once ; fathomed them to the uttermost, and, partly owing to 
early aasociation, partly, perhaps, to the natural pleasure of 
working a new mine dlBcorered by himself, devoted his best 




powers to their illustration, passing by with somewhat less 
attention the conditions ot broken- summited rock, which bad 
previously been the only ones known. And if we now look back 
to bia treatment of the crest of Mont Pilate, in the figure given 
at the close of the last chapter, wo shall understand better the 
nature and stiength of the instinct which compelled him to 
sacrifice the peaked summit, and to bring the whole mountain 
within a lower enclosing line. In that figure, however, the 
dotted peak interferes with the perception of the form finally 
determined upon, which therefore I repeat here (Fig. 106), as 
Turner gave it in color. The eye may not at first detect the law 
of ascent in the peaks, but if the height of any one of them were 
altered, the general form would instantly be perceived to be less 
agreeable. Fig. 107 shows that they are disposed within an in- 
finite curve, A c, from which the last crag falls a little to con- 
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ceal the law, while the terminal lino at the other extremity, 
A d, is a minor echo of the whole contour. 

§ 50. I must pause to make one eseeption to my general 
Btatement that this structure had been entirely ignored. The 
reader was, perhaps, anrprlaed by the importance I attached to 
the fragment of mountain background by Masaccio, given in 
Plate 13 of the tliird volume. If he looks back to it now, his 
Btirpriae will bo less. It was a complete recognition of the laws 
of the lines of nqueoua sculpture, asserted as Turner's was, in 
the boldest opposition to the principles of rock drawing of the 
time. It presents even smoother and broader masses than any 
which T have shown as types of hill form ; but it muat be re- 
membered that Masaccio had seen only the softer contours of 
the Apenninc limestone. I have no memorandum by me of the 




hill lines near Florence ; but Plate 47 shows the development of 
limestone structure, at a spot which has, I think, the best right 
to be given as an example of the Italian hills, the head of the 
valley of Carrara. The white scar on the bill side is the princi- 
pal quarry ; and the peaks above deserve observation, not 
much for anything in their forms, as for the singular barrenness 
which was noted in the fifteenth chapter of the last volume (§ 8) 
as too often occurring in the Apennines. Compare this plate 
with the previous one. The peak drawn in Plate 46 rises at 
least 7600 feet abo^e the sea, — yet ia wooded to its top ; this 
■ara crag not above 5000,* — yet it is wholly barren, 
§ 51. Masaccio, however, as we saw, was taken away by 
death before be could give any one of his thoughts complete ex- 

It.ls not one of the hi.eliest points of the Carrara chain. The chief 
ure much more jagged, and very noble. See Chap. XX. § 30. 
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prcaston. Turner was apnrod to do fits work, in this respect a 
hast, completely. It might be thought that, having hiul Buch 
udcerse intlnunce to struggle with, he would prevail aguinBtit 
but in part ; Hnd, though showing the way to mtich that v 
new, retain of nccossit}' Bomo old prejudict?^, and leave his suC'' 
ct'BSorH to purenc in purer liberty, and with happier power, the 
])atb be hud pointed out. But it waa not so : he did the work 
BO completely on the ground which he chose to illustrate, that 
nothing is left for futnre artists to accomplish in that kind. 
Some classes of scenery, as often pointed ont in the preceding 
pages, he was unfamiliar with, or held in little aScction, and 
out of that scenery, untouebod by him, new motivt-e may be oi)- 
tained ; biit of ench landscape as his favorite Yorkshire Wolds, 
and banks of Khenish and French hill, and rocky mountains of 
Switzerland, like the St. Gotbard, already so long dwelt upoD, 
he has expressed the power in what I believe to be for ever a 
central and unmatchable way. I do not sjty this with positive- 
ness, because it is not demonstrable. Turner may be beaten on 
his own ground — so may Tintoret, so may Shakespere, Dante, 
or Homer : but my belief is that all these firat-rate men are lone- 
ly men ; that the particular work they did was by them done 
for ever in the best way ; and that this work done by Turner 
among the hills, joining the most intense appreciation of all 
tenderness with delight in all magnitude, and memory for all 
detail, is never to be rivalled, or looked npon in aimilitnd* 
again. 




CHAPTER XVm. 



RESULTING FORMS : — FIFTHLY, STOITEB. 

\ 1. It is Bomewhut singular that the indiBtinctness of treat- 
knent which has heen bo often noticed as characteristic of onr 
it art shows itself always most when there is least apparent 
1 for it. Modem artists, having some true sympathy with 
is Togne in niitnre, draw all that is uncertain and evasive 
■dthout evasion, and render faithfully whatever can bo discerned 
1 fsithlees misfc or mocking vapors ; hut Laving no sympathy 
ifith what is solid and serene, they eeem to become uncertain 
themselves in proportion to the certainty of what they see ; and 
while they render ilakus of far-away cloud, or fringes of inextric- 
ahle forest, with something like patience and fidelity, give 
nothing but the hastiest indication of the ground they can tread 
upon or touch. It is only in modern art that we find any com- 
plete representation of clouds, and only in ancient art that, gen- 
~ silly speaking, wo find any careful realization of Stones. 

g 2. This is all the more strange, because, as we saw some 

Elme hack, the riigrjednegs of the stone is more pleasing to the 

piDdern than the mcdiEeval, and he rarely completes any picture 

Satisfactorily to himself unless large spaces of it are filled with 

regular masonry, rocky banks, or shingly shyea : whereas the 

liediH^val could conceive no desirableness in the loose and un- 

nasses ; associated them generally in his mind with 

jrjcked men, and the Martyrdom of St. Stephen ; and always 

^rew them out of his road, or garden, to the best of his power. 

Yet with all this difference in predilection, such was the 

lonesty of the mcdimval, and so firm his acknowledgment of the 

"necessity to jiaiut 'completely whatever was to be painted at all, 

that there is hardly a strip of earth under the feet of a saint, in 

any liuished work of tiic early painters, but more, and betten 
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pair.tcd, stones are to be found upon it than in an entire exhi. 
bition full of modern mountain scenery. 

§ 3. Not l*ttei" painted in every respect. In those interest* 
ing and poputur treatises on the art of drawing, which tell tlw 
piiljlic that their colors should neither bo too wttrm nor toocold, 
and that their touches should always be characteristic of theob' 
jecl they are intended to represent, the directions given for tits 
nunnfacture of atoues usually enforce " crispness of outline'^ 
and" roughness of texture," And, accordingly, in certain exprcB- 
81008 of ffan^ibility, irregular accumulation, and easy resting of. 
one block npon another, together with some conditions of liclio- 
iiouB or moBsy texture, modem stone-painting is far beyond the 
ancient ; for those are gust the characters which first atriko tfio 
eye, and enable the foreground to maintain its picturesque infiu- 
enoo, without inviting careful examination. The medifeval. 
painter, on the other hand, not caring for this picturesque gen- 
eral effect, nor being in anywise familiar with mountain acenurj, 
perceived in stones, when bo was forced to paint them, emi- 
nently the characters which they had in common with figaras; 
that is to say, their curved outlines, rounded surfaces, and vari- 
eties of delicate color, and, accordingly, was somewhat too apt 
to lose their angnlar and fragmentary character in a series of 
muacular lines resembling those of an anatomical preparation; 
for, although in large rocks the cleavable or frangible nature 
was the thing that necessarily struck him most, the pebbles un- 
der his feet were apt to be oval or rounded in the localities of 
almost all the important schools of Italy. In Lombardy, the 
mass of the ground is composed of nothing but Alpine gravfl, 
consisting of rolled oval pebbles, on the average about six inches 
long by four wide — awkward building materials, yet used in' 
ingenious alternation with the bricks in all the lowland Italian 
fortresses. Besides this universal rotundity, the qualities of 
stones which rendered them valuable to ttie lapidary were forced 
on the painter's attention by the familiar arts of inlaying and 
mosaic. Hence, in looking at a pebble, his mind was divided 
between its roundness and ils veins ; and Leonardo covers tlifl 
shelves of rock under the feet of St. Anne with variegated 
agates ; while Mantegna often strews the small stones about hia 
moui.),*, ■ ^^vea in a polished profusion, as if Bonie repeal 
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martyr princess had been just seattpring her caskets of pearls 
intu the dust. 
I I 4. Some years ago, as I was talking of the cnrvilinear 
1 piece of rock to one of our academic iaaa, lie said to 
, in a somewhat despondent accent, " If you look for curves, 
D will see curves ; if you look for angles, jou ivill see angles," 
I The saying appeared to me an infinitely sad one. It was the 
of an experienced man ; and in many ways true, for 
B of the most singular gifts, or, if abused, moat singular weak- 
?.s, of the human mind is its power of persuading itself to 
\l vrhatever it chooses ; — a great gift, if directed to the discem- 
mt of the things needful and pertinent to its own work and 
a great weakness, if directed to the discovery of things 
ffttless or discouraging. In nil things thronghoBt the world, 
frnien who look for the crooked will see the crooked, and the 
1 who look for the straight will see tlie straight. But yet 
b saying was a notably sad one ; for it came of the conviction 
Hhe speaker's mind that there was in reality no crooked and 
Tetraight ; that all eo called discernment was fancy, and that 
1 might, with equal rectitude of judgment, and good-deserv- 
jr of their fellow-men, perceive and paint whatever was con- 
uient to them. 

I § 6. Whereas things may always be seen tmly by candid 
loplo, though never completely. No human capacity ever yfit 
Hiw the whole of a thing ; but we may see more and more of it 
the longer we look. Every individual temper will see some- 
thing difEerent in it ; but supposing the tempera honest, all the 
Jferences are there. Every advance in our acutoness of per- 
Btion will show lis something new ; .but the old and first dis- 
i thing will still be there, not falsified, only modified and 
iriched by ths new perceptions, becoming continually more 
tntiful in its harmony with them and more approved as apart 
Jithe Infinite truth. 

m% 6. There are no natural objects out of which more can be 

S learned than out of stones. They seem to have been created 

?cially to reward a patient observer. Nearly all other oh- 

^^ts in nature can be seen, to some extent, without patience, 

and arc pleasant even in being half seen. Trees, clouds, and 

civera. 01*0 enjoyable even by the cai-elesa ; but the stone under 
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hia foot bos for carelessness nothing in it bnt stumbliiig : 
pleasure ia lauguidly to be liwl out of it, nor foud, uur good at 
any kind ; notbiiig but symboUsm of tlio bard heart anil tlie 
unfutlieriy gift. And jct, do but give it some revoreuoe and 
wutclifiiliiL'sa, and tlioro is bread of tbuugbt iti it, more tfasniii 
any other lowly fcatui-e of all tbo Undseape. 

g 7. For a stone, wben it is examined, will be fonnd a 
mouQtaia in miniature. The fiucuesH of Nature's work u as 
grciit, that, into a singlo block, a foot or tn'o iu diameter, site 
can compress h.s niuiiy cbuiigcs of fonn and stracture, on n SDuli 
scale, lis she needs for hor niuiintuiiia on a largo one ; and, tab 
ing moss for forests, uiid grains of erystal for ci'iigs. the surfaoe 
of a stone, in by far the plurality of instances, is more interest- 
ing than th» surface of an ordinary bill ; more fantastic in fonu 
and incomparably rieher in color, —the last quality being, in 
fact, BO noble in most stones of good birth (that is to say. Mien. 
from tbecrystullinemu'untain -ranges), that I shall be less ableU 
illttstrato this part of my subject satisfiuitorily by means of en- 
gi'aving than iH?rhap8 any other, except the color of Bkiee, I 
Bay, Khali be less able, because the beauty of stone surface iein 
80 great a degree dependent on the mosses and lichens whlcii 
root themselves upon it, that I must jilace my richost examples 
in the section on vegetation. For instance, in the plate oppo- 
site, thongb the mass of rook is large and somewhat distant, tlio 
effect of it is as much owing to the white spots of silvery lichen 
in the centre and loft, and to the flowing lines in wiucb the 
diirker mosses, growing in the cranny, have arranged thvmBolfS 
beyond, as to the character of the rock itself ; nor conld t)w 
beauty of the whole mass be explained, if we were to apprOSoli 
tbe least nearer, without more detailed drawing of this regeta- 
tion. For the present I shall only give a few examples otttu 
drawing of stones roughly broken, or worn so as not to be ndU- 
rially affected by vegetation. 

I 8. We have already seen an example of Titian's treatmenl 
of mountain crests as compared with Turner's ; here is a panl- 
lei instanco, from Titian, of stones in the bed of a torrent (Fig. 
108), in many ways good and right, and expressing in its 
writhed and varionsly broken lines far more of real stone strao- 
tare than the common water-color dash of the. moderua. Ob" 
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Berve, eepecially, liow Titian has nnderatood that the fracture of 
the Btoiie more or less depends on the undulating grain of ita 
crystalline structure, following the cavity of the largest stone in 
the middle of the flgi re with concentric lints mil compuie in 
Plate 21 the top of iumer s laigest stones on the loft 
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I 9. If the reader aces nothing in this drawing (Fig. 108) 
that he ciin like, — nlthougli, indeed, I wo;ild have him prefer 
the work of Turner, — lot him ho assured that he does not yet 
[« nnderatand on what Titiim's reputation ia founded. No paint- 
er's mime is oftener in the month of the ordinary conijolssotir, 
ipd 110 painter was ever less understood. His power of color ia 
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indiXHl perfect, but 80 ia Bonifitzio's. Titian's supremacy above 
all tilt: otiier Vcnetiiiiis, cxe<?pt Tiutoret und Veronese, coamta 
in till! firui truth of liU portraiture, and more or less masterly 




nnderetanding of the nature of stones, trees, men, or whatever 
elso' ho took in liand to paint ; so that, without some eorrelatire 




understanding in the speofcator, Titian's work, in its liighcet 
qualities, must he ntterly dead and nnappealing to him. 

g 10, I give one more exanaple from the lower part of tha 



same print (Fig. 109), in wliicli a stone, with an oddy round it, 
is nearly aa well drawn as it can ho in the simple method of the 
'ood-eugraving. Perliaps the reader will feel its truth 
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wrought to a pitch of extrBoniinaty brillianoy by the exciting 
nature of the subject. Next (Fig. Ill) is another poetical con- 
ception, one of Flaxman's, representing the eddies and stones of 
the Pool of Envy (Flasnian's Dante), which may be convenient- 
ly compared with the Titianeaquo etones and streams. Ajk), 
finally. Fig. 112 represents, also on Flaxman's authority, those 
stones of an " Alpine" character, of which Duute says that lie 
" Climbed with heart of proof the adverse eteep. " 

It seems at firat curious that every one of the forms tbnt 
Flaxman has chanced upon should be an impoEsihle one — a form 
which a stone never could assume : but this is the Kemesis of 
false idealism, and the inevitable one. 

§ 11. The chief incapacity in the modem work ie not, how- 
ever, so much in its outline, though that is wrong enough, as ia 
the total absence of any effort to mark the surface rouudings. 
It is not the outline of a stone, however true, that will make it 
solid or heavy ; it is the interior markings, and thoroughly un- 
derstood perspectives of its sides. In the opposite plate the 
upper two subjects are by Turner, foregrounds out of the Liber 
Stadiorum (Source of Arveron, and Ben Arthur) ; the lower hy 
Claude, Liber Veritatis, No. 5, I think the reader cannot but 
feel that the blocks in the upper two subjects arc massy and 
ponderous ; in the lower, wholly without weight. If ho ex- 
amine their several treatment, he will find that Turner has per- 
fect imaginative conception of every recess and pjojection over 
the whole surface, ajxAfech the stone as he works over it ; every 
touch, moreover, being full of tender gradation. But Claude, 
as he is obliged to hold to his outline in hills, so also clings to it 
in tbe stones,— cannot round them in the least, leaves their light 
surfaces wholly blank, and puts a few patches of dork here and 
there about their edges, as chance will have it. 

g 13. Turner's way of wedging the stones of the glacier 
moraine together in strength of disorder, in the. upper subject, 
and his indication of the springing of the wild stems and leafage 
out of the rents in the boulders of the lower one, will hardly be 
appreciated unless the reader \s fondly acquainted with the kind 
of scenery in qiiostion ; and I cannot calculate on this being 
often the caiSOj for few persona ever look ut aa^ amf. 
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closely, and perhaps least of all at the heaps of debris which bo 
often seem to encumber and disfigure mountain ground. But 
for the various reasons just stated (§ 7), Turner found more 
material for bis power, and more excitement to bis in\ention, 
among the fallen stones than in the bigiiest summits of nionn- 
taius ;. and bia early designs, among their thousand exceilcnres 
and singularitiea, aa opposed to all chat had preceded them, 
count for not bne of the least the elaborate care given to the 
drawing of torrent beds, ahaly slopes, and other conditions of 
stony ground which all canons of art at the period pronounced 
inconsistent with' dignity of composition ; a'convenieiit princi- 
ple, since, of all foregrounds, one of loose stones is beyond com- 
parison the most difficult to draw with any approach to realiza- 
tion. The Turnerian subjects, "Junction of the Greta and 
Tees" (Yorkshire Series, and illustrations to Scott) ; " Wy- 
cliffe, near Rokeby" (Yorkshire) ; " Ilardraw Fall'" (Yorkshire) ; 
*' Ben Arthur" (Liber Studiorum; ; " Ulleswater" and the 
magnificent drawing of the " Upper Fall of the Tees" (England 
Scries), are suSieiently illustrative of what I mean. 

§ 13. It is not, however, only, in their separate , condition, 
as materials of foreground, that we have to examine the effect of 
stones ; they form a curiously important element of distant 
landscape in their aggregation on a large scale. 

It will he remembered that in the course of the last chapter 
we wholly left out of our account of mountain lines that group 
which was called "Lines of Rest." One reason for doing so 
was that, as these lines are produced by debris in a state of tem- 
porary repose, their beauty, or deformity, or whatever character 
they may possess, is properly to be considered ob belonging to 
stones rather than to rocks, 

§ 14. Whenever heaps of loose stones or sand are increased 
by the continual fail of fresh fragments from above, or dimin- 
ished by their removal from below, yet not in such mass or with 
such momentum as entirely to disturb those already accumu- 
lated, the materials on the surface arrange themselves in an equa- 
ble slope, producing a straight line of profile in the bank or 
cone. 
I The heap formed by the sand falling in an hour-glass pre- 
BjB^ta, in its stiaigU Btdea, the simplest result of each a cood^gu 
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tion ; and any heap of sand thrown up by theepade will showtha 
slopes here and there, interniptod ouly hy knotty portions, heW 
together by moietiire, or agglutinated by pressure, — internip- 
tions which cannot occur to the eame extent on a large acalc, 
nnlese the eoil is really hardened nearly to tho uatui-e of rock. 
Ab long as it remaina iucohorent, every rcmovul of substiince at 
the bouom of the heap, or addition of it ut the top, occasions a 
eliding disturbance of the wliole slope, wlticli emootha it into 
rectitude of line ; and there is hurdly any greut monntain mass 
among tl)e Alps which docH not show towards its fauodation 
perfectly regular flfcecenta of this nature, often two or three 
miles long without a break. Several of considerable e:£tent are 
Been on the left uf Plate 46. 

§ 15. I call these lines of rest, because, though tlie bulk of 
the inaEB may be continually increasing or diminishing, the line 
of the proBle does not change, being fixed at a certain angle by 
the nature of the earth. It is usually stated carelessly as an 
angle of about 45 degrees, but it never really reaches such a 
slope. I measured carefiUIy the angles of a very Inrgo number 
of slopes of mountain in various parts of the Mont Blanc dis- 
trict. The few examples given in the note below are enough to 
exhibit the general fact that loose debris lies nt various angles 
up to about 30° or 32" ; debris protected by grass or pines may 
reach 35°, and rocky slopes 40° or 41°, but in continuous lines 
of rest I never found a steeper angle* 
• Small frsgnicnls of limeslone, five or six inches acroHS, and flallish, 

sharp, aDgulur on iidgeH, and quite luose ; dlopo near tounLaiu * 

of Maglans _ ,- - Mi , 

Somewhat larger stones, nearer Maglans : quite loose ■ " ,'- - 8Jf 
Similar dehris, Blightlj tourlied with vcgelution *, ., • - W 
Dfibria on southern side of Maglana - - . ■' . - S3t 
Slope of Montapne de la C6te, at the bottom, aa seen from llie vil- 
lage of Chamouni - - ■ - - - - 401 
Average slope of Mootagne de Tacooair, seen from Chamouni - SH 
Maximum slope of side of Breven - - - - -41 
Slope of debris frnm ravine of Breven down to the village of Cha- 
mouni 14 

Slopes of dubria set with pines under Aiguille Terle, seen from 
ArgentiSre ------ 

General slope of Tapia. from Argenti^re 

Slopes of La COte and Taconay , from Argenti£re ^- 
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§ 16. I speak of some rocky slopea as HneB of reat, becaiiso, 
■irheiiever a. mountain side is composed of soft stone which splits 
omposes fast, it has a tendency to choke itself np with 
^e ruins, and gradually to get abraded or ground down towards 
|he debris slope ; so that vast masses of the sides of Alpine vul- 
^a are formed by ascents of nearly uniform inclination, partly 
we, partly of ]agged rocks, which break, but do not materially 
ter the general line of ground. In such cases the fragments 
feually have accumulated without disturbance at the foot of the 
IT slope, and the pine forests fasten the soil and prevent it from 
Lining carried down in large masses. But nunicrous instances 
sour in which the mountain is consumed away gradually by its 
1 torrents, not having strength enough to form clefts or pre- 
^icea, but falling on each side of the ravines into even banks, 
liich slide down from above as they are wasted below. 

} 17, By all these various expedients, Nature secures, in the 
pidst of her mountain curvatures, vast series of perfectly 
light lines opposing and relieving' them ; lines, however, 
- which artists have almost universally agreed to alter or ignore, ' 
partly disliking them intrinsically, on acconnt of their formali- 
ty, and partly because the mind instantly associates them with 
the idea of mountain decay. Turner, however, saw that this 
very decay having its use and nobleness, the contours which 
were significative of it ought no more to be omitted than, in the 
portrait of an aged man, the furrows on his hand or brow ; 
hcsides, he liked the lines themselves, for their contrast with the 
mountain wildness, just aa he liked the straightnesa of sunbeams 
penetrating the soft waywardness of clouds. He introdnced 
them constantly into his noblest compositions ; but in order to 
the full understanding of their employment in the instance I 
I ftm about to give, one or two more points yet need to be noticed. 
i 18. Generally speaking, the curved lines of convex /«?; he- 



' Profile of Breven. from near the Chapeaii (a point commandlDg the 
valley of Chamoiini in ils truest longilude) ... 

I Average alope of Montunvutl, from some point 

Ij.SlDpe of La cote, same piiiat ---->. 
T Kuslem slope of Pain de Sucre, seen from Vevay ... 
f ■WiiStero ,, ., ,. ■ - - 

I.Bloiie of foot ot Dent de Morcles, seen from Vevay - 
„ „ Midi, .. ._ .1 - 
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long to moantainB of hard rook, over whose enrfacos Che frag- 
lucnts bound to the valley, and which are worn by wruth of av»- 
laiiche« and wildnees of torrouta, like that of the CasiJiide ilea 
PderiiiB, dcBcribed in the note above. Gent-rally speaking, Bib 
straight lines of rtift belong to softer moiiDtains, or softer aur- 
faces and places of niouumin^, which, exposed to no violent 
wearing fioin external furee, nevertheless keep slipping and 
Dioaldcring down spontaneously or receiving grudunl acceseioa 
of material from incoherent masses above them. 

g 19, It follows, rather, that where the gigantic wearing 
forces are in operation, the etones or fi-agments of rock brotighi 
down by the torrents and avalanches are likely, however hard, 
to he ronnded on all Iheir edges ; but where the straight ahaiy 
alopes are found, the stones which glide or totter down their 
surfaces frequently retain ail their angles, and form jagged and 
flaky beajts at the bottom. 

And further, it is to be snppOEcd that the rocks which are 
hahitnully subjecLcd to these coIoesoI foroea of destruction are in 
their uyra mass firm and secure, otherwise they would long ago 
have given way ; hut that where the gliding and crnmbling sur- 
faces are found without much external violence, it is very possi- 
ble that the whole framework of the mountain insiy be full of 
flaws ; and a danger exiBt of vast portions of its mass giving 
way, or slipping down in heaps, as the aand suddenly yields in 
an hour-glaas after some moments of accumulation. 

§ 20. Hence, generally, in the mind of any one familiar with 
mountaina, the conditions will be associated, on the one hand, 
of the curved, convex, and overhanging bank or cliff, the roar- 
ing torrent, and the ronnded boulder of massive stone ; and, oa 
the other, of the straight and even slope of bank, the compara- 
tively quiet and peaceful lapse of streams, and the sharp-edged 
and unworn look of the fallen stoneSj together with a sense of 
danger greater, though more occult, than in the wilder scenery. 

The drawing of the St. Gothard, which we have so labori- 
- ously analyzed, was designed, as before mentioned, from a 
sketch taken in the year 1843. But with it was made another 
drawing. Turner brought home in that year a series of sketcbea 
taken in the neighborhood of the pass ; among otliers, one of 
tlie Yalley of Goldau, covered as it is by the xulna q£ ilk 
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"berg. .Knowing hia fondness for fallen stones, I chose this 
Goldau subject as a companion to the St. Gothard, The plate 
opposite will give some idea of the resultant drawing. 

§ 21. Some idea only. It is a aubjecfc wliich, like the St. 
Gothard, is far too full of detail to admit of reduction ; and I ■ 
hope, therefore, boou to engrave it properly of its real size. It 
IB, besides, more than usually difficult to translate this drawing 
into black and white, because much of the light on the clouds la 
distinguished merely by orange or purple color from tlie green 
greys, which, though not dacker than the warm hues, have the 
effect of shade from their coldness, but caniiot be marked as 
shade in the engi-aving without too great increase of depth. 
Enough, however, has been done to give some idea of the ele- 
ments of Turner's design. 

g 22. Detailed accounts of the Rosaberg Fall may he found 
in any ordinary Swiss Guide : the only points we liave to notice 
respecting it are, that the monntain was composed of an indu- 
rated gravel, disposed in oblique beds sloping toivarils the valley. 
A portion of ono of these beds gave way, and half filled the 
Tslley beneath, burying five villages, together with the principal 
one of Goldau, and partially choking up a little lake, the 
streamlets which supplied it now forming irregular pools among 
the fallen fragments. I call the rock, and accurately, indurated 
gravel ; but the induration is so complete that the mass breaks 
throvgh the rolled pebbles chiefly compbsing it, and may be 
considered as a truo rock, only always in its blocks rugged 
and formless when compared with the crystalline formations. 
Turner has chosen his position on some of the higher heaps of 
ruin, looking down towards the Lake of Zug, which is seen under 
the sunset, the spire of the tower of Aart on its shore just re- 
lieved against the light of the waves. 

The Rossberg itself, never steep, and still more reduced in 
terror by the fall of a portion of it, was not available to him as 
a form txplaaiatory of the catastrophe ; and even the slopes of 
the Eighi on the left are not, in reality, aa uninterrupted in 
their slope as he has drawn them ; but he felt the connection of 
this structure with the ruin amidst which he stood, and brought 
the long lines of danger clear against the sunset, and as straight 
as its own retiring rays. 
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g 23. If the reader will now glance bock to the St. Gatbui^ 
Bubjf^ct, m illiixtrntod ill thu two PIuIgb 21 uiid 37, and compan 
it with this of Gulduii, keopiiig in mind tho general condusioss 
about the two great dasaos of mountain scenery which I liava 
juBt BtAtud, he will, I hope, at last cease to charge mo with en- 
thusiiuim in anvthing that ! have said of Turner's imaginatioD, 
oa always ioBtinctiTely poBseBBire of those truths which lie deep- 
est, and are most essentially linked together, in the expresgion 
of a scene. 1 have only taken two drawings (though these of 
Ilia best period) for the illustration of all the structures of the 
Alps which, in the course of half u volume, it has been possible 
for mo to explain ; aud all my half-volume ia abstracted in these 
two drawings, and that in tho most consistent and complete 
way. as if thoy had been made on purpose to contain a perfect 
summary of Alpine truth. 

§ 24. Thei-e are one or two points connected with them rf 
yet more touching interest. They are tho last drawings which 
Turner ever made with unabated power. The one of the8t> 
G'othard, speaking with strict accuracy, is Ihe last drawing ; tot 
that of Goldau, though majestic to the utmost in conception, is 
less carefully finished, and shows, in the esccntion of parts (d 
the sky, signs of impatience, caused by the first feeling of de- 
cline of strength. Therefore I called the St. Gothard (Vol, lU. 
Ch. XV. § 5) the last mountain drawing be ever executed with 
perfect power. But tb« Goldau ia still a noble com^)anion to it 
— more solemn in thought, more sublime in color, and, ia cer- 
tain points of poetical treatment, especially characteristio of tJie 
master's mind in earlier days. He was very definitely in the 
habit of indicating the association of any subject with circum- 
stances of death, especially the death of multitudes, by placing 
it under one of bis most deeply crimsoned sunset skies. The 
color of blood is this plainly taken for the leading tone in the 
storm-clouds above the " Slave-ship." It occurs with similar 
distinctness in the much earlier picture of Ulysses and Poly- 
pheme, in that of Napoleon at St. Helena, and, subdued by 
softer hues, in the Old T^meraire. The sky of this Goldau is, 
in its scarlet and crimson, the deepest in tone of all that I know 
in Turner's drawings. Another feeling traceable in several of 
its former works, is an acute sense of the contrast between tho 
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ir^leeB interests and idle pleasures of daily life, and tlie stnte of 

^ose whose time for labor, oi' knowledge, or delight is passed 

r ever. There is evidence of this feeling in the introduction 

I the boys at play in the chnrehyard of Kirkby Lonsdale, aud 

B boyclimhiDg for his kite among the thickets above the little 

pnntain charchjard of Brignal-banks ; it is in !lio Siimo tone 

Ithonght that he has plaeed here the two figures fishing, lean- 

fe against these shattered flanks of rock, — the sepnlchra! stones 

pthe great mountain Field of Death. • 

} 25. Another character of tliese two drawings, which gives 
(1 especial interest as connected with our inqniries into niedi- 
Bal landscape, is, that they arc precisely and accurately illus- 
iltive of the two principal ideas of Dante about the Alps. I 
(ve already explained the rise of the first drawing out of 
bmer's early study of the " Male Bolge " of the Splugen and 
i Gothard. The Ooldan, on the other hand, might have been 
Jiwn in purposeful illustration of the lines before referred to 
■ol. III. Ch. XV. § 13) as descriptive of a " loco Alpestro," 1 
pe now Dante's own words : 



" Qua!' S quclla ruina, chc ne\ Addco 
Di qufl da Trento I'Adice percosae, 

O per tremuolo. o per Rostegal mancn, 

Clie da cinin del monte, onde si mosse, 
JlI piaoo ^ Bi In roccin tliscoBccsa 

Che lilcuDa via darebbe a chi au fosse ; 

Cotul di quel burrato era la scesa." 

" As h that landalip. ere yoti come lo Trent, 

That amoie the Sank of Adige, through Bome ataf 
Sinking beneath it, or by earthquake rent ; 
For from the summit, where of old it lay. 

PJainwarda Uie broken rock unto the feet 
Of one above it might afford aomo way : 
Such path adown this precipke we meet." Catlet. 

D. Finally, there are two lessons to be gathered from the ' 
opposite conditions of mountain decay, represented in these 
desig]]S, oi perhaps a wider range of meaning than any which 
were suggested even by the states of mountain strength. In the 
first, we find the unyielding rock, undergoing no sudden danger, 
and capable of no total fall, yet, in its hardness of heart, worn 
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BWAy by perpetual trampling of torrent waves, and Btreas of 
wandering Htorin. Its fmgmonts, frultlces and I'estleeE, are 
toKiwd into ever-changing Iiciips : no labor of man can subdae 
tlicm to his serriee, nor can liis utmost patience secure aof 
dwolling-placo among them. In this they tire the type of all 
that liumanity which, Buffering under no sadden punishment or 
Borrow, remains " atony ground," afflicted, indeed, continoalty 
by minor and vexing cares, but only broken by them into frait- 
]CB8 ruin of fatigued life. Of thia ground not " corn -giving,"— 
tills " rough valley, neither eared nor sown,"* of the common 
world, it is said, to those who have set up their idols in tbe 
wreck of It — 

" AiuD&g the flinooth etones of the slrenm ia thy portioa. Thejr, tbej 
arelliy lot." t 

Uut, aa wo pass beneath the hills which have been shaken by 
earthquake and torn by convulsion, wo find that periods of per- 
fect repose succeeded those of destruction. The pools of calm 
water lie clear beneath their fallen rocks, the water-lilies gleani, 
and the reeds whisper among their shadows ; the village riaej' 
again over the forgolten graves, and its church-tower, whita 
through the storm-twilight, proclaims a renewed appeal to His 
protection in whose hand *' are all the cornoi-s of the eartli, and 
the strength of the hills is His also." There is no loveliness of 
Alpine valley that does not teach the same lesson. It ia just 
where " the mountain falling eometh to naught, and the roct 
is removed out of his place," that, in process of years, the fair- 
est meadows bloom between the fragments, the clearest rivnieta 
murmur from their crevices among the flowers, and the clustered. 
cottages, each sheltered beneath some strength of mossy stone, 
now to be removed no more, and with their pastured flocka 
around them, safe from the eagle's stoop and the wolf's raviiit. 
have written upon their fronts, in simple words, the mountain* 
eor's faith in the ancient promise — 

" Neillier shall llioii be afraid ot destnic^on when it comclb ; 

"For thou Ghalt he in leHguewith tlieSUiDea of the Field ; and thebault 
of the field shall bo at peace with Ibco." 

1 upon the rocki 
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g We have now cursorily glanced over those conditions of 
nnntain atnictare which appear constant in duration, and imi- 
isX in extent ; and we have found them, invariably, calculated 
: tbe delight, the advantage, or the teaching of men ; pre- 
it seems, so as to contain, alike in fortitude or feebleness, 
I timeliness or in terror, some beneficence of gift, or pro- 
Jindneaa of counsel. Wo have found that where at first all 
med disturbed and accidental, the most tender laws were ap- 
pnted to produce forma of perpetual beauty ; and that where 
I tbe careless or cold observer it seemed severe or purposeless, 
'b well-being of man has been chiefly consulted, and his rightly 
irected powers, and sincerely awakened intelligence, may find 
wealth in every falling rock, and wisdom in every talking wave. 
It remains for us to consider what actual effect upon the 
human race baa been produced by the generosity, or the instruc- 
tion of the hills ; how far, in past ages, they have been thanked, 
or listened to ; how far, in coming ages, it may be well for us to 

tftccept them for tutors, or acknowledge them for friends. 
§ 2. What they have already taught ua may, one would 
JQiink, be beat discerned in the midst of them, — in some place 
nrhere they have had their own way with the human soul ; where 
)tto veil has been drawn between it and them, no contradicting 
voice haa confused their miniatriea of sound, or broken their 
pathos of silence ; where war haa never streaked their streams 
Lwith bloody foam, nor ambition sought for other throne than 
flieir cloud courtiered pinnacles, nor avarice for other treasure 
lan, year by year, is given to their unlabnrions rocks, in bud- 
ded jewels, and mossy gold. 

§ S. I do not know any district possessing more pure or un- 
iziterrnpted fulnosB of moantain ohiuactcr (and that at the bi.^ 
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eat order), or which appoflrs to huto beeti less dt8tiirl>ed by for- 
eign Bgciioii'B, tUuii timt wbieh borders the course of the TrieiiC 
bctwevii Vftloreiiic tiiid Xlnrtigny. The piitha which lead to it 
out of tho vtiUcy of the Rlione, rising nt first iu steep circles 
uaon^ tlio wulnut trwfl, like winding stairs among the pillars 
of a tiothic tower, retire over the shoulders of the Iiills into a 
valley almost unknown, but thickly inhabited by an industrious 
and patient jKipulntion. Along the ridges of the rocka, 
smoothed by old glaciers into long, diirk, billowy swellings, like 
tlte backs of phiiiging dolphins, the pt'iisant watches the slov 
coloring of tho tufta of moss und routs of herb which, little by 
little, gutber a feehio soil over the iron snhstauce ; then, sap- 
porting tho narrow strip of clinging ground with a few stones, 
he Bnbdnea it to tho spade ; and in a year or two a little crest of 
corn is seen waving upon the rocky casrpio. The irregular 
meadows run in and out like inlets of lake among these harvest- 
ed rocka, sweet with perpetual streamlets, that seem always to 
have chosen tho steepest places to come down, for the sake of 
tiiq 1eii|is, scattering their handfnis uf crystal tills way and that, 
as the wind takes them, with all the grace, but with none of the 
formalism, of fountains ; dividing into fanciful change of daah 
and spring, yet with tho seal of their granite channels upon 
them, as tho lightest play of human speech may hear the seal of 
past toil, and closing back out of their spray to lave the rigid 
angles, and brighten witli silver fringes and glassy films each 
lower and lower step of sablo stonej until at JMt, gathered alto- 
gether again, — except, perhaps, somo chance drops caught on 
the apple -blossom, where it has budded a little nearer the oas- 
cade than it did last spring, — they find their way down to the 
turf, and lose themselvea in that silently ; with quiet depth of 
clear water furrowing among tho grass blades, and looking only 
like thoir shadow, but presently emerging again in little startled 
gushes and laughing hurries, as if they had remembered suddenly 
that the day was too short for them to got down the hill. 

"Green field, and glowing rock, and glancing s.treamlet, all 
slope together in the sunshine towards tho brows of tho ravines, 
whore tho phies take up their own dominion of saddened shiido ; 
and with everlasting roar in tho twilight, tho stronger torrents 
thunder down pale from the glaciers, liUiug all theiL- 
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' with enchanted cold, beating themaelFea to pieces against the 
' great rocks that they have thomaelvca cast down, and forcing 
fierce way beneath tlieir ghastly poise. 

The mountain patlis stoop to these glena in forky zigzags, 

leading to some grey and narrow arcli, all fringed under iU 

shuddering curve with the ferns that fear the light ; a cross of 

1 rough-hewu pine, iron-bound to its parapet, standing dark 

'against the lurid fury of the foam. Far up the glen, aa we 

I [pause beside the cross, the sky is seen through the openings in 

I the pines, thin with excess of light ; and, in its clear, consuin- 

I ing flame of wliite space, the summita of the rocky mountains 

itecB gathered iuto solemn crowns and circlets, all flushed in that 

Litrangc, faint silence of iwaaeaaion by the sunshine which has 

tin it so deep a melancholy ; full of power, yet as frail as sha- 

Ijows ; lifeless, like the walls of a sepulchre, yet beautiful in 

inder fall of crimson folds, like the veil of some sea spirit, that 

Bvea and dies as the foam flasliDs ; fixed on a perpetual throne, 

tern against all strength, lifted above all sorrow, and yet 

~ iced and melted utterly into tho air by that last sunbeam that 

P'Jus crossed to them from between the two golden clouds. 

) 4. nigh above all sorrow : yes ; but not unwitnessing to 

The traveller on his happy journey, as his foot springs from 

I 'the deep turf and strikes tho pebbles gayly over the edge of the 

^tnonntain road, sees with a glance of delight the cluaters of nut- 

a cottages that nestle among those sloping orchards, and 

l^ow beneath the boughs of the pines. Here, it may well seem 

a him, if there be sometimes hardship, there must be at least 

inoccnce and peace, and fellowship of the human soul with 

latvire. It is not bo. The wild goats that leap along those 

xks hare aa much passion of joy in all that fair work of God 

ae tho men that toil among them. Perhaps more. Enter the 

street of ono of those villages, and you will find it foul with that 

gloomy foulness that is suffered only by torpor, or by anguish 

t Bouh Here, it is torpor — not absolute suffering, — not starva- 

)r disease, but darkness of calm enduring ; the spring 

a only as tho time of the scythe, and tJie autnmn as the 

me of the sickle, and tho sun only as a warmth, the wind as a 

liiill, and the mountains aa a danger. They do not understand 

ti us tho name of beauty, or oi knowledge. They under- 
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■land dimly that of Tirtoe- Luvb, patience, hospitality, Mth,— 
those tilings tboy know. To glciin their meailuwe sidebyeide, 
BO hiiiipicT ; to bear the biirden up the brcitthless mounts 
flank, iinmunnuringly ; to bid the atranger drink from their 
vciwel of milk ; to see at the foot of their low deathbeds a pals 
flpiiro upon a cross, dying also, patiently ; — in this they ara 
diffori'iiL from the cattle and from tiie stones, but in all thiatis- 
rewarded as far as concerns the proaent life. For them, there ii 
neither hope nor pusBion of spirit : for them neither advance 
nor Gxuttalion. Black bread, rude roof, dark night, laborious 
day. weary arm at sunsot ; and life ebbs away. Nu books, no 
thoughts, no altainmtMits, no rest ; except only soraotimas a lit- 
tle silting in the snn under the chnrch wall, as the bell tolla 
thin and far in the mountain air ; a pattering of a few prayers, 
not understood, by the altar rails of the dimly gilded chapol, 
and so back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still 
unbroken — that cloud of rocky gloom, born out of the wild tor- 
rents and ruinous stonos, and uulightened, even in their re- 
ligion, escept by the vague promiso of some 'better thing un- 
known, mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeak- 
able horror, — a smoke, as it were, of martyrdom, coiling up 
with the incense, and. amidst the images of tortured bodies and 
lamenting spirits in hurtling flames, the very crDse, for them, 
dashed more deeply than for others, with gouts of blood. / 

§ o. Do not let this be thought a dtirkencd picture of the lita 
of these mountaineers. It la literal fact. No contr.'tst can 1)6 
more painful th;m that between the dwelling of any well-coo- 
dncted English cottager, and that of the equally honest Savoy- 
ard. The one, set in the midst of its dull Sat fields and nniii- 
torestiug hedgerows, shows in itself the love of brightness and 
heanty ; its daisy-stndded garden beds, its smoothly swept briok 
p:ith to the threshold, its freshly sanded floor and orderly shelves 
of honsehold furniture, all testify to energy of heart, and hap- 
piness in the simple course and simple possessions of daily Iifo. 
The other cottage, in the midst of an inconceivable, ine."cpres8i- 
ble beauty, set on some sloping bank of golden sward, with clear 
fountains flowing beside it, and wild flowers, and noble trees, 
and goodly rocks gathered round into a perfection as of Para- 
djse, is itself a dark and plague-like atain is the midst pL 
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lentle lantjeeape. Within a certain distance of its threshold 
iie ground is fonl and cattle-trampled ; its timbers are black 
fith smoke, its garden cboked with weeds and nameless refuse, 
i chambers empty and joyless, the light and wind gleaming 
id filtering through the ci-annies of their stones. All testifies 
hat to its inhabitant the world is labor and vanity ; that for 
lim neither flowers bloom, nor birds sing, nor fountains glia- 
en ; and that his soul hardly differs from the grey cloud that 
Doils and dies upon his hilta ; except in having no fold of it 
touched by the sunbeams. 

§ 6. Is it not strange to reflect, that hardly an evening 
in Loudon or Paris but one of those cottages is painted 
ir the better amuBcmeot of the fair and idle, and shaded with 
wteboard pines by the scene-shifter ; and that good and kind 
3ople, — poetically minded, — delight themselves in imagining 
le happy life led by peasants who dwell by Alpine fountains, 
id knoel to crosses upon peaks of rock? that nightly we lay 
jwn our gold to fasliion forth simulacra of peasants, in gay 
tbands and wliite bodices, singing sweet songs, and bowing 
tacefully to the picturesque crosses ; and all the while the Veri- 
kble peasants are kneeling, souglcssly, to vcritablo crosses, in 
mother temper than the kind and fair audiences dream of, and 
BBUredly witli another kind of answer than is got out of the 
pera catastrophe ; an answer having reference, it may be, in 
im futurity, to those very andiences themselves? If all the 
that has gone to paint the simulacra of the cottages, and 
ioput new songs in the mouths of the simulacra of the peas- 
mta, hod gone to brighten the esistent cottages, and to put 
tew songs into the months of the existent peasants, it might in 
be end, perhaps, have turned out better so, not only for the 
ieasanta, hut for even the audience. For that form of the False 
deal has also its correspondent True Ideal, — consisting not in 
be naked beauty of statues, nor in the gauze flowers and crack- 
ing tinsel of theatres, but in the clothed and fed beauty of liv- 
pg men, and in the lights and laughs of happy homes. Night 
fter night, the desire of such an ideal springs tip in every idle 
nman heart ; and night after night, as far aa idleness can, we 
tork out this desire in costly lies. Wc paint the faded actress, 
|lie.]ath huidscape, feed our beneYolenee with fallacies of 
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felicity, and satisfy our riglat^otienoss with poetry of justice. 
The time will como when, as the heavy-folded curtain falls npon 
on r own stage of life, we shall begin to cooiprehcnd that the 
justice we loved was intended to have beeu done in fact, and not 
in poetry, and the felicity we sympathized in, to have been be- 
stowed and not feigned. We talk much of money's worth, yet 
ircilmps may one day be surprised to find that what the wise and 
charitable European public gave to one night's rehearsal of 
hypocrisy, — to one hour's pleasant warbling of Linda or Lucia, 
— would have filled a whole Alpine Valley with happiness, and 
ponred the waves of harvest over the famine of many a Lam- 
inermoor.* * 

* As I wns Foirecting tliis she«t for piess, the morning paper containing 
thu ttri^ouQl of the buroing of CnvL-nt Gaiden tbeairc fnrnialicd llie tollcwing 
flDimcial slulemeals, bearing Bomewhat on tbo matlet ia band ; tiiunelf, 

£ 

Tliul ili(! interior flltlngs of tho thejitre, in 1840. cost - 40,000 

TbBt it wad opened on the Glli of April, 1847 ; and I „. „„ 

that in 1848 the Iobb upon it waa - - ( aa.i.io 

in 1849 .. „ - - . 25,456 



;hal in one year the vocal deparlment cost 83,, '549 
the ballet „ „ 8,105 

llie orchestra „ „ 10,048 

51,502 

Mr. Alhano afterwards corrected this statement, sulutiiutin^ 27,000 for 
40,000 : and perhaps the other sums may also have been exagrgcrated. but [ 
leave the reader to consider what an annual expenditura of from 30,0001. In 
BO.OOOi. miglil cttcct in practical idealism in gpneral, whether in Swiss val- 
leys or elsewhere. I am nut one of those who re^rd a'.', tlientrical catertain- 
meat as wrong or harmful, I only regret to see our theatres so conclactwl 
as to involve an expense which is worse than useless, in leading our nurli- 
ences to look for mere stage effect, instead of good acting, good singing, ot 
good sense. If we really loved music, or the drama, we should be conieot 
to hear well-managed voices, aa^ see finished acting, without paying five or 
Bis tliousand ponnds 10 dress the BooKsters or di'comto the singe. Simple bul 
wcli-choaen dresses, and quiet laud'wapo es quisitrlv painted , would havo 
far more effect on tlie feelings of any sensible audience thim the tinsel and 
uUrava^ocmLutf common scenery ; and our actors and actresses must 
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% 7. "Nay," perhaps tlie r3ader answers, "it 13 vain to 
f tope that this could ever be. Tlie perfect beauty of the ideal 
r'lQiist always be fictitious. It is rational to amuse ourselves with 
r the fair imagination ; but it would be madness to endeavor to 
put it into practice, in the fiice of tJic ordinances of Nature. 
teal Elicpiierdeasca must always bo rude, aud real peasanta mis- 
; suffer us to turn away our gentle eyes from tlicir coarse- 
Bess and their pain, and to Beek comfort in cultivated voices 
ind purchased smiles. We cannot hew down tiie rocka, nor 
sands of the torrent into gold." 
§ 8, This is no answer. Be assured of the great truth — that 
Irbat is impossible in reality is ridiculous in fancy. If it is not 
nature of things that peasants should be gentle and 

feve little reapeet for tbeir own powers, if tliey think that dignity of gesture 

■dependent on tlie flash of Jowcllury, or the pathos of accents counected with 

le costliness of silk. Perfect execution of musii^ by a limited orchestra is 

tr more delightful, and fw less fatiguing, thua the irr^ular roar and hum 

■ muUiludinous mediocrity ; and flnlabed inslru mental ion liy an adequate 

lumber of performers, enquislte acting, and sweeicst singing, might be ee- 

d for lbs public at a iourth part of the cost now spetil on operatic ab- 

pirditieB. There is no occasion whatever for decoration of the house : it ig, 

I the contrary, the extreme of vulgarity. No pcraon of gimd lasie ever 

.0 a theatre to look at the fronts of the boxes. Comfortable anil roomy 

lis, perfect cleanliness, decent aud fitting curtains and other furniture, 

1 stuff, hut neither costly nor tawdry, and convenient, but not dux- 

zling. light, are the proper requirements in the furnishing of an opera-house. 

As for the persons who go there to loiik at each other— Co show th^ir dresses 

— to yawn away waste hours — to obtain a maximum of momentary exclto- 

»meal — oi' to say they were there, at next day's three-o'clock breakfast (and 
It is only for such persons that glare, cost, and noise are neccsaarr), I com- 
I'ainitd to tbeir consideration, or at least to such consideration as :a possible 
■ (A their capacities, the suggestions in the text. But to the true lovers of the 
drama I would submit, as another subject of inrguiry, whether they ought 
not to separate themselves from the mob, and provide, for tliclr own modest, 
quiet, and guiltless entenainment. the truth of heartfelt impersonation, and 
the melody of the unforced and delicate voice, without extravagance of 
BdjuDct, uoliealthy lateness of hours, or appeal to degraded passions. Such 
entenainment might be obtfuned at iudnltcly smaller cost, and yet ot a price 
whiek would secure honorable and permanent remuneration to everj- per- 
former ; and I atn mislalien in my notion nf the best actors, if they would 
not rather play at a house where people went to hear and te feel, than wcnry 
themaclves, even for four times tlie pay. before an audience insulting lu its 
. litUtiMBMii wid igooruBt in its appUus 
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happy, then tho imagination of suoh peasantry is ridiculous, and 
ti> delight in such imugiuation wraug ; as delight in any kind of 
falsehood is always. But if in the nature of tbings it be possible 
that among thu wildnt-ss of liilis the human heart should be re 
fliiwl, and if the comfort of dress, aud the gentleness of Ian- 
giiage, and the joy of progress in knowledge, and of variety in 
thought, are poaeible to the mountaineer in his true existence, 
let us strive to write this true poetry upon the rocks before *e 
indulge it in our visions, and try whether, among all thafi&e' 
arts, one of the finest be not that of painting cliei^ka with health 
rather than rouge 

g 9. " But is such refinement possible? Do not the con- 
ditions of tho mountain peasant's life, in the plurality of ia- 
stauees, necessarily forbid it ?" 

As bearing sternly on this question, it is necessary to exam* 
ine one peculiarity at feeling which manifests itself among the 
European nations, so far as I have noticed, irrognlarly, — appear- 
ing sometimes to be the characteristic of a particular tdmet 
Bometimos of a particular race, sometimes of a i>arti(;ulH,r locali- 
ty, and to involve at once much that is to be blamed and mueh 
that is praiseworthy. I moan the capability of enduring, ol 
even delighting in, tho contemplation of objects of terror—* 
sentiment which especially influences the temper of some groups 
of mountaineers, and of which it is necessary to examine thi 
causes, before we can form any conjecture whatever as to tbi 
real effect of mountains on human character. 

§ 10. For instance, the unhappy alterations which hava 
lately taken place in the town of Lncerne have still spared 
of its ancient bridges ; both of which, being long covered walkBr 
appear, in past times, to have been to the population of thfl 
town what the Mall was to Loudon, or the Gardens of the Tnil- 
eries are to Paris. For the continual contemplation of thosft 
who sauntered from pier to pier, pictures were painted on th( 
woodwork of the roof. These pictures, in the one bridge, repre- 
sent all the important Swiss battles and victories ; in the other 
they are the well-known aeries of which Longfellow has made so 
beautiful a use in the Golden Legend, the Dance of Death. 

Imagine the countenances with which a committee, appoint- 
ed for tli^^^^diment of a new " promenade " 
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»\ag modern town, wituld receive a proposal to aduru Bucfi 

!uude with incturoa ol the Dance of Deiitli. 

i n. Now just HO far us this old hrldgo at. LucGrno, with the 

lore, deep, uud hluo watur ofthi; Rgubb iiddjiug down hetween 

3 [iiei'8, and with the sweot diirkneas of greun hills, and fai- 

■lay gleaming of lake iind Al]is alternating upon the eye on 

^er aide ; and thu gloomy lesson frowning in tlie sliadow, as 

;p tone of a p;^aaiug-l^ell, overhead, were mingUugfor 

br with the plaahiiit; of the river as it glides by beneath ; just 

Klar, I Bay, as this diifers from the straight and smooth strip 

1 level dnst, hetween two rows of round-topped acacia trees, 

herein the inhabitants of an English watering-placo or French 

ftified town take their delight, — ao far I believe the life of the 

i Lucernoia, with all its happy waves of light, and mountain 

!ngth of will, and solemn expectation uf eternity, to have 

ftfered from the generality of the lives of those who saunter for 

r habitual hour np and down the modern promenade. Bat 

ft gloom ia not alwa3"3 of this noble kind. As we peneti'ate 

fther among the bills we shall find it becoming very painfuL 

B are walking, perhaps, in a summer afternoon, up the valley 

Xermatt (a German valley), the sun shining brightly on grassy 

tolls and through fringoe of pines, the goats leaping happily, 

e cattle bells ringing sweetly, and the snowy mountains 

pining like heavenly castles far above. We see, a little way off. 

mall white chapel, sheltered behind one of the flowery hil- 

}cks of mountain turf; and we approach its little window, 

iinking to look through it into sonio quiet home of prayer ; 

hut the window is grated with iron, and open to the winds, and 

when we look through it, behold — a heap of white human bonea 

mouldering into whiter dost ! 

So alao in that same sweet valley, of which I have just been 
waking, between Chamouni and the Valaia, at every turn of 
!ant pathway, where the scent of the thyme lies richest 
}on its rocks, we shall see a little cross and shrine set under 
e of them ; Jind go up to it, hoping to receive some happy 
Kjught of the iledeenior, by whom all these lovely things were 
(fide, and still conaiat. But when we come near — behold, 
meath the eroas, a rude picture of souls tormented in red 
^goes of hell iire, and pierced by dernons. 
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g 13. An we paas towards Italy the appearance of tliis gloom 
dvi>{M'n« ; and when we deswniJ the sontheiii elope of tlie Alpa 
wo sliiitl Ilnd Ihia bringing forward of the image of Death iusqi 
ciutod with nii ciiiiuruiico of the most painful aspects of diseasei 
8o that oondiliona of huraun suffering, which in any othec 
country wonld Int eunfineil in hospitals, are permitted tote 
openly exIiibiU'd by the wayeido ; and with this exposure of Iha 
degraded human form is farther eonneeted an indcnsibilityU 
aghness and imperfection lu other things ; so that the ruinei 
wall, neglected garden, and niicleansod chamber, seem to ncitai 
in fxprpHsing a gloom of spirit possessiug' the inhiibitants of tha 
whole land. It does not appear to arise from poverty, norcsre- 
less contentment with little : there is here nothing of Irisli 
recklessness or humor; bnt there seems a settled ubBcurityin- 
tho soul, — a chill and plague, as if risen out of a scptilehie, 
which partly deadens, partly darkens, the eyes and hearts of 
men, and breathes a leprosy of decay through every breeze nod 
every stone. " Instead of well-set hair, baldness, and burning 
instead of beauty." 

Kor arc definite proofs wanting that the feeling is indepen.- 
dent of mei'o poverty or indolence. In the most gorgeous and 
costly palace garden the statues will l>e found green with moaa, 
the terraces defaced or broken ; the palace itself partly coated 
with marble, is left in other places rough with cementlesa and 
jagged brick, its Iron balconies bent and rusted, its pavemeuU 
overgrown with grass. The more energetic the effort has beea 
to recover from this state, and to ehake o3 all appearance o£ 
poverty, the more assuredly the curse seems to fasten on tha 
scene, and the unslaked mortar, and unfinished wall, and. 
ghastly desolation of incompleteness entangled in decay, atriko 
a deeper despondency into the beholder. 

§ 13. The feeling would be also more easily accounted (or if 
it appeared consistent in its regardlessuess of beauty, — if what 
was dnnp. were altogether as inefficient as what was desert«d. 
Bnt the balcony, though rusty and broken, is delicate in design, 
and supported on a nobly carved slab of marble ; the window, 
though a mere black rent in ragged plaster, is encircled bys 
garland of viiffe and fronted by a thicket of the sharp leaves and 
aurora-colored flowers of the oleander ; the pourt-yard, over- 
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(town by mournful graas, iB terminated by a bright fi'esco of 
trdt'nB imd fonntains ; the corpse, bovne with the bare face to 
RTes, is strewn with flowers ; beauty is continually mingled 
"i the shadow of death. 

So also is a kind of merriment, — not tme cheerful- 
, neither careless nor idle jesting, but a determined effort at 
fety, a regolute laughter, mixed with mnch eaiire, grossncss, 
il practical buffoonery, and, it always seemed to me, void of 
f comfort or hope, — with this eminent character in it also, 
"^hat it is capable of touching with its bitterness even the moat 
fearful subjects, so that as the love of beauty retains its tender- 
ness in tiie presence of death, this love of jest also retains its 
boldness, and the slseleton becomes one of the standard masques 
of the Italian comedy. When I was in Venice, in 1850, the 
most popular piece of the comic opera was "Death and the 
Cobbler," in which the point of the plot was the success of a 
village cobbler as a physician, in coiiseriuence of the appearance 
of Death to him beside the bed of every patient who was not to 
recover ; and the most applauded scene in it was one in which 
the physician, insolent in success, and swollen with lusnry, was 
himself taken down into the abode of Death, and thrown into 
an agony of terror by being shown lives of men, under the form 
of wasting lamps, and his own ready to expire. 

§ 1.5, I have also not the smallest doubt that this endurance 
or affronting of fearful images is partly associated with inde- 
cency, partly with general fatuity and weakness of inin(L The 
men who applauded londest when the actress put on, in an 
instant, her mask representing a skull, and when her sharp and 
clear "'Sono !a Morte " rang tJirough the theatre, were just 
those whose disgusting habits rendered it impossible for women 
to pass through some of the principal streets in Venice,— just 
those who formed the gaping audience, when a mountebank 
offered a new quack medicine on the Riva dei Schiavoni. And, 
as fearful imagery is associated with the weakness of fever, so it 
eeems to me that imbecility and love of ten-or are conuL-eted by 
a mysterious link throughout the whole life of man. There ia 
a most touching instance of this in the last days of Sir Walter 
Scolt, the publication of whose latter works, deeply to be rc- 
I jjretted on many accounts, was yet, perhaps, on the whole. 
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riglit, itH itSonling a mvatis of stndying^ the conditions of tha 
dt'cny of ovprwroiight linniiiii intollect in one of the iiinsl r 
uf minds. Amonj^ the njany si^is of this decay at its attui^ 
iiiosl. ill Castlo UangcroaB. not oiio of the least iiotiible wsa th^ 
iiitrodnotion of tijo knight who beara on his black aiKor tha 
hkeupas of a skeleton, 

§ IC. The love of horror whJoh is in this maiinpr connected 
with feehloness of intellect, is not, however, to be confonnded 
with that sliown by the vulgar in geneial. The feeling wbicIiB 
o-nleuluted upon in the prei>aration of pieces full of terror and 
crime, at our lower theatres, and which is fed with greater art 
and eloganco In the darker scenery of the popular I^'rench novel* 
istn, however momlly unhealthy, ia not vntiatural ; it is not the 
result of an apathy to such horror, but of a strong desire fop 
excitement in minds coarse and dull, but not uecessarily feeble. 
The scene of the murder of the jeweller in the " Count of Montj 
Cristo," or those with the St|ueletta in the " Mysti^res d» 
Paris," appeal to instincts which are as common to all mankind 
08 those of thirst and hunger, and which are only debasing iif 
the exaggerated condition consequent upon the dulness of othel 
iuBtincta higher than they. And the persons who,- at one period 
of their life, might take chief pleamire in gnch narrations, s 
another may he brought into a temper of high tone and acnU 
sensibility. But the lore of horror respecting which we are now 
inquiring appears to l>e an unnatural and feeble feeling ; it i 
not that the person needs excitement, or has any such strong 
perceptions as would cause excitement, but he is dead to tlie' 
horror, and a strange evil influence guides his fecbleneas o 
mind rather to fearful images tbau to beautiful ones, — as on 
disturbed dreams are sometimes filled with ghastlinees which 
seem not to arise out of any conceivable aesociatioii of our wak- 
Mig ideas, but to be a vapor out of the very chamlwrs of Uie 
tomb, to which the mind, in its palsy, has approached. 

§ 17. ButeVen this imbecile revelling in terror is morn oora- 
preiiensibte, more apparently natural, than the instinct which i% 
found frequently connected with it, of absolute joy in ?*y/(Mfl»K. Ifl 
some conditions of old German art we find the most singular insist- 
ing upon what is in all respects ugly and abortive, or frightful ; not 
with aijy sense of sublimity in it, neitliei' iu.mei:iifi)olistuill|Sijlul| 
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ffitb a resolute choice, audi as I can completely account for on 

acknowledged principle of human nutnrc. For in the worst 

Rjenditiona of Bensuality there is yet some perception of the buau- 

j^tiful, so that men utterly depraved ir) jtrinciplo and habits of 

^bought will yet admire beautiful things and fair faces. But in the 

"temper of which I am now speaking there is no preference even 

f the lower forms of loveliness ; no effort at painting fair limba 

t passionate faces, no evidence of any human or natural sensa- 

fqn, — a mere feeding on decay and rolling in slime, not appar- 

fctly or conceivably with any pleasure in it, hut under some 

prful possession of an evil spirit. 

§ 18. The inoat wonderful instance of this feeling at its ut 

moat which I remember, is the missal in the British Museum, 

[arl, MSS. 1893. The drawings of the principal subjetts in it 

)Oar to have been made first in black, by Martin Schongauer 

|t all events by some copyist of his designs), and then another 

Krkman has been employed to paint these drawings over. No 

lords can describe the intensity of the " plague of the hcjirt" in 

fee man ; the reader should esamine the manuscript carefully 

the desires to see how low human nature can sink. I had 

ritten a description of one or two of the drawings in order to 

^ve Bome conception of them to persons not able to refer to the 

)ok ; but the mere description bo saddened and polluted my 

8 that I could not retain it. I will only, therefore, name 

e principal characteristics which belong to the workman's mind. 

g 16. First, perpetual tampering with death, whether there 

e occasion to allude to it or not, — especially insisting upon its 

Bsoeiatians with corruption. I do not pain the reader by dwell- 

ng on the details illustrative of this feeling, 

Secondly, Delight in dismemberment, dislocation, anddistor- 

lon of attitude. Distortion, to some extent, is a universal char- 

iBteristic of the German fifteenth and sixteenth century art ; 

tat is to say, there is a general aptitude for painting legs across, 

c feet twisted round, or bodies awkwardly bent, rather than 

pything in a natural position ; and Martin SehOngauor himself 

nhibits this defect in no small degree. But here tire finishing 

Wrkman has dislocated nearly every joint which he has exposed, 

besides knitting and twisting the muscles into mere knots of 

_(;ordage. 
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Wbat, hovoTDF, ooly amounts to dialocation in the limbs i^ 
tlie buuiaii figure^', liecomes uctuul disniembtirineut iu tlie iUUiiuU& 
Fig. 113 is tt tuittiful copy uf a treo with two birds, one on \\& 
bough, iuiil onu Hliove .it, seen in the background, behind » 
coldier'a iiiuct, in thedniwingof the Betrayal. In the engraving 
ai tliiu Bubjewt, by Schougauer hioiHelf , tlie mace does not occur ; 
it has been put in by the 
finishing workman, in or- 
der to give git'at«r oxprw- 
Bion of saviigeneps to the 
boughs of the ti-ee, which, 
julned with tho spikea oE 
tiio mace, form one maei- 
of disorganized aiigWund 
thorns, while the birds 
look partly as if being torn 
to pieces, and partly likft 
black spiders. 

In the painting jtselt 

the sky also is cohered withi 

little detached and heat 

white strokes, by way of clouds, and the hair of the figures torn 

into ragged locks, like wood rent by a cannon ehot. 

This tendency to dismember and separate evorything is on« 
of fbo eminent conditions of a mind leaning to vice aud ugli- 
ness ; just as to connect and harmonize everything is that of d 
mind leaning to virtue and beauty. It is shown down to tha' 
smalleGt. details ; as, for iostance, iu tho spotted 
backgrounds, which, instead of being cheqiiered 
with connected patterns, as in tlie noble iiiimu- 
scripts (see Vol. III. Plate 7), are covered with 
disorderly dashes and circles executed with a 
blunt pen or brush, Fig. 114. And one of the 
borders is composed of various detacht'd heads 
cut off at the neck or shoulders without the slightest endeavor 
to conceal or decorate the truncation. Ail tliis, of coursei, is 
associated with choice of the most abominable features in tlio 
countenance. 

§ 20. Thirdly, I'uic iynorancc. Necessarily EUch a mind M 
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Ihis must be incapable of perceiving tbe truth of any form ; and 

therefore together with the dietortiou of all stuJicd form is 

aseociuted the utter uogutiun or imjierfoctiun of that wliieh ia 

as studied. 

Fourthly, Delight in blood. I cannot use the words which 

^ would be necessary to describe the second* painting of the 

■Scourging, in this missal. But I may generally notice that tbi' 

B in which the peculiar feeling we arc endeavoring to ana- 

iilyze ia present in any district of Honian Oatbolic countries, may 

I "be almost accurately measured by the quantity of blood repre- 

^-Bented on the crucifixes. 

The person employed to repaint, in the Campo Santo of Pitn, 
f'iLe portion of Orcugna's pictures representing the Inferno, has 
F lurnisbed a very notable example of the same feeling ; and it mnst 
J'be familiar to all travellers in countries thoroughly subjected to 
w-modern Romanism, a thing as diSerent from thirteenth-century 
[ .Bomanism as a prison from a prince's chamber. 

Lastly, Utter absence of inventive power. The only ghastli- 
ifiess which this workman is capable of is that of distortion. In 
Y combiitalion lie is impotent ; he cannot even understand 
lit or copy it when set before him, continually destroying any 
lat exists in the drawing of Schonganer. 

j 21. Such appear to be the principal component elements 

■in the mind of the painter of this missiLl, and it possesses these 

I comjilete abstraction from nearly all otliers, showing, iu 

hdly purity, the nature of tlie venom which in ordinary cases 

s tempered by counteracting elements, There arc even certain 

jelings, evil enough themselves, but more natural than these, 

f which the slightest mingling would here be a sort of redemp- 

t'iiQn. Vanity, for instance, would lead to a more finished exe- 

ntion, and more careful copying from nature, and of course 

lobdue the ugliness by fidelity ; love of pleasure would intro. 

Buce occasionally a graceful or sensual form ; malice would give 

point and meaning to the bordering grotesques, niiy. eveii 

insanity might have given them some inventive horror. But 

the pure mortiferousness of this mind, capable neillior of 

_j)atience, fidelity, grace, or wit, in any place, or Jruni any 

•Thero nrc, unusually. Iwo paintings of this subject, the first repre- 

sating tbe prepurationa for the scouripng, Uie bucoud its close. 
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motive, — tluB borriblo apnih; of brain, wliici] canuotuKcendso 
high AH ms&aity. but la capiibic only of piitrefitctiun, eiivo ns tiu 
tusk of ^1 analysis, and leure iia only that of oxuminiog bnwtlui 
hUok m{un Tuii)iaiia luiuglos wilb otlier conditions of mind. 

g Hi. For 1 have led the j-eadei- over this dark gronml, 
hccuiiM' it WHH essential lo '>ur <]t;torniliiation of the iufliienoeof 
moimtiiins that we should [,'ct what data w^ could ns to tlie ex- 
tent in other dietncte. iiml derivation from other caiiet-a, of the 
horror which at first wc might havo been led to connect too ar- 
bitrarily with hill scenory. And X wish that ray knowledge pm- 
niitted me to trace it over wider ground, for the observations 
hitherto stated leave the question stili one of great difficnlty. It 
might appear to a traTeller crossing and rc-crossing the Alps be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy, that the main strcoglh of the eril 
lay on the south of the chain, and was attributable to the peculiar 
druuniHtances and character of the Italian nation at this period. 
But aa he examined the matter farther he would note that in the 
districts of Italy generally supposed to bo fteoiM^, tho evidence 
of it was less, and that it geeined to gain ground in places ex- 
posed to malaria, centralizing itself in the Val d'Aosta. Hs 
wonid then, pcrbapa, think it incansiHtcnt vrith justice to lay 
the blame on the mountains, and transfer bis accueaHon ta the 
marshes, yet would be compelled to admit that tho evil mani- 
fested itself most where these raarshea were Borrouiided by hilie. 
He would next, probably, suppose it produced by tho united 
effect of hardships, solitude, and unhcallhy air ; and bo disposed 
to lind fault with tbo mountains, at least so far as they required 
painful climbing and laborious agriculturo ; — but would, again 
he thrown into doubt by remembering that one muin branch 
the feeling, — the love of ugliness, seemed to belong in a peculiar 
niiinner to Northern Germany. If at ail familiar with the arC 
I't the North and South, ho would perceive that tho endurance 
i.f ugliness, which in Italy resultod from languor or depression 
fwhile the mind yet retained some appi-ehension of tho diSerence 
between fairness and deformity, as above notfld in § 12), wa« not 
to be confounded with that absence of perception of the Beanti- 
ful, which introducoda general bard-featurednosB of figuro into all 
German and Flemish early art, even when Germany and. Flon^rfl 
1 their brightest national health and power. An<l|ut^4 
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Bllowed out in detail the comparison of all the pnreafc ideals 
prth and eoiith of the Alps, and perceived the iierpetual con- 
iet existing Let ween the angular and bony sanctities of the one 
iititude, and the drooping graces and ]>ensive pieties of the 
e would no longer attribato to t.ho ruggcdneas, or miaa- 
1, of the mountains the origin of a feeling which showed itself 
fc strongly in the comfortable streets of Antwerp and Nnrom- 
fei-g, and in the unwcakened and active intellects of Van Eyck 
pd Albert Durcr. 

a I think over these various difficiilfcies, the following 

conclusions seem to mc dcdncible from the data I 

e at present possess. I am in no wise confident of 

their accuracy, but they may assist the reader in 

tarsuing tlie inquiry farther. 

I. It seems to me, first, that a fair degree of intellect and 
imagination is necessary before this kind of disease 
is possible. It does not seize on merely stupid 
aitriea, but on those which belong to intellectual races, and 
I whom the faculties of imagination and the sensibilities of 
»rt were originally strong and tender. In Hat land, with 
Beh air. the peasantry maybe almost mindless, but not infected 
nth this gloom. 

IT. In the second place, I think it is closely connected 
with the Itomuntst religion, and that for several 

A. The habitual use of bad art {ill-made dolla and bad pic- 
tnies), in the services of religion, naturally blunts the delicacy of 

, by requiring reverence to be paid to ugliness, and 
Qiiiarizing theeyetoit in moments nf strong and pure feeling ; 
ftdo not think we can overrate the probable evil results of this 
iBforced discordance between the sight and imagination. 

B. The habitually dwelling on the penances, tortures, and 
lartyrdoma of the Saints, as subjecte of admiration and sym- 

"^athy, together with much moditittion on Purgatorial snfTering ; 
rendered almost impossible to Protestants by the greater fear- 
fulness of such reflections, when the punishment is supposed 
kmul. 

C. Idleness, and neglect of the proper duties of daily life, 
ftripj^ tho.large number of holidays in the year, togQlhct ^i 
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■want of proper cleanliucsE, indaced by tlie idea that comfort aud 
liappy purity ure Icbb pleasiug to (jod lliiiu discomfort and self- 
d^giadHtioii. This mGolence indDceB much despondency, a 
lurgcT mcBfiiire of real misery thau h nceessiiry under the given 
oircutnstanccB of life, and many forms of orinic and diseaee 
be&idee. 

D. Superatitious indignation. I do not know if it is us a 
result of the combination of these Geveral causes, or if under »' 
separate liead, tlial I should cIues a certain strange awe wliich 
eeems to attach itself to Homanlsm like ita ehadow, difiei'ing 
from the coarser gloom wliich we havehcenc-xatnining, in that it 
can attach itself ti> minds of the highest purity and keenness, 
and, indeed, does eo to these more than to inferior ones. It is 
an nndefinahlc pensiveuess, leading to great severity of precept, 
mercilcssuesB in punishment, and dark or discouraging thoughts 
of God and man.* 

It ia connected partly with a greater belief in the daily pres- 
ence aud power of evil spirits thau is common in Protestanla 
(except the more enthusiastic, and also gloomy, sects of Puri- 
tans), connected also with a sternness of belief in the condemna- 
tory power and duty of the Church, leading to pcraecution, 
and to less tempered indignation at oppositions of opinion than 
character iiiGS the Protestant mind ordinarily, which, though 
waspish and bitter enough, ia not liable to the peculiar heart- 
burning caused in a Pjipist by any insult, to his Church, or by 
the aspect of what ho believes to be heresy. 

g 24. For all these reasons, I think Komanism is very defi- 
nitely connected with the gloom wo aro examining, so as without 
fail to produce some measure of it in all persona who sincerely 
hold that faith ; and if such effect is ever not to he traced, it is 
bucanse the Romanism is checked by infidelity. The atheism or 
dissipation of a large portion of the population in crowded capi- 
tals prevents this gloom from being felt in full force ; bnt it re- 
sumes its power, in mountain solitudes, over the minds of the 
comparatively ignorant and more suffering peasanlry ; so that 

* This cliaraelcr liiia, I Uiink, been Iruced in tlie various wrilinga of Mrs. 
Slicrwood better iliuu in nny otlicrs ; sliu has a pceuliar art of inalcing it felt 
and iir Btriliing tlie <itep lone of it iis from a possing-liell, contrasting; it wWl 
■t clioerfiil, lovL-l)-, find sincere condlliona i^f ProteslanUsffli 
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m evil inherent in the hiUs themselves, but one result 
t the "continuance in them of that old religious voice of warn- 
ing, which, encouraging sacrfid feeling in general, encourages 
Jao whatever evil may essentially belong to the form of doctrine 
breached among them. 

III. It is assuredly connected also with a dise.-ised state 
^f health. Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a ui-.m 
strong health as color to his cheek ; and wherever there is habit- 
nal gloom, there must bo either bad air, unwhole- 
some food, improperly severe labor, or emng- habits 
t life. Among mountains, all these various causes arc frequently 




iia combination. The air is either too bleak, or it is ; 
pu/e ; generally the peasants are exposed to alternations of both. 
Great hardship is sustained in various ways, severe labor under- 
gone during summer, and a sedentary and confined life led dur- 
ing winter. Where the gloom exists in less elevated districts, ns 
in Germany, 1 do not doubt, tlioiigli I have not historical knowl- 
sdge enough to prove tiiis. tiuit it is partly connected with 
labita of sedontary life, protracted study, and general derange- 
faentof the bodily systi'ni in eonscqueneej whenit exists in the 
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groM form exbihitod in tbctnannscriptabftreesamined, Ihsveno 
ilpabt it liM l«<en |oatered by habitB of general rice, cnicltj, and 
(iiMilwtiun. 

§ 'i6. IV. Cuniiidored lu a natural ineenEibtlity to beanty, it 
is, I iRiQgiiic, riidicatiTi! ot n eorbitii want, of cultivation in the 
nice amoni; wliom it is (uund, perlmps without corporal tinnen* 
UlI wrakngsE, btit produced hy rudeness of lif^ 
nbwnce of examples of boaiitifiil art, defeete in tbe 
mould of the natiunal feaMirea. and eucii otjier ailceraities, gen- 
erally belonging to northern nations as opposed to Bouthein. 




Here, however, again my historiciil knowledge ia at fault, and I 
niuat leave the reader to follow out the question for biniself. if 
it intereetB him. A single example maybe ueefiil to those who 
have not time for inyestigation, in order to show the kind of 
differenee I mean. 

Fig. 115 is a St. Peter, from a German fifteenth -eentwy 
M8,, of good average execution ; and Fig, IIC a Madonna. 
either of the best English, or eecoud-rate French, work, from a 
Borvice-book executed in 1300. The reader will, I doubt not, 
perceive at once the general grace and tenderneas of 401 
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JB the lines of the drapery of the last, and the comparatively 
lelicate type of features. The hardnesses of line, gesture, and 
ieature in the German esumple, thougli two ctiituries at least later, 
ire, I think, equally notable. Tliey are accompanied in the rest of 
lie MS. by an excessive coarseness in choice of ornamental snb- 
Bct : beneath a female tigui-e typical of the Church, for in- 
d;ance, there is ])aiiited a citrcass, just butchered, and hung up 
vith skewers through the legs. 

g 27. V. In many high mountain districts, not only are the 
Bhabitants likely to be hurt by hardship of life, and retarded by 
ighness of manners, but their eyes are familiariKed with cer- 
1 conditions of ugliness and disorder, produced by the vio- 
ce of the elements around them. Once iiocusLomed to look 
upon these conditions as ineiitable in nature, they may easily 
bansfcr the idea of inevilnblencss and Stness to the same ajipear- 
Bjces in their own houses. I eaid that mountains seem to have 
leen created to show us the perfection of beauty ; but we saw in 
he tenth chapter that they also show sometimes the extreme 
ugliness : and to the inhabitants of districts of this kind it 
almost necessary to their daily comfort that they should view 
.without dislike aspects of desolation which would to others be 
frightful. And can we blamo them, if, wlien the rivers arc con- 
tinually loading their fields with heaps of black alime, and roll- 
ing, in time of Hood, over the thickets on their isiets, leaving, 
y^rhen the flood is past, every leaf and bough dim with granite- 
Bust, — never more to be green through all the parching of snm- 
Bier ; when the landslip leaves a gha>stly scar among the grassy 
mounds of the hill side ; — the rocks above are torn by their gla- 
Kers into rifts and wounds that are never healed ; and the ice 
■teelf blackened league after league with loose ruin cast upon it 
ps if out of some long and foul excavation ; — can we blame, I 
buy, the peasant, if, beholding these things daily as necessary 
Mpointments in the strong nature around him, he is careless 
jUiat the eame disorders should appear in his household or his 
iiarm ; nor teela discomforted, though his walls should be full of 
feflures like the rocks, his furniture covered with dust like the 
Bees, and his garden like the glacier in unsigbtliness of trench 
■nd desolation of mound ? 
L §. .88, Under these five heads are embraced, as far aa I am 
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Able to trace tlicin, the causes ot tho temper wliioli we ato exam- 
iaiiig ; tttid it will Ijc seen that only the hut is quiUt jKuuHar tn 
taountiiin and marsh districts, although tlicre is a Gomevhui 
groutor prubability that the others also mity bo developod among 
hilU more thau in plaiiis. When, by uiit.uward ucctdeiit, all un 
aaBooiuUtd, and the ooiiditioaa described under the Sfth head 
are very distiuet, tho result is even Bublime in its paiiifolness. 
Of phicea eubjectod to such evil influence, none are imito su 
clmmcteristii! aa the town of Sion in the Valaia. In tho first 
phici! (aee g 23), tho material on which it woris is yood ; tbo 
moo of peftsantry being there both liandsomu and intelligent, as 
far as tlioy escape the adverse influences aroimd them ; so that 
on a ft'to-dity or a Sunday, when the families come down from tha 
hill chfllets, where the iiirishcullhier, many very pretty faces may 
bo seon among the younger women, sot off by somewhat more 
pains in adjustment of tlio singular Yalaisan costume than is 
now usual in other cantons of Switzerland. 

§ 29. Secondly, it is a bishopric, and quite tho centre of 
Romanism in Switzerlanil, all tho most definite Romaaist doC' 
trines being evidently bet loved sincerely, and by a majority ol 
the population ; Protestantism having no hold upon them at 
all ; and republican infidelity, though activo in tho councils of 
the commune, having as yet, so far as I could see, little influ- 
ence in the hearts of households. Tho prominence of the Valaia 
among Roman Catholic states hua always been considerable. 
The Cardinal of Sion vas, of ohl, one of the personages most 
troublesome to tho Venetian ambassadors at tho English CourL* 

g 30. Thirdly, it is in the midst of a marshy valley, preg- 
nant with various disease ; the water either stagnant, or disgorged 
in wild torrents charged with earth ; tho air, in the morn- 
ing, stagnant also, hot, close, and infected ; in the afternoaa, 
rushing up from tho outlet at Martigny in fitful and fierce whirl- 
wind ; one side of the valley in almost continual shado, the 
other (it running east and west) scorched by the southern sun, 
and sending streams of heat into the air all night long from its 
torrid limestones ; while less traceable plagues than any of these 
bring on the inhabitants, at a certain time of life, violent affections 
• See " Four TpBra al. the Court of Henry VIII." (DiBpalclica i,T Uw 
Vi'Oglian ambassador CJiiisLiniaa, trnnalutiid hj 3Iir. Uuwiiuu. jji 
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tt goitre, and often, in infancy, cretinism. Agriculture is iitteii J- 
S witli the greatest difficulties and despoudeuciea ; the luuil 
rbiuh the labor of a life has just rendered fruitful ia often 
inried in an hour ; and the carriage of mati.'rials, as wcl! aa tlic 
mveraiug of luud on liio steep bill aides, attended with extraor 
itmry fatigue. 

§ 31. Owing to theae various influences, Sion, t!ie capital of 
10 district, presents ouo of the moat remurkablo bcoucb for tbe 
tudy of the particular condition of buniiin feeling at preaeut 
tnder consideration that I know among mountaiua. It conaiata 
if little moro than one main street, winding round the roots of 
wo ridges of crag, and branching, on the aidea towards the 
jcks, into a few narrow lanca, on tho other, into spaces of waste 
Ponud, of whicb part serve for military oxereiBes, part are cu- 
loeed in an uncertain and vague way ; a ditch half-flllud up, or 
'all half-broken down, seeming to indicate their belonging, or 
ftving been intended to belong, to some of .the unliniahed 
^uei's which are springing up amidst their weeds. But it ia 
Iflicult to say, in any part of the town, what is garden-grouud 
p what ia waste ; still more, what ia new building and what 
Id. Tho houses have been for the inoat .part built roughly of 
le coarse limcatonc of the neighboring hilla, then coated with 
ilastcr, and painted, in imitation of Palladian palaces, with grey 
■ehitraves and pilasters, having draperies from capital to capi- 
L With this false decoration is curiously contrasted a great 
tal of graceful, honest, and original ironwork, in bulging bal- 
mies, and floreted gratinga of huge windows, aud branching 
Tays, for any and every purpose of support or guard. The 
laster, with its fresco, has in moafc instances dropped away, 
(aving the houses peeled and scarred ; daubed into uncertain 
restoration with new mortar, and in the best cases thus left : 
but commonly fallen also, more or less, iuto ruin, and either 
roofed over at tlie first story when the second has fallen, or 
hopelessly abandoned ;^iiot pulled down, but left in white and 
ghastly sheila to crumble into heaps of limestone and dust, a 
pauper or two still inhabiting where inhabitation ia possible. 
The lanes wind among theae ruina ; the blue aky and mountain 
grass are scon through the windows of their rooms and over 
tUeir fortatiuLSj on which old gaudy papers lUunt ia raga : the 
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wi^mIs gnUicr, ani] ihit ioga Ecratt-h ahunt tlieir f onnd&tions ; 
jut thoru Hra no luxuriant wcedti, for tlivir ragged leaves iitd 
bLHDuliDil with lime, crushed under perpetually fuUiug tvug- 
tni.'ut«, und worn uway by liatlcas sUinding of idle feet. 'L'liere ia 
olwaya miison's work doing, alwuys sotnu fresh paleliiag uml 
whitening : a dull emell of mortiir, niiM.'d with tlmt of gtalu 
fiiuluefls of every kind, rigea with the dust, and defilee every our 
rent of air ; the corners arc filled with oucurnulatioDs of etoiiM, 
partly broken, with crusts of cement sticking to them, and 
blotcheiB of nitre oozing out of their pores. The lichenous rocke 
and suuhiicnt bIojh'b of grass utroloh themselves hither and 
thithor among the wrec-k, euriouely traversed by stairs and walla 
and hnlf-ciit paths, that disappear below starkly black nrchcii, 
and (rannot be followed", or rise in windings round the angles 
and in unfenccd slopes along the fronts, of the two masses <il 
rock which bear, one the dark castle, the other the old churcli 
and convent qf Sion ; beneath, in a rudely inclosed squiiro 
at the outskirts of the town, a still more ancient Lombardiu 
church raises its grey tower, a kind of esplanudo extending' 
between it and the Episcopal palace, and laid out as a plot of 
grass, intersected by gravel walks ; but the grass, in strange 
sympathy with the inhubitauts, will not grow as gi-ass, but 
chokes itself with a network of grey weeds, quite wonderful in 
its various expression of thorny discontent and savagencsa ; tbo 
blue flower of the borage, which mingles with it in quantities, 
hardly interrupting its character, for the violent black spots in 
the centre of its blue takes away the tenderness of the flower. 
and it Boems to have grown there in some supernatural mockery 
of its old renown of being good against melancholy. The rcht 
of the herbage is chiefly composed of the dwarf mallow, the wild 
succory, the wall-rocket, goose-foot, and milfoil ;* plants, nearly 
nil of them, jagged in the leaf, broken and dimly clustered in 
flower, haunters of waste ground and places of outcast refuse. 

Beyond this plot of ground the Episcopal palace, a half-do- 
serted, barnick-like building, overlooks a tiegkcied vineyard, at 
which the clusters, black on the under side, snow-white on tba 
other with lime-dust, gather around them a melancholy hltin of 
* Malvn rot.iindi folia, Cicliorium Intjbus, Bisj-mLriuiu luQuifolium, Qifr 
nopoiliuni urbicum, AcluUea Millefoli 
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Through the archee of ita trelliswork the avenue of tho 
reat valley is seen in dsBcendiug distance, enhirgod with line 
nyond line of tufted foliage, languid and rich, degenerating at 
let into leagues of grey Maremma, wild with the thorn and tho 
rilluw ; on each side of it, sustaining themsdvos in mighty 
lopes and unbroken leaches of colossal promontory, tho great 
tountaina secede into aupremacy through rosy depths of burn- 
Itg air, and the crescents of snow gleam over their dim summits 
—if there could be Mourning, as once there was War, in 
-H line of waning moons might he set for lompa along 
e sides of some sepulcki'al chamber in the Infinite. 
g 32, I know not how far this universal grasp of the sorrow- 
fa] spirit might be relaxed if sincere energy were directed to 
I tlie ways of life of tho Valaisan. Biip' it has alwajs 
fipCtirod to mo that there was^ even in more healthy mountain 
districts, a certaiu degree of inevitable melancholy ; nor could 1 
ever escape from the feeling that hero, where chielly the beauty 
of God's working was manifested to men, warning wtia also 
tiveu, and that to tho fall, of the enduring of His indignation 
[ainet sin. 

It seems one of the most cunning and fretpiont of solf-decep- 
jona to turn the heart away from this warning and refuse to 
[knowledge anytbing in the fair scenes of tho natural oreatioa 
^t beneficence. Men in general lean towards the light, bo far 
I they contemplate such things at all, most of them passing 
■by on the other side," either in mere plodding pursuitof their 
1 work, irrespective of what good or evil is around them, or 
s in selfish gloom, or selfish delight, resulting from their own 
ircumstances at the moment. Of those who give themselves to 
toy true contemplation, the plurality, being humble, gentle, 
iid kindly hearted, look only in nature for what is lovely and 
nnd ; partly, also, God gives tho disposition to every healthy 
mman mind in some degree to pass over or even harden itself 
uainst evil things, else the suffering would he too great to be 
jome ; and humble people, with a quiet trust that everything is 
fat the best, do not fairly represent the facts to themselves, 
'linking them none of their business. So, what betwi;on hard- 
hearted people, thonghtleas people, busy people, humble jieople, 
and cheerfully minded people,— giddineaa of youth, and pruog- 
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(mpationfi of ago, — philosophies of faith, and crnelties of follj, 
— prioet and Levito, maaquer and mcrchantjnan, all agi-eoing to 
keep tlicir own aide of the way, — the evil that Cud sends to wam 
us gnta to Ik> forgotten, and the evil that He sendti to be momkd 
by lis gcits Mi nnmeiidiHl. And then, becuusc puoplu sbnt their 
eytM to tho ditrk indiKpubibleuesB of the facta in front of theui, 
their Fuith, auch as it Is, is shaken or uprooted l>j every dark- 
nefta iu what is revealed to them. In the present day it is not 
eaoy to iind a well-meaning man among our mor^ earnest thlak- 
ers, who will not takovipon himsolf to dispute the whole syEteni 
of redemption, heoauao he cannot iinrarel the mystery of the 
punishment of ain. But can he nnravel the mystery of tlia 
pnniehment of xo sin? Can he entirely acoonnt for alltiut' 
happens to a cab-hoj-so ? Has he ever looked fairly at the fata 
of one of those beaBtB as it is dyi-ng, — mcosurod the work it has 
done, and the reward it has got,^put his hand upon the bloody 
wounds through whiuh its hones arc piurcing, and so looked up 
to Heaven with an entire understanding of Ucaven'a ways aboat 
the horse? Yet the horse is a fact — no dream — no revelation 
among the myrtle tre^s hy night ; and the dust it dies upon. 
and the dogs that cut it, are facts ;— and yonder happy persou, 
whose the horse was till its knees were broken over the 
hurdles, who had an immortal soul to bogtn with, and wealtli 
and peace to help forward his immortality : who haa also devoted 
the powers of liia soul, and body, and wealtli, and peocQ, to 
the spoiling of houses, the oorruplion of tlie innocent, and the 
oppression of the poor ; and has, at this actual moment of hia 
prosperous life, as many curses waiting round about him in oalm . 
^adow, with their death's eyes fixed upon him, biding their 
time, as ever tho poor cab-horse had launched at him in mean- 
ingless blasphemies, when his failing feet stumbled at tlie 
stones, — this happy person shall have no stripes, — shall have 
only the horse's fate of annihilation ; or, if other things are in- 
deed reserved for him. Heaven's kindness or omnipotence is tu 
be doubted therefore. 

g 33. We cannot reason of these things. But this I know— 
and this may by all men be known — that no good or lovely thing 
exists in this world without its correspondent darkness ; and that 
the universe presents itself continually to mankind und^r the 
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tern aepect: of warning, or of choice, the good and fcho evil sot 
n the riglit hand and the left. 

And in this mountain gloom, which weighs so strongly upon 
he human heart that in all time hitherto, as we have seen, the 
J U defiles h live been either avoided in terror or inhabited in 
enance, there ia but the fulfilment of the nnivarsul law, lli.it 
fhere the beauty and wisdom of the Divine working are mo,- 1. 
nanifested, there also tire manifested most clearly the tiircur of 
tod's wrath, and inovitabk'ncss of Ilia power. 

Nor is this gloom loss wonderful so far as it bears witness to 
lie error of human choice, even when the nature of good and 
ril is most definitely set before it. The trees of Paradise wei'o 
1" ; but onr first parents hid themselves from God " in nn di'> 
;ni Paradisi," in the midst of the trees of the garden, ii.j 
iUs were ordained for the help of man ; but, instead of raising 
kis eyes to the bills, from whence cometh hia help, he does his 
do] sacrifice '" upon every high hill aud under every green tree. " 
Che mountain of the Lord's house is established above the bills; 
ut Nadab and Abihn shall sec under His feet the body of 
teaven in hia clearness, yet go down to kindle the censer agiuur t 
(heir own souls. And so to the end of time it will be ; to Lhc 
md, that cry will still be heard along the Alpine winds, " Hear, 
ih ye monntaina, the Lord's controversy !" Still, tlieir gulfa of 
iSiawIess ice, and unretardcd roar of tormented waves, and 
leathfnl falls of fruitless waste, and unredeemed decay, must bo 
e imago of the souls of those who have chosen the darkness, 
imd whose cry shall be to the mountains to fall on tliem, and to 
"ihe hills to cover them ; and still, to the end of time, the clear 
Waters of the unfailing springs, and the white pasture-lilies in 
their clothed multitude, and the abiding of the burning peaks 
in their neameas to the opened heaven, shall be the types, and 
3io blesaings, of those who have chosen light, and of whom it is 
Irritten, " The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 
Gxe little hills, rightcouanesa," ,/-' 
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CHAPTEU XX. 

THE MOUSTAIS GLORY. 

g 1. I HAVE dwelt, in the foregoing cliiipter, ou tlio aadneffl 
of the hillfl with tho greater insistance tliat I foarod my own ai- 
ceaaive love tor them might IbjmI me luto too favorable interpre- 
tution of their influences over the human heart ; or, at least, 
thai the r6a<ler might accuse me of fond prejudice, in the c 
elusions to which, finally. I ileeiro to lend him concerning them. 
For, to myiielf. mountains are the beginning and the end of all 
caturul Bccuei'y ; in them, and in tho forms of inferior land- 
scape that load to them, my affections are wholly bound up ; n 
though I can look with happy admiration at tho luwUnd 
flowers, and woods, and open skica, the liappiuoas is tranquil and 
cold, like that oF examining detached flowers in a conservatiiry, 
or rending a pleasant Ijook ; aud if tho scenery be resolutely 
lovcil, insisting upon the declaration of its own flatnc^ in all tliS 
detail of it, as in Holland, or Lincolnshire, or Centra] LuiD' 
hardy, it appears to me like a priison, and I cjiin<>t long endure 
it. But the slightest rise and fall in the road, — a mosey bank at 
the side of a crag of chalk, with brambles at its brow, overhang- 
ing it,— a ripple over three or four stones in the stream by tjiu 
bridge,— above all, a wild bit oE ferny grouud under a fir or 
two, looking as if, possibly, one might aeo a bill if one got to 
the other side of the trees, will instantly give mc intense delight, 
because the shadow, or the hope, of the hills is iu them, 

§ 2. And thus, although tliere are few districts of N"orthorn 
Europe, however apparently dull or tame, in which I cannot 
find pleasure, though tiie whole of Northern Franco (except 
Champagne), dull as it seems to most travellera, is to me a pM- 
petual Paradise ; and, putting Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
one or two such other perfectly flat districts aside, thei-a ia not 
an English county which I should not dud entertain moat in tx- 
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Boring the crosB-roads of, foot by foot ; ycfc all my best onjoy- 

jaent would bo owing to the imagination of the hills, coloring, 

I their far-away niomoriea, every lowland stono and herb. 

pleasant French coteau, green in the BunBhinc, delights mo, 

r by what real mountain character it has in itself (for in 

fetent and Bucceasion of promontory tho llanke of the French 

alleys have quite tho sublimity of true mountain distances), oi 

jrita broken ground and rugged steps among the vines, and 

e of the leafage above, against the blue sky, as it might riao 

r Como. There is not a wave of the SoiuR but is 

Bsociated in my mind with the first rise of the sandstones and 

t pines of Fontainehleau ; and with the hope of Ihe Alps. 

i one leaves Paris with the horses' heads tu the south-west, the 

horning sun, flashing on the bright waves at Charenton. If 

B be no hope or association of this kind, and if I cannot de- 

3 myself into fancying that perhaps at the next rise of the 

i there may be seen the film of a blue hill in the gleam of 

y at the horizon, the landscape, however beaatiful, produces 

even a kind of siokncES and pain ; and the whole view 

fom Richmond Hill or Windsor Terrace, — nay, the gardens of 

vith their perpetnal summer, — or of the Uesperidea 

t they were flat, and not close to Atlas), golden apples and all 

^I would give away in an instant, for one mossy granite stone 

t broad, and two leaves of lady-fern.* 

I 3. I know that this is in great part idiosyncrasy ; and 

Efaat I must not trust to my own feelings, in this respect, as 

bpresentative of the modern landscape instinct ; yet I know ii 

"In tracing the whole of llio deep enjoyment to mountain aasociution, I 
e except wlititevor fecUnga arc connccteil nitli the ohservaiiue of 
t, or with that of architecture. Noce of these feoUngs wise out of 
B landscape, propBrly eo^allert : the pleuBiire with which we see a peas- 
'b garden fairly kept, or a ploughman doing hia work well, or a group of 
1 playing at a cottage door, being wliolly separate from thut wliieh 
in the llelda or conunona around them ; and the beauty of arehitec- 
s, or the assnciatious connected with it. in Ulce manner often ennoliling 
B mast tame scenery ; — yet not so but that we may always distinguigli 
1 the alistnict chanicter of Ihe unnKsisted landscape, and the charm 
it derivea from the architecture. Much of the majesty of PVench 
pe conaiala in its grand and grey village churches and turreted farm- 
j, not to spcalt of its cathedrals, castles, and beautifully placed cities. 
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Is not idlcwnmcnuiy, in so far as there may be proved to he 
indet''l nii invreiuio ot the absolutn bcunty of all scenery iii ex-jci 
pruj)»rtiun to ltd inountainoua character, providing that chac- 
octiT ho hrtiUhtly Riuuiitainoua. I do not mean to take the 
Col de Hon Koiiitue aa ropresontative of hills, any more than I 
would tiike Roiuney Marsh as rcpreiteiitative of pluins ; but put- 
tinjj I^'icf^dto rehire or Staffordshire fairly besido Westmoreland, 
and Lonihurily or Champagne fairly beside the Pays de Vaud 
or the Canton Bcrae, I find tlio increase in the calculable sum 
of elements of heuuty to be steadily in proportion to the increase 
ol tuountainuus ehurocter ; and that the beat image which tbo 
world can pive of Paradise ia iu the slope of tho meadows, 
orchards, and coni-ficlds on the aides of a great Alp. with ita 
pnrplo rocks and eternal snows above ; this e.xcellence not being 
in any wise a matter referable to focling, or individual prefer- 
ences, but demonstrable by calm enumci'ation of the number of 
lovely colors on the rocks, the varied grouping of the trees, and 
quanlity of nohto incidents in stream, crag, or cloud, preaenttid 
to tho eye at any given moment. 

g 4. For consider, lirst, the diEFeronoe produced in the whols 
tone of landscape color by the iutroductious of purple, violet, 
and deep ultramarine blue, which we owe to mountains. In an 
ordinary lowland landscape we have the blue of the sky ; the 
greon of grass, whicli I will suppose (and this ia an unneceeaaty 
concession to the lowlands) entirely fresh and bright ; the green 
of trees ; and certain elements of purple, far more rich and beau- 
tiful than wo generally should think, in their bark and eliadowi 
(bare liedges and thickets, or tops of trees, in subdued after- 
noon sunshine, arc nearly perfect purple, and of an esquisita 
tone), as well as in ploughed fields, and dark ground in general 
But among mountains, in nddilion to all this, large unbroken 
spaces of pure viobt and pnrplo are introduced in their dis- 
tances ; and even near, by films of cloud pitsaing over the darknea* 
of ravines or forests, blues are produced of the most subtle ten- 
denicaa ; these azures and purples * passing into rose-color of 

* One of the principal refiaons for the false suppositloo that Switzorlnod li 
not picturcEciue, is Die trror of most sketchers and pMuters in reprusenltng 
pjno forest in middle distance as dark green, or gre^ green, wiiorens iu trufl 
color jajlgava purple, at diaUinces of even two or three miles. Let nay 
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ivise wholly imattBinable delicacy among the upper kuiq- 
the blue of the sky being at the some time purer and 
ecper than in the plains. Nay, in some sense., a pcrsou who 
as never seen the rose-color of the rays of dibivu crossing a biiio 
ntfiin twelve or fifteen miles away, can hardly be said to 
BOW what tenderness in colnr means at all ; briffhl tenderness 
B may, indeed, see in the aky or in a flower, but this grave ten- 
erness of the far-away hill-purples he cannot conceive. 

I 5. Together with this great source of preeminence in mass 
E color, wo have f.o estimate the influence of the finished inlay- 
ig and enamel-work of the color- jewellery on every stone ; and 
lat of the continntd iiiiirty in species of flower ; most of the 
(ountain flowers beii;^', besides, separately lovelier than the 
iwland ones. The wood hyacinth and wild rose are, indeed, 
le only supreme flowei-s that the lowlands can generally show ; 
id the wild rose is also a mountaineer, and more fragrant in 
ie hills, while the wood lijacinth, or grape hyacinth, at its best 
mnot match even the dark bell-gentian, leaving the light-blue 
aivgentian in its uncontested ((ueenliness, and the Alpine rose 
id Highland heather wholly without similitude. The violet, 
ly of the valley, crocus, and wood anemone arc, I suppose, 
ttimable partly by the plains as well as the hills ; but the largo 
MDgo lily and narcissus I have never seen but on hill pastures. 
Id the exquisite osalis is preeminently a mountaineer,* 

§ 6. To this supremacy in mosses and flowers we liavo nest 
I add an inestimable gain in the continual presence and power 
[ water. Neither in its clearness, its color, its fantasy of 
lotion, its calmness of space, depth, and j-efleetion, or its wrath, 
HI water bo conceived by a lowlandcr, out of sight of sea. A 
>a wave is far grander than any torrent — ^but of the sea and its 
^"nfluences we are not now speaking ; and the sea itself, though 

Iraveller coming down the Moatnnvi-'rt lonk for an aperture, three or four 
iitclies wide, bctwucn l!m nciir pioo brauches, tbroiigli wliich, standing 
eiglit i>r ton feet from it, lie can sec the opposite farcHts on the Uruven or 
Flegdre. Tliose forests arc not above Iwo or Lwo and a half miks from 
him ; but he wif) find the aperture is filled by a tint of nearly pure azure or 
purple, not by green. 
*■ *The Savoyard's name for ita flower, "Pain du Bon Dieu," is vtry 

enatiful : from. I believe, the. supposed resemblance of its white nud scal- 

aal IiIgssum.tD the fjilleu manna. 
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it can he clear, is ni'vor cnilm, among onr shorBS, lo tbo Bcuse 
thut tt Tnouiibiin Itikc can ha culm. The sea bpciub only tu 
imiiap ; tlio mutintjiin liik^ ti> elocp, und to ilroiim. Unt of sight 
ut the ocean, h luwlandcr cannot bo considered over lo liave seeu 
water at ail. I'iic niantliiig ol the poola in the rook diadowa, 
wi»,li tlie golden fljikea of light sinking down through th«ni lika 
fulling leaves, the ringing of the thin curronta among the aliiJ- 
lowa, the tlash and the cliiiid of the caeeado, thu earth'iuuko mi 
foam-fire of the cataract, tlie long tin^ of alternate mirror uml 
nii8t tliat lull the imagery of the liills reversed in tho blue o( 
monniig, — all those things helong to those hills aa thair uadinded 
inhoritiiniio. 

g 7. To this eiiprcmacy in wave and stream is joined ft Bf 
Jess manifest iirwmiiicnco in the character of trees. It is tK»«- 
hli) among pltiins, in tho species of trees which properly belong 
to them, the poplars of Amiens, for instance, to obtuin a sereno 
pim]»licity of grace, which, as I said, ia a better help to the 
study of gracefulness, as such, than any of the wilder groupings 
of the hills ; sii alsn, there are ccrtiiin conditions of syminethcal 
luxuriance developed in the park and avenue, rarely rivalled in 
their way among mountains; and yet the mountain auperiority 
in foliage is, on tho whole, nearly as complete as it is in water ; 
for exactly us there are sorao expressions in the broad reaches of 
a navigable lowland river, such us the Loire or Thames, not, la 
their way, to be matched among the roek rivers, and yet for all 
tliat a lowlaudi<r cannot he said tn have truly seen the elomeBt 
of water at all ; so even in hia richeet parks and avenues he can- 
not be said to have traJy seen trees. For the resourpoa of trees 
are not developed until they have difficulty to contend witii[ 
neither their tenderness of brotherly love and harmony, till they 
iro forced to chfxise their ways of various life where there if 
sontracted room for them, talking to each other with their »• 
atraiued branches. The various action of trees rooting thetO' 
solves in inhospitable rocks, stooping to look into ravines, hid- 
ing from the search of glacier winds, reaching forth to the raja 
of rare sunshine, crowding down together to drink at sweetest 
.streams, climbing hand in hand among the difficult elopet, 
opening in sudden dances round the mossy knolls, gathering 
into companies at rest among the fragrant fields, glidii 
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grave procession over tlie lioavenward ridges, — nothing of this 
oan be coiieoived among the nnvexod and unvaried felicities of 
the lowliind foroafc : while to all those direct sunrora of greater 
beauty are added, first the power of reduodinicc, — 4ho mem 
quantity of foliage visible iu the folds and on the ]iromontorieB 
of a single Alp being greater than that of an entire lowland 
landscape (uuleea a view from some cathedral tower) ; and to 
tliia charm of redundance, that of clearer visibility, — tree aft«r 
tree being constantly_ shown lu successive height, one behind 
another, instead of the more tops and flanks of masses, as in the 
plains ; and the forms of multitiidea of them continually defined 
at the clear sky, near and abo\e, or against white clonda 
itangled among their brandies, instead of being confused in 
of distance. 

Finally, to this supremacy in foliage we have to add 
still less questionable supremacy in clouds. There is no 
lot of sky possible in the lowlands which may not in equal 
LBction be seen among the hills ; hut there are effects by tens 
thousands, for ever invisible and inconceivable to the inhab- 
it of tlie plains, manifested among the hills in the course of 
day. The mere power of familiarity with the clouds, of 
king with them and above them, alters and renders clear onr 
lOle oonoeption of the baseless architecture of the sky ; and 
_ the beanty of it, "there is more in a single wreatli of early 
cloud, pacing its way up an avenue of pines, or pausing among 
the points of their fringes, than in all the white heaps that fill 
the arched sky of the plains from one horizon to the otber. And 
of the nobler cloud manifestations,^ the breaking of their 
tronbloua seas against the crags, their black spray sparkling with 
lightning ; or the going forth of the morning along their pave- 
i of moving marble, level-laid between dome and dome of 
; — of these things thiire can he as little imagination or un- 
itanding in an inhabitant of the plains as of the scenery of 
iBP planet than his own. 

And, observe, all these superiorities are matters plainly 

.rablft and calculable, not in any wise to be referred to es- 

of sensation./ Qt the grandeur or expression of the hilla 

not spoken ; how far they are great, or strong, or terri- 

nnt for the moment consider, taeoauso vustness, and 
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strongtb, and terror, are not to all minds suhjects of desired 
Dontomplulion. It muj' luuke no diffi^rence to some men 
whether a natural object bo largo or small, whether it be stroag 
or fooble. But loveliness of color, perfectueea of form, eiidlesa- 
nesB of change, wonderfulneea of structure, are precious to all 
iitnliaeused human minds ; and the superiority of the monutaiu^ 
ill all these things to the lowland is, I repeat, as measurable as 
the richueBH of a paintod window matchod with a white one. or 
the wealth of a museum compared with that of a simply fur- 
nished chamber. They seem to have been built for tlie human 
raoe. as at once tlieir schools and cathedrals ; full of treasures 
of illuminated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple 
lessons to the worker, quiet in )wle cloisters for the thinker, 
glorifniB in holiness for the worshipper. And of thoso great 
cathedrals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pavements of 
cluud, choirs of strenm and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of 
purple traversed by the continual stars, — of these', as we have 
soon, it was written, nor long ago, by one of the beat of the poor 
human race for whom they were built, wondering in himself for 
whom their Creator could have made them, and thinking to 
have entirely discerned the_ Divine intent in them — "Theyaro 
inhabited by the Beasts." 

g 10. Was it then indeed thus with ns, and eo lately ? Had 
mankind offered no worship in their mountain churches ? Was 
all that granite sculpture and floral painting done by the angds 
in vain ? 

Not so. It will need no prolonged thought to convince ua 
that in the hills the purposes of tJieir Maker have indeed been 
accomplished in such measure as, througli the sin or folly of 
men, Ue ever permits them to be accomplished. It may not 
eeem, from the general language held concerning thera, or from 
any directly traceable results, that mountains have had seriooa 
inSuenee on human intellect ; but it will not, I think, bo diffi- 
cult to show that their occult influence has been both constwit 
and essontiat to the progress of the race. 

§ 11. Consider, first, whether we can justly refuse to attri- 
hiitn to their mountain scenery some share in giving the Greeks 
and Italians their intellectual lead among the nations of Eu- 
rope. 
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There is not a single spot of land in cither of these coiintrica 
im which mouiititias are not diaceriuble ; iilmost always tliey 
■ui the principal feature of the scenery. The mountain out- 
ea seen from Sparta, Corinth, Athens, Rome, Florence, Pisa, 
erona, are of consummate beauty ; and whatever dislike or con- 
ipt may be traceable in the mind of the Greeks for mountain 
iggedneas, their placing the shrine of Apollo under the ciiSa 
Delphi, and his throne npoii Pariiassna, was a testimony to 
succeeding time that they themaelvea attributed the beat part 
their intellectual inspiration to tlie power of the hills, Jlor 
onld it bo difficult to show that every groat writer of cither of 
jse nations, however little definite regard he might manifest 
■ the landscape of his country, had been mentally formed and 
iciplined by it, so that even such enjoyment as Homer's of the 
loughed ground and poplar grovea owes its intensity and doli- 
3y to the excitement of the imagination produced, without hia 
n consciousness, by other and grander features of the scenery 
which ho had been accustomed from a child ; and differs in 
'ery respect from the tranquil, vegetative, and prosaic afloction 
ith whieli the same ploughed laud and poplaja would be ro- 
rded by a native of tho l^'etherlands. 
The vague expression which I have jnst used — " intellectual 
l3," may be expanded into four great heads ; lead in Religion, 
rt and Literature, War, and Social Economy. 

§ 13. It will he right to examine our subject eventually 
idcr these four heads ; biifc I shal! limit myself, for the pros- 
t, to acme consideration of the lirst two, for a reason prea- 
tlj to be stated. 

I. We have before had occasion to note the peculiar awe with ■ 
ich mountains wcro regarded in the middle ages, as bearing 
intinuul witness against the frivolity or luxury of the world. 
,pa „f Though the sense of this infliienee of theirs is per- 
'mpu" In^l'a more cleai'ly expressed by tho medisaval Chris- 
tians than by any other sect of religionists, the in- 
uence itself has been constant in all time. Mountiiins have 
'ays possessed the power, first, of exciting religious enthusi- 
1 ; secondly, of purifying religions faith. These two opera- 
ons are partly contrary to one another : for the faith of entbu- 
iiMu is apt to tw tjjipure, and the mountains, by exciting nior- 
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bid conditions of tho imnginiition. liave caused in great i>art the 
Icgondiiry nrid rtinmn tic forma of Iiclief ; on the other hand, by 
fostm'ing Bimiilicity of life and dignity'of morals, they ha»e 
parifled by Hction what tliey fiilsifiod by imagination. But, even 
in their first and moEt dangerous inHneuco, it is not the moun- 
tains that are to blame, hut the hnnmn hoart. While wo monm 
over tho (ictitiotiB shape given to the religions visions of the 
anchorite, wo may envy the sincerity and the depth of the emo- 
tion from which they spring : in the deep feeling, we Have to 
acknowledge the solemn inflncnces of the hills ; but for the err- 
ing modes or forms of thought, it is human wilfulness, sin, and 
false teaching, that are answerable. We nre riot to deny the 
nobleness of the imagination because its direction is illegitmale, 
nor the pathos of tiie legend because its circumstances are 
groundless ; the ardor and abstraction of the spiritual life are to 
be honored in themaelvca, though the one maybe misguided and 
tho other deceived ; and tho deserts of Osma, Aasisi, and Monte 
Viao are still to bo thanked for tho zeal they gave, or guai-ded, 
jrhcthor we find it in St. Francis and St. Dominic, or in those 
whom God's hand hid from them in the clefts of the rocka. 

§ 13. And, in fact, much of the apparently harmful influ- 
ence of hills on the i-eligion of tho world is nothing else than 
their general gift of exciting the poetical and inventive facul- 
ties, in peculiarly solemn tones of mind. Their terror leads 
into devotional casta of thought ; their beauty and wildncss 
prompt the invention at the same time ; and where tho mind is 
not gifted with stem reasoning powers, or protected by piirity 
of teaching, it is sure to mingle the invention with its creed, 
■and the vision with its prayer. Strictly speaking, we ought to 
consider the superstitions of the hills, universally, as a form uf 
poetry ; regretting only that men have not yet learned how to 
distinguish poetry from well-founded faith. 

And if we do this, and enable onraelves thus to review, with- 
out carping or sneering, the shapes of solemn imagination which 
have arisen among the inhabitants of Europe, we shall find, on 
the one hand, the mountains of Greece and Italy forming all the 
loveliest dreams, first of the Pagan, then of the Christian 
mythology ; on the other, those of Scandinavia to be the first 
soui-ces of whatever mental (tis well as militaxy) pojver waa 
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brought by the Normans into Southom Europe. Normandy 
itself is to all inteats and purposes a liill country ; composed, 
dTer large extents, of grunitc and basalt, often rugged and 
covered with heather on the summits, and traversed by beautiful 
and singular della, at once soft and secluded, fruitful and wild. 
We liave thus one branch of the Northern religious imagination 
rising among the Scandinavian fiords, tempered in France hy 
:b encounteiB with elements of Arabian, Italian, Provencal, 
or other Southern poetry, and then reacting upon Southern 
England ; while other forms of the same rude religions imagina- 
tion, resting hke clouds upon the nionutaius of Scotland and 
Wales, met and mingled with the Norman Clinstianity, retain- 
ing even to the latest times some dark color of superstition, but 
giving all its poetical and military pathos to Scottish poetry, and 
i peculiar sternness and wildness of tone to the Reformed faith, 
1 its manifestations among the Scottish hills. 

§ 14. It is on less disputable ground that I may claim the 
reader's gratitude to the mountains, as having been the centres 
aot only of imaginative energy, but of purity both in doctrine 
»nd practice. The enthusiasm of the perseentcd Covenanter, 
Hid Ills vai'iously modified claims to miraculons protection or 
prophetic inspiration, hold exactly tlio same relation to tlia 
mooth proprieties of lowland Protestantism, that the demon- 
ombats, fastings, visions, and miracles of the mountain monk 
r uuchorite hold to the wealth and worldliness of tlie Vatican, 
ft might indeed happen, whethfr at Canterbury, Uheima, or 
Come, that a good Ifisho]) should occasionally gras]) the crozier ; 
Uid a vast amount of prudent, educated, and admirable piety is 
» be found among the ranks of the lowland clergy. But still 
the large aspect of the matter is always, among Protestants, that 
(ormalism, respectability, orthodoxy, caution, and propriety, 
Eve by the slow stream that encircles the lowland abbey or 
cathedral ; and that enthusiasm, poverty, vital faith, and auda- 
IHty of conduct, characterize the pastor dwelling by the toitent 
ride. In like manner, taking the large aspects of Romanism, 
ire see that its woret corruptions, its cunning, its worldliness, 
Kid its permission of crime, are traceable for the most piu't to 
bivland prelacy ; but its self-denials, its obediences, humilities, 
e claims to miraculous x'ower, and faitlifnl discharges of 
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piutural clnty, an iniceablo chicftj to its unchoritee aBiI moan* 
taiu ckirgy. 

g 15. It ia tnio that tlio " Lady Poverty " of St. Francia 
niRy share tlio inflnencu of the hills in the formation of charac- 
ter ; ami that, sinco the clergy who have littlo interest at court 
or oonoiave are tlioBO who in genei-al will be driven to nndertake 
tilt! hill Bervices, we ntn^t often attrihitte to enforced simplicity 
of life, or natural bittomeaa of (eeling, some of the tones ol 
thought which we might otherwse have ascribed to the inllii- 
once of mountain scenery, Sich causes, however, affect tlw 
lowland aa much as the hi,;hUnd religions character in all dis- 
triot* far from cities ; but they do not produce the same eBecte> 
The curate or hermit of the Bold and fen, however Bimi)le Itia 
life, or painful his lodg'/ig, does not often attain the spirit of 
the hill pastor or recli'ae : wo may find in liim a decent virtue 
or a contented ipn'ji-anco, rarely the prophetic vision or the 
martyr's jtaseion. Among the fair arable lauds of England and 
Belgium csten''.s an orthodox Protestantism or Ontholiciam; 
proBjJcrouB, creditable, and drowsy ; but it is among the purple 
moors of the highland border, the ravines of Mont Gen^vre, and 
the crags of the Tyrol, that we shall find the simplest Evangeli- 
cal faith, and the pnrcat Eomaniat practice. 

g 10. Of course the inquiry into this branch of the hill in- 
fluence is partly complicated with that into its operation on 
domestic habits and personal character, of which licreafter : but 
there is one curious witness borne to tliu general truth of the 
foregone conclusions, by an apparently slight, yet very signifi- 
cant circumstance in art. We have seen, in Uie preceding 
Tolurae, how difficult it was sometimes to distinguish between 
honest painters, who truly chose to paint saorod subjects becanse 
they loved them, and the affected painters, who took sacred sul)> 
jecta for their own pride's sake, or for merely artistical delight. 
Amongst other means of arriving at a couclusion in this matter, 
there is one helpful test which may be applied to their various 
works, almost as easily and eortninly as a foot-rule could be used 
to measnre their size ; and which remains an available test down 
to the date of the rise of the Claudesque landscape schools. 
Noai-ly all the genuine religious painters use s/^qu moimiain dig' 
tances. All the merely artistical ones, or those of intermediate 
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fetnper, in proportion as they lose the religions element, use flat 
t Biniplj architectnral distances. Of course the law is liable to 
jiy exceptions, chiefly dependent on the place of birth and 
ffly asBociatious of painters ; hut its force is, I think, strongly 
fcown in this ; — that, though the Flemish painters never ahowed 
Hiy disposition to paiQt,/or its own sake, othor scenery thun of 
peir own land {compare Vol. III. Chap. xiii. § 20), the aiii- 
rely religious ones continually used Alpine distances, hrislit 
jpth snow. In like manner Giotto, Perugino, Angelico, tlie 
ning Raphael, and John Bellini, always, if, with any fitness to 
peir subject, they can introduce them, use craggy or blue mouii- 
Kn distances, and this vrith definite expression of love towards 
Bcm ; Leonardo, conventionally, as feeling they were necessary 
r his sacred subjects, while yet his science and ideulism had 
fceti-ojed hia mountain sincerity ; Michael Angelo, wholly an 
H^ist, and Raphael in later years, show no love of mountains 
aiatever, while the relative depths of feeling in Tintoret, Titian, 
nd Veronese, are precisely measurable by their affection to 
mountains. Tintoret, though born in Venice, yet, because 
capable of the greatest reaches of feeling, is the first of the old 
painters who ever drew mountain detail riglitly :* Titian, 
though bora in Cadore, and recurring to it constantly, yet being 
more worldly-minded, uses hia hills somewhat more convention- 
ally, though, still in hia most deeply felt pictures, such as the 
St. Jerome, in the Brera, giving to the rocks and forests a con- 
summate noblojiesa ; and Veronese, in his gjiy grasp of the ont- 
eide aspects of the world, contentedly inclndes his philosophy 
^Mnthin porticos and pillars, or at the best overshadows it with a 
^^few sprays of laurel. 

^Br § 17. The test fails, however, utterly, when applied to the 

^Tater or transitional landscape schools, mountains being there 

introduced in mere wanton savageness by Salvator, or vague 

conventionalism by Claude, Berghem, and hundreds more. This 

■.need not, however, in the least invalidate our general conclu- 

: we surely know already that it is possible to misuse the 

ifts, and pei-vert the purest feelings ; nor need we doubt 

e real purpose, or, on honest hearts, the real effect, of moun- 

* Bee rcfpnmce to hia painting of stones in Llii; Irtst note to g 28 of tlie 

u ImHginalion Peuetrativo, Voi. II. 
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tains, because varionB institutions have been founded among 
them bv thu banditti of Calabria, aa well as bj St. Bnino. 

g 18, I i-iinnot leave tbis part of my subject without record- 
ing a alight incident which happened to myself, Eingulnrly iUas- 
Irittive of the rt'ligioua character of the AJpine jteasant whea 
iiLnler favoriible circumstancee of teaching, I was coming down 
('lie evening from the Rochera de Naye, above Motitreux, having 
beon at work among the limcHtonu rocks, where I could get Jio 
water, and both weary and thirsty. Coming to a spring at a 
tuin of the path, conducted, aa usual, by the herdsmen into a 
hollowed pine-tmnk I fltoojwd to it and drank deeply : as I 
raised my head, drawing breath heavily, Bome one behilid me 
said, " Colui riui doira de cette eau-ci, aura encore Buif.*' I 
turned, not understanding for the moment what was meant; 
and saw one of the liill-peasanta, probably returning to his chfl- 
let from the market-place at Vevay or Villeneuve, As I looked 
at him with nn uncomprehending expression, he went on with 
the verse ; — " Mais cehu qui hoira de I'euti que jo lui donnerai, 
n'aura jamais soit." 

I doubt if this would have been thought of, or said, by even 
tlie most intelligent lowkiul peasant. Tlie thought might have 
occurred to him, but the frankness of address, and expectation 
of being at once understood without a word of preparative ex- 
planation, as if the language of the Bible were familiar to all 
men, mark. I think, the mountaineer. 

§ 19. We were next to examine the influence of hills on tha 
artieticul power of the human race. Which power, so far as it 
depends on the imagimition, must evidently be fostered hy th» 
same influences which give vitality to religions' 
moBnMjin on vision. Bnt, BO far asartistical productivencssond 
skill are concerned, it is evident that the moun- 
taineer is at a radical and insurmountable disadvantage. The 
strength of his character depends upon tlie absence of luxury ; 
but it is eminently by luxury that art is* snpported. We are 
not, therefore, to deny the mountain iufiuenee, because wedni 
not find finished frescoes on the timbers of chSlets or delioutO' 
baa-reliefs on the bastion which protects the mountain church^ 
from the avalanche ; but to consider how far the tone of mind* 
Bhown by the artists laboring in the lowland is dependent for iu 
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intensity on the distant inSnences of the bills, whether during 
the childhood of those born among them, or under the casual 
contemplation of men advanced in life. 

§ 20. Glancing broadly over the strength of the mediceral — 
that is to say, of the peculiar and energetic — art of Europe, so 
as to discern, through the clear (lowing of its waves over 
France, Italy, and England, the places in the pool where the 
fountain-heads are, iind where the sand dances, I should first 
point to Norniiindy and Tuscuny. From the cathedral of Pisa, 
and the sculpture of the Pisuns, tlie course is straight to Giotto, 
Angelico, and Raphael, — to Oroagna and Michael Angelo ; — ^the 
Venetian school, in many respects mightiei', being, never thelesa, 
snbsequent and derivative. From the cathedrals of Caen and 
Coutances the course is straight to the Gothic of Cbartres and 
Notre T>ame of Paris, and thence forward to all French and 
English noble art, whether ecclesiastical or domestic. Now the 
mountain scenery about Pisa ia precisely the most beautiful that 
Burronnds any great Italian city, owing to the wonderful out' 
lines of the peaks of Carrara, Milan and Verona have indeed 
fine ranges in sight, but rising farther in the distance, and 
therefore not so directly aEEecting the popular mind. The Nor- 
man imagination, as already noticed, is ijcandinavian in origin, 
and fostered by the lovely granite scenery of Normandy itself. 
But theru is, nevertheless, this great difference between French 
art and Italian, that the French paused strangely at a certain 
point, as t! e Norman hills arc truncated at the summits, while 
the Italian rose steadily to a vertex, as the Carrara hills to their 
crests. Let us observe this a little more in detaih 

_ § 21. The sculpture of the Pisans was taken up and carried 
into various perfection by the Lncchesc, Pistojans, Sienese, and 
Florentines. All these are inhabitants of truly mountain cities, 
Florence being as completely among the hills as Inspruck is, 
only the hills have softer outhnes. Those around Pistoja and 
Lucca are in a high degree majestic. Giotto was born and hred 
among these hills. Angelico lived upon their slope. The 
monntain towns of Perugia and Urbino fiiniish the only impor- 
tant branches of correlative art ; for Leonardo, however individ- 
ually great, originated no new school ; he only carried the 
iniiiS-cleUcucy of landscape detail so far beyond other paintot^ 
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u to nocossitate my naming the Gfteenth-century manner of 
1ani3«cat)c after him, though lie did not invent it ; and although 
tho tichuol of Milan is distinguished by several peculiarities, and 
doHnitt«ly euoagh separable from the other schoolG of Italy, all 
its pvculiarites are mannerisma, nat inventions. 

Correggio, indeed, created a Tiew soliool, though he himself ia 
«1m(Mt its only maeter. I have given in the preceding volume 
tho mountain outline uccn from Parma,. But the only entirely 
great group of painters after the Tuacuna are the Venetians, and 
they arc headed by Titian and Tiutoret, on whom we havo 
noticed the infinenco of hills already ; and although we cannot 
trace it in Paul VeronoBc, I will not quit the mountain claim 
upon him ; for I believe all that gay and gladdening strength of 
his was fed by the breeKCe of the hills of Garda, and brightened 
by the swift glancing of the waves of the Adigc* 

§ 22. Observe, however, before going further, of all the 
paintere we have named, the one who obtains most executive 
perfection ia Leonardo, who on the whole lived at the groateet 
distance from the hills. The two who have moat feeling are 
Giotto and Angelico, both hill-bred. And generally, I believe, 
we shall find that the hill conntry gives ita inventive depths of 
feeling to art, as in the work of Orcagna, Pemgino, aiid Angel- 
ico, and the plain country executive noatneas. The executive 
precision ig joined with feeling in Ijconardo, who saw the Alps 
in the distance ; it is totally unaccompanied by feeling in tho 
pure Dutcii schools, or schools of the dead flats. 

g 23. I do not know if any writer on art, or on tho develop- 
ment of national mind, has given his attention to what seems to 
me one of the most singular phenomena in the history . of 
Europe, — the pause of the English and French in pictorial art 
after the fourteenth century. From the days of Henry III. to 
those of Elizabeth, and of Louis IX. to those of Louis XIV., tho 
general intellect of the two nations was steadily on the increase. 
But their art intellect was as steadily retrograde. The only art 
work that France and England have done nobly is that which is 
oentrulized by the Cathedral of Lincoln, andtheSainte Chapelle. 

• In snying this I do not, of course, forget the influence of the sea on ihe 
PiaanB oiul VonetiaiiH ; bul tliut is a, separule subject, and munt be examiacd 
jn tlie next voiume. 
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tr& had at that time {we — French and English— but the French 
rst) the iucontestuble lead among European nations ; no thir- 
Jenth-century work in Italy is comparable for majesty of cou- 
Jeption, or wealth of imaginative detail, to the cathedraia of 
iJhartrea, Rheinis, Rouen, Amiens, Lincoln, Peterborough, AVells, 
or Lichfield. But every hour of the fourteenth century saw 
French and English art in precipitate decline, Italian in stoaTly 
ascent ; and by the time that painting and sculpture had devel- 
><)ped themselves in an approximated perfection, iu the work of 
"Bhirlandajo and Mino of Fesole, we had in France and England 
[> workman, in any art, deserving a workman's name ; notiiing 
!«t skilful masons, with more or less love of tJio picturesque, 
(nd redundance of undisciplined imagination, flaming itself 
way in wild and rich traceries, and crowded bosses of grotesque 
' fure sculpture, and expiring at last in barbarous imitation of 
'ected skill and erring choice of Eenaiasance Italy. 
Glinting could not decline, for it had not reached any erai- 
lience ; the exquisite arts of illumination and glass design had 
led to no effective results in other materials ; tliey themselves, 
incapable of any higher perfection than thoy liad reached in the 
jhirteenth century, perished in the vain endeavor to emulate pic- 
jial excellence, bad drawing being substituted, in books, for 
ifely writing, and opatjue precision, iu glass, for transparent 
nor in any single department of exertion did artists 
Srise of such calibre or class as any of the great Italians ; and 
t all the while, in literature, vie wore gradually and steadily 
Mvancing in power up to the time of Shakespero ; the Italians, 
a the contrary, not advancing after the time of Dante. 
g 24. Of course I have no space here to pursue a question 
^nch as this ; but I may state my belief that one of the conditions 
involved in it was the mountain influence of Italian scenery, in- 
ducing a disposition to such indolent or enthusiastic reverie, us 
could only express itself in the visions of art ; while the coni- 
ratively flat scenery and severer climate of England and France, 
ntering less enthusiasm, and urging to more exertion, brought 
practical' and rational temperament, progressive in 
pllcy, science, and literature, but wholly retrograde in art; 
o say (for great art may be properly so defined), iu the 
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§ 95. in. Ill admitting tbie, we seem to involve the soppo 

iition tliat muuntiun iutlueQco is either unfuvuruble or inoseen- 

titti to lilvmry [uiwcr ; bnt for this also the moantjiiti influence 

ill glill necessary, onlj in a subordinate degree, lb 

pioniiiainK nn is tniD, indeed, thiit tho Avon is uo mom 

rarj power. j(,„t_ m,j tliat the hills Tuuiid tlie vale of Stratford 
»ro not sublime ; true, moreover, that the cantons Berne or Uri 
have never vet, bo far as I know, produced a great poet ; but 
neither, on tho other hand, has Antwerp or Amsterdam, And, 
I believe, the natural scenery which will be found, on the whol^ 
proiinctive of most literary intellect is that mingled of hill au< 
pinin, as alt available tight is of flame and darknegs ; the flain9 
being the active element, and the darkness the tempering one. 

§ 2(S. In noting such evidence aa bears upon this subject, thi 
reader must always rememljer that tho mountains are at an no* 
fair disadvantage, in bcing-mtich out of the way of the masses ol 
men employed in intellectual pursuits. The position of a city 
dictated by military necessity or commercial convenience ; 
rises, floiirishee, and absorbs into its activity whatever leading 
intellect is in the Burroiindingpopulation. The persons who ara 
able and desirous to give their children education naturally 
resort to it ; the best schools, the best society, and tlie etrongesi 
motives assist and excite those bom within its walls ; and youth, 
after youth rises to distinction out of its streets, while among thft 
blue mountains, twenty mites away, the goatherds live and die 
in unregarded lowliness. And yet this is no proof that the 
mountains have little effect upon the mind, or that tlie street! 
have a helpful one. The men who are formed Ijy the schools,. 
and polished by tho society of the capital, may yet in many ways 
have their powers shortened by the absence of natural scenery} 
and the mountaineer, neglected, ignorant, and unambitious 
may have been taught things by tho clouds and streams which 
he could not have learnedin a college, or a coterie. 

§ 27, And in reasoning about the effect of mountains we are 
therefore under a difficulty like that which would occur to us il 
we had to determine the good or bad effect of light on tht 
human constitution, in some place where all corporal exercise 
was necessarily iu partial darkness, and only idle people lived in 
the light. The exercise miglit give an advantage to ,theoccu* 
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wntB of the gloom, but we should neither be justified in there- 
e denyiugthepreciouanessof light in general, nor the necessity 
o the workers of the few raya tlie.y possessed ; and thus I sup- 
tose the hills around Stintford, uud sucli glimpses as Shakespere 
lad of sandstone and pines in Wiirwickahire, or of chalk cliffs 
n Kent, to have been essential to the development of his 
^nius. This supposition can only be proved false by the rising 
tf a Shakespcre at Rotterdam or Bergen-op-Zoom, which I think 
lot probable ; whereas, on the other hand, it is contirmed by 
nyriads of collateral evidences. The matter could only be tested 
(y placing for half a century the British universities at Keswick, 
(iid Beddgelert, and making Grenoble the capital of France ; 
lUt if, throughout the history of Britain and France, we con- 
rast the general invention and pathetic power, in ballads or 
egends, of the inhabitants of the Scottish Border with thoso 
nanifested in Suffolk or Essex ; and similarly tho inventive 
Kiwer of Normandy, Provence, and the Bearnois with that of 
Jhampagne or Picardy, we shall obtain some convincing evi- 
Iflnce respecting the operation of hills on the masses of man- 
cind, and be disposed to admit, with less hesitation, that the 
5)parent Inconsistencies in the effect of scenery on greater 
minds proceed in each case from specialities of education, acci- 
l original temper, which it would be impossible to 
bllow out in detail. Sometimes only, when the original resem- 
ilance in character of intellect is very marked in two individ- 
lak, and they are submitted to definitely contrary circumatan- 
\s of education, an approximation to evidence may be obtained. 
hus Bacon and Pascal apiiear to be men naturally very similar 
. their temper and powers of mind. One, born in York 
ouee. Strand, of courtly parents, educated in court atmos- 
ihere, and replying, almost as soon as he could speak, to the 
|neen asking how old he was — ^" Two years younger than Your 
llajesty's happy reign !" — has the world's meanness and cun- 
ling engrafted into his intellect, and remains smooth, serene, 
men tho si as tic, and in some degree base, even with all his sincere 
levotioii and universal wisdom ; bearing, to the end of life, the 
ikeness of a marble palace in the street of a groat city, fairly 
fcmiahed within, and bright in wall and battlement, yel 
( in places ahout the foundations. The uther,._bai'n o^. 
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Clprmont, in Aiivei^c, nnder the Hbadov of the Puyde Ddme, 
tlioDgii taken to I'aris itt eight jeura old, rotaina for ever the ini' 
prcKii of \ui birth pIiiTO ; pureuiag natural philosophy with tbu 
sttmo Tviii )U Biicon, ho returns to hia own mouiilttins to put< 
himBolf undor their tutvlugp, nnd by their help tii-st discovers 
the givut relations of tho Diirt)\ and the air : Btriick ut last with 
mortal disease ; gloomy, enthusiaatic, and suporatitiouB, with a 
cotiscienoo burning like lava, and inflexible like iron, the oloiida 
gather abont tho majesty of him, fold after fold ; and, with liia 
spirit bnried iu ashes, and rent by earthquake, y^t fruitful of 
true tlionghC and faithful atfeclion, he standi tike that mound of 
desolate scoria that crowns the hill rangos of his native land, 
witli its sable summit far in heaven, and its foundationa green 
with the ordered gai-den and the trellised vino. 

§ 28. When, however, our inquiry thus branches into tho 
successive analysis of individual characters, it is time for na to 
leave it ; noting only one or two points respecting Shakeapere, 
whom, I doubt not, the reader was surprised to Bud left out of 
all our comparisona in tlie preceding volume. Ho seenia to have 
been Bent uascntially to take universal and equal grjisp of tlie 
/jumfffi nature ; and to have been removed, therefore, from all 
influences which cowld in the least warp or bias his thoughts. 
It was necessary that he should lean wo way ; tliat he should 
contemplate, with absolute equality of judgment, the life of the 
court, cloister, and tavern, and be able to sympathize bo com- 
pletely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together with hia 
personal identity, even of his eonacienco, as he casts himself into 
their hearts. lie must be able to enter into the soul of Palstafl 
or Shylock with no more bcusb of contempt or horror than Ful- 
stafl or Shyloek themselves feel for or in themselves ; otbeinnse 
his own conscience and indignation would make him nnjnat to 
them ; he would turn aside from something, miss somo good, or 
overlook some essential palliation. Ha must be utterly with- 
out anger, utterly without puri>osc ; for if a man lias any seri- 
ous purpose in life, that which runs counter to it, or is foreign 
to it, will be looked at frnwninglyor cirelesaly by him, Shake- 
spere was forbidden of Heaven to have any pliiim. To lio any 
gooil or gel any good, in the common sense of good, was not to 
he within his permitted range of work. MiA, <£<«&- ^m^.^' 
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founding of institntions, tba preaching of doctrines, or tho re- 
pression of abuses. Neither he, nor the sun, did on any morn- 
ing that they rose together, receive charge from thoir Maimer 
couoeruiiig sitcli things. They were both of them to ehiue on 
tbe evil and good ; both to behold nnoffendedly all tbat was 
ron the earth, to bum uuappalled njiou the spears of kings, 
Ed nndiadaining, upon the reeds of the river. 

g 29. Therefore, so far as nature had influence over the early 
filing of this man, it was essential to his perfectness that the 
rare Bhonld be quiet. No mountain passions were to he 
pwed in him. Inflict upon him but one pang of the monastic 
science ; cast upon him but one cloud of the mounUiii 
a ; and his serenity had been gond for ever — his cfjuity — 
nflnity. You. ^¥ould have mado another Dante of him ; and 
■"that he would have erer uttered about poor, soiled, and frail 
inanity would have been the quarrel between Siiion and 
1 of Brescia, — speedily retired from, as not worthy a man's 
fering, nay, not to be heard without heavy fault. All your 
yalstaffs, Slenders, Qnicklys, Sir Tobys, Lances. Touchstones, 
and Quinces would have been lost in that. Shakespero could be 
allowed no mountains ; nay, not even any supremo natural 
beauty. He had to be left with his kingcups and clover ; — pan- 
gies — the passing clouds — the Avon's ilow— and tho undulating 
hills and woods of Warwick ; nay, ho was not to love oven these 
in' any exceeding measure.lost it might make him in the leash 
pverrate their power upon the strong, full-fledged minds of men, 
he makes the quarrelling fairies concerned about them ; poor 
lost Ophelia find some comfort in them ; fearful, fair, wise- 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good will and good 
hostess-ship to them ; and one of the brothers of Imogen confide 
his sorrow to them, — rebuked instantly hy his brother for 
" wench-like words ;*" but any thought of them in his mighty 



" Willi fairest flowers 
While summer lasts, nini I live here, Fidole, 
I'll sweeten thy siiil grave. Thou siialt uot lack 
The flower that's like thy faee— palu primrose, nor 
The aaurtd liarehell— like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
-jOul^weeteaed oot tby breath. The rmMuck. would 
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men I do not Hod : it \a not uaiially m the nature of eucb men 
and if he had loved the lluwcrs lliu leiut better himself, he vroulcEl 
aiiaiiredly have been oSi'ndfd ut thie, and given a botunical torn 
of miud to Coiaar, or Otbello. 

§ 30. And it is even among the moet onrious proofs of tbo 
iioco^ity to all high imugiuation that it should paint straight 
fruiii tlio life, tliat he has not given such a turn of mind to some 
vif liJB great men ; — Henry tho Fjfth, for instance. Donhtlesa 
umic of my readers, having been itccustoincd to hear it repeated 
thoughtlessly from mouth to mouth that Shakespero conceived 
the Bpirit of all ages, were as much oJfuuded as surpriaed at my 
saying that he only painted human nature as he saw it in hli 
own time. They will tiud, if they look into his work closely, il 
much untiqiiurianism us they do geography, and no more. Tb( 
commonly received notions about tho thinga that had been, 
Shakoflpere took as he found them, animating them with pui 
human nature, of any time and all time ; but inquiries into tin 
minor detail of temporary feeling, he despised as utterly as 
did maps ; and wheresoever the temporaiy feeling was in any 
wise contrary to that of hia own day, he errs frankly, and painlt 
from his own time. For instance in this matter of love ol 
flowers ; we Jiave traced already, far enough for pur general pup 
poses, tho mcdtEevoJ interest in them, whether to bo enjoyed ii 
the fields, or to bo used for types of ornamentation in dress. 1 
ShakfBpcre had cared to enter into the spirit even of the early 
fifteenth century, he would assuredly have marked this aSectioi 
in some of his knights, and indicatt^d, evm theu, in heroic tfii 

With rharilablu bill brlug' lliea all tliis : 
Tea, and furred (noss befiirtes, wheu flowers are none. 
To winter-ground tliy corse. 
Ghii. I'rilliee, have done, 

And do noli play in nentli-l ike words with that 
Which ia so serious. " 
Imogen herself, afLerwords in deeper paKiitMi, will i^va weeds — not flp 
era — and something more : , 

" Aiid when 
With wUdwood leavea, nnd weeds, I have strewed hi? jtcave, 
And on it said a century of prayers. 
Buch us I cjin, twice o'er, I'll weep, and sifili, 
Aad,,leoving Boliia service, follgw ygu." 
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pera, the peculiar respect for loTcliness of (Ireaa whicli we find 
constantly in Btiote. But he could not do this ; he hitd not 
seen it in real life. In hia time dress had become an affectation 
and absurdity. Only fools, or wise men in their weak moments, 
showed mnch concern about It ; and tho facts of human nature 
which appeared tohimgeneralin the matter were the soldier's dis- 
lin, and the coxcomb's care of it. Ilence Shakespere's good 
bldicr is almost always in plain or battered armor ; even the 
leech of Vernon in Henry tlie Fourth, which, ua far aa I re- 
mber, is the only one that bears fully upon the beauty of 
sr, leans more upon tho spirit and hearts of men — " bated, 
eagles having lately bathed ;" and has an nndor-current of 
^ht oontcmpt running through the following line, " Glitter- 
b; in golden coats, like images ;" while tlio beauty of the yonng 
ntially the beauty of fiery and perfect youth, 
Iflwering as mnch to the Greek, or Roman, or Eliaabethan 
fcight as to the mediseval one ; whereas the definite interest in 
Bior and dress ia opposed by Shakespere in the French (mean- 
l to depreciate them), to the English rude soldierlineas : 

Tut. Ilinve the best iirmor in the world, Woiili] it werodayl 
I Orl. Ton litive na excellent armor, but Itt ray liorse haye hia due, " 

And again : 
" My lord constable, the armor that I saw in ynur tcmt to-uight, are tliosa 

Siile Henry, half proud of his poorness of array, speaks of 
mortal splendor scornfnlly ; the main idea being still of its 
ting a gilded show and vanity — 

" Our giiynesB and tmr gill arc all besmirched," 

18 essentially Elizabethan. Tho quarterings on a knight'a 

sliicld, or the inlaying of his armor, would never have been 

thought of by him aa mere " gayness or gilt " in earlier days. * 

L^^ like manner, throughout every scale of rank or feeling, from 

^H " If tho reader Uiiuks that iu Henry the Fifth "a time tho Elizabethan 

^^nmper might already have been mat) i real iuj; itaelf, let him cDm[iare the 

English herald'a speech, act 3, aceno 2, of King John ; and by way of spfci- 

men of Shakespere's historical care, or regard of mediaeval character, thu 

large use of ardUery la tba previou 
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that of the French koighta down to FalstalT'a " I looked he 
should have sent ine two-and- twenty yards of satin, as I am 
true knight, and be sends me security !" care ior dreea is always 
considered by Sliakeapcro as contemptible ; and Mrs. Quickly 
distJiiguishcs herself from a tnic fairy by her aoHcitude to scour 
tliB chairs of order — and " each fair instalment, coat, and several' 
crest ;" and the association iu lier mind of the flowers in tl 
fairy rings with the 

" Sapphire, pearl, imd rich emhroidery, 
Huckhil Iwilow fair kniglitlioocl's bending kneu ;" 

while the true fairies, in field simplicity, are only anxious to 
" svFcep ilie dust behind the door ;" and 

" Witli Uiis field dew consecrate, 
Evtry sevenil chamljer lilesB 
Tlirougli Ihls pftliicc wlIJi sweet pi'iice," 

Note the expreseimi " Field dew consecrate." Shakeepcre loved' 
courts and camps ; hut ho felt that Bacrodneas and peace were ii 
the dew of the t'leliis only, 

§ 31. There is another respect iu which he was wholly inca. 
jHiblu of entering into (he spirit of the middle ages. Ho had c 
great art of any kind around him in his own country, and was, 
consequently, jnst as powerless to conceive the genei'aj iafinencc 
of former art, as a man of the most inferior calibre. Thereforfl 
it was, that I did not care to quote his authority i-espeoting tb< 
power of imitation, in the second chapter of the precedinj 
volume. If it had been needful to add his testimony to that tr 
Dante {given in § 5), I might have quoted multitudes of paa 
sages wholly coneurring with that, of which the " fair Portia'^ 
counterfeit," with the following lines, and the implied ideal ol 
Bculpture in the Winter's Tale, are wholly unans«-erable in< 
stances. Bat Shakespere's evidence in matters of art la as n 
as the range of Elizabethan art in England, and resolves itseli 
wholly into admiration of two things, — mockery of life (as ii 
this instance of Hcrmione as a statue), or absoluto splendor, a 
a the close of Romeo and Juliet, where the notion of gold as thi 
chief HOnrce of dignity of aspect, coming down to ShakesperS 
times of tiie Field of the Cloth of Gold, and, as I a ~ 
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before, strictly Elizabethan, would interfere seriously with the 
pathos of the whole passage, but for the sense of sacrifice im- 
plied in it : 

" As rich^hsM Romeo by his lady lie 

Poor sacrifices of our enmity. '* 

§ 32. And observe, I am not giving these examples as proof 
of any smallness in Shakespere, but of his greatness ; that is to 
say, of his contentment, like every other great man who ever 
breathed, to paint nothing but what he saw ; and therefore giv- 
ing perpetual evidence that his sight was of the sixteenth, and 
not of th(3 thirteenth century, beneath all tlie broad and eternal 
humanity of his imagination. IIow far in these modern dajs, 
emptied of splendor, it may be necessary for great men having 
certain sympathies for those earlier ages, to act in this different- 
ly from all their predecessors ; and how far they may succeed in 
the resuscitation of the past by habitually dwelling in all their 
thoughts among vanished generations, are questions, of all prac- 
tical and present ones concerning art, the most difficult to 
decide ; for already in poetry several of our truest men have set 
themselves to this task, and have indeed put more vitality into 
the shadows of ^ho dead than most others can give the presences 
of the living. Thus Longfellow, in the Golden Legend, has 
entered more closely into the temper of the Monk, for good and 
for evil, than ever yet theological writer or historian, though 
they may have given their life's labor to the analysis : and, 
again, Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence he writes 
of the Middle Ages ; always vital, right, and profound ; so that 
in the matter of art, with which we have been specially con- 
cerned, there is hardly a principle connected with the mediasval 
temper, that he has not struck upon in those seemingly 
careless and too rugged rhymes of his. There is a curious in- 
stance, by the way, in a short poem referring to this very sub- 
ject of tomb and image sculpture ; and illustrating just one of 
those phases of local human character which, though belonging 
to Shakespere^s own age, he never noticed, because it was spe- 
cially Italian and un-English ; connected also closely with the 
influence of mountains on the heart, and therefore with our im- 
mediate inquiries. I mean the kind of admiration with which 
a southern artist regarded the stone he worked in ; and the pride 
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which populace or priest took in the possession of precious moun- 
tain substance, worked into the pavements of their cathedrals, 
and the shafts of their tombs. 

§ 33. Observe, Shakespere, in the midst of architecture and 
tombs of wood, or freestone, or brass, naturally thinks of gold as 
the ))C8t enricliing and ennobling substance for them ; — in the 
midst also of tlie fever of the Renaissance he writes, as everyone 
else did, in praise of precisely the most vicious master of that 
school — Giulio Romano ; but the modern poet, living much in 
Italy, and quit of the Renaissance influence, is able fully to 
enter into the Italian feeling, and to see the evil of the Renais- 
sance tendency, not because he is greater than Shakespere, but 
because he is in another elpment, and has seen other things. I 
miss fragments here and there not needed for my purpose in the 
passage quoted, without putting asterisks, for I weaken the 
poem enough by the omissions, without spoiling it also by 
breaks. 

" The Bishop orders his toinb in 8t, Praxed^s Church. 

** As here I lie 
In tins state chamber, dying by degrees, 
Hours, and long hours, in the dead night, I ask, 
Do I live — am I dead ? Peace, peace, seems all • 
St Praxed's ever was the church for peace. 
And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know ; 
Old Gandolf * cozened me, despite my care. 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the comer south 
He graced his carrion with. 
Yet still Tny niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o' the epistle side, 
And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats ; 
And up into the aery dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam's sure to lurk. 
And I shall fill my slab of basalt there, 
And 'neath my tabernacle take my rest. 
With those nine columns round me, two and two. 
The odd one at my feet, where Auselmf stands ; 
Peach-blossom marble all. 
Swift as a weaver's shuttle fleet our years : 

* The last bishop. 

+ His favorite son ; nominally his nephew. 
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^an goeth to the grave, and where is he ? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons ? Black — 

*Twas ever antique-black* I meant ! How else 

Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 

Some tripod, thj'^rsus, with a vase or so, 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan, 

And Moses with the tables . : . but I know 

Ye mark me not ! What do they whisper thee, 

Child of my bowels, Anselm ? Ah, ye hope 

To revel down my villas while I ^asp. 

Bricked o'er with beggar's mouldy travertine. 

Which Gandolf from his tomb-lop chuckles at I 

Nay, boys, ye love me — all of jasper, then 1 , 

There's plenty jasper somewhere in the world — 

And have I not St. Praxed 's ear to pray 

Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts. 

That's if ye carve my epitaph aright. 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, TuUy's every word. 

No gaudy ware like Gandolf *s second line — 

TuUy, my masters ? Ulpian serves hu need. " 

§ 34. I know no other piece of modern English, prose or 
poetry, in which there is so much told, as in these lines, of the 
Renaissance spirit, — its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hy- 
pocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good 
Latin. It is nearly all that I said of the central Renaissance in 
thirty pages of the ** Stones of Venice " put into as many lines, 
Browning's being also the antecedent work. The worst of it is 
that this kind of concentrated writing lieedS so much solution 
before the reader can fairly get the good of it, that people's 
patience fails them, and they give the thing up as insoluble ; 
though, truly, it ought to be to the current of common thought 
like Saladin's talisman, dipped in clear water, not soluble alto- 
gether, but making the element medicinal. 

* " Nero Antico" is more familiar to our ears ; but Browning does right 
in translating it; as afterwards ** cipoUino" into " onion- stone. " Our 
stupid habit of using forei^'n words without translation is continually losing 
us half the force of the foreign language. How many travellers hearing the 
term ** cipoUino" recognize the intended sense of a stone splitting into con- 
centric coats, like an onion ? 
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g 35. It is intere«tiiig, hy the way, with respect to thie lov 
of etunt-s in the ttuliun nitixl, ta consider the difToronco neceBs^ 
tatcd in tlio KnpliBh temper merely by tlie general doniestic 
of wuod iu^tctid of murble. In tliut old i^lmkofpcriiin Euglan^ 
men must Imve ronderod a grateful homage to their out forest^ 
ill the sense of all that they owed to thuir goodly timbers in tl» 
wiiinseot and furniture of the rooms they loved heat, when th 
blue of the frosty midnight was contrasted, in the dark dia 
mouda of the lattice, with the glowing brown of the warm, fira 
lighted, crimson -tapca tried wallti. Not less would an Italiai 
look with a grateful regard on the hdl summits, to which hi 
owed, in the scorching of his summer noonday, escape into lb 
murble corridor or crypt palpitating only with cold and smooth 
variegation of the unfevered mountain veins. In some sort, i 
both in our stubbornness and ourcomfort, we not unfitly describ 
ourselves typically us Hearts of Oak, the Italians might in thei 
strnngo and variegated mingling of piisaiou, like purple color 
with a cruel Btornnosa, like whito rock, truly describe thomselTe 
as Uearts of Stone. 

g 3G. Into this feeling about marble in domestic use, Shaka 
spore, having seen it even in northern luxury, could partly c 
ter, and marks it in several passages of his Italian plays. But i 
the reader still doubts his limitation to his ovm experionoe in a 
subjects of imagination, let him consider how the removal Iron 
mountain influence in his youth, so necessary for the perfectioi 
of his lower human sympathy, prevented him from ever render; 
ing with any force the feelings of the mountain anchorite, c 
indicating in any of his monks the deep spirit of monasticisxa 
Worldly cardinals or nuncios ha can fathom to the uttermost 
but where, in all his thoughts, do we find St. Francis, or Abhfl 
Samson ? The " Friar " of Shakesperc'a plays is almost t 
only stage eonvoutionalism whichhe admitted ; generally nothi 
ing more than a weak old man who lives in a cell, and has 1 
rope abont hia waist. 

g 3?. While, finally, in such slight allusions as he makes U 
nionntain scenery itself, it ia very curious to observe tho a 
rate Hniitatiou of his sympathies to such things as he hM 
known in his youth ; and his entire preference of human inteP 
est, and of courtly and kiiiglv Jignitica to tjjo nobleness of 
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hills. This is most marked in Cymbeline, where the term 
*' mountaineer'* is, as with Dante, always one of reproach ; and 
the noble bir^h of Arviragus and Guiderius is shown by their 
holding their mountain cave as 

*• A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 
A prison for a debtor ;" 

and themselves, educated among hills, as in all things contemp- 
tible : 

** We are beastly ; subtle as the fox, for prey ; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat : 
Our valor is to chase what flies ; our cage 
We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird." 

A few phrases o^cur here and there which might justify the 
supposition that he had seen high mountains, but never imply- 
ing awe or admiration. Thus Demetrius : 

*' These things seem wrnaU and indktinguUlidble, 
Like far-off mountaviSy twmed into dauds, ' ' 

''Taurus snow," and the "frosty Caucasus,'' are used merely 
as types of purity or coh^ ; and though the avalanche is once 
spoken of as an image of pnwer, it is with instantly following 
depreciation : 

** Hush on his host, a.'^ doth the melted snow 
Upon the valleys, wha«^ low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit an'\ void his rheum upon.*' 

§ 38. There was only one (hing belonging to hills that 
Shakespere seemed to feel as noble — the pine tree, and that was 
because he had seen it in Warwickshire, clumps of pine occa- 
sionally rising on little sandstone n'ounds, as at the place of 
execution of Piers Gaveston, above the lowland woods. H© 
touches on this tree fondly again and again. 

** As rough, ^ 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rxd'st wind. 
That by his top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to the vale." 

'* The strong-based promoptory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked «| 
The pine and cedar." 
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Wliore nolo liis obwrrance of tite peculiar hortzantal roots of tl 
pine, spurred ux it is by them like the claw of a bird, und portl] 
propped, as the luguilltm by tboae rock promontories at thei 
iiaaes which I ha*e always calkil tlieir spurs, this obeervance 
the pine'fl strength and acimal-like ^aep being the chief 
for liis riioosing it, above all other trees, for AriePs prisoni 
Again : 

" Toil may hs WOll forMil Ihc mountiiiD pines 
Tu waj; llii'ir LIj^li Ui\w, and In makt! no noise 
Wlien liiry ani (rcttoii with tlie Kusta of huiiven," 

And ycl again : 

" Bui wbun, from tmdvr tliis lorrcBlrlal ball, 
He flrra tho iimuil lupH of lUv uuetprn piucs." 

We may jndge, by tlio imprpBaion winch this single leatnn 
of hill scenery seems to have made on Shokespere's mind, 
because be had Been it in his youth, how his whule tempLT woul 
have been changed if he had lived in a more sublimo conntry; 
und how essential it was to his power of con teni plat iou of man- 
kind that he should bg removed from the sterner inHuencpBoi 
nature. For the rest, eo f ar as Shakespere's work boa imperfeo 
tions of any kind, — the trivialness of many of his adopted plot 
for instanc-'G, and the comparative rarity with which ho admitE 
the ideal of an enthusioetio virtue lu-iaing out of principle ; 
tue being with him for the most part founded simply on thi 
affections joined with inherent purity in his wonncii o 
manly pride and honor in hip men ;• — in a word, whatever HU 

* I mean that Btiokesperc almost always implies a toltil difference i| 
nalart l)etween one human buiiijc and unother ; («ui liiiing from ihe Mrtk 
pure auJ olTt^ctJoDate, another hose and cnit'I ; uud he displays c ~ ' ' 



Bpliere, aa having- ihe 
tho government or cLuuge of i 
be no qne«tlon that in the mai 
still, the' other form of virtue c 
as I recollect, taken much noti 
humanity, Shakosporo joiiwd i 

that of the ancients. He is distiDguished from Dante eminently liybU 
ways dwelling on last causes instead of first causes. Daiiitc invnrlBt 
points to tlie moment of the soul's choice which fixed its fate, to thci instiut 
if the day when it read no farther, or determined to £ivo bad ndvicQ 



dove, wolf, or Hon. never much impljfi^ 
iture l)y any external principle. Tbero OH 
i be is right in tills view of human naiumj 
xs exist occasionally, and was never, ss tU 

of by him. And witii lliis stem view pj 
oE Fatn, closely 
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terenae, involring inferiority, there exigts betwcea him and 

Danle, in hia conceptiona of the relation, between this world and 

be next, we may partly trace as we did the difference between 

lacon and Pascal, to the leea noble ohariicter of the scenes 

round him in hia youth ; and admit that, though it was neces- 

Bary for hia special work that he should be put, as it were, on a 

level wicli his race, on those plains of Stratford, we ahould see 

this a proof, instead of a negation, of the mountain 

iwef over liuman intellect. For breadth and perfectneaa of 

mdescending sight, the Sbakesperian mind stands alone ; but 

ascending sight it ia limited. The breadth of grasp is innate ; 

.e stoop and slightnesa of it waa given by the circumatancea of 

ene ; and the difference between thoao careless maequea of 

lathen gods, or nnbelie^ed though mightily conceived viaiona 

fairy, witch, or risen spirit, and the earnest faith of Dante's 

ision of Paradise, ia the true measure of the difference in infla- 

ice between the willowy banks of Avon, and the purple hilla of 

mo. 

§ 39, Onr third inquiry, into the inflaence of mountains on 
imestic and military character, was, we said, to bo deferred ; 
ir this reason, that it is too much involved with the considera- 
aa of the influence of simple rural life in un mountainous dis- 
ieta, to be entered upon with advantage until we have ex- 
nined the general heanty of vegetation, whether lowland or 
ountainous. I hope to parsue this inquiry, therefore, at ths 
oae of the nost volume ; only desiring, in the meantimoj to 



I. Bui Rhiikeapcra nlwnj^ lenns on tlis force of Fate, as it urges 
le final evil ; and dwclU witli infinite bitterness on the puwur of the 
%icked, and [he inllnitudeof result dependent seemingly on htlle things. A 
ool brings the last piece of news from Verona, n:id the deanat lives of its 
nolil? houses are lost ; the^ might have been saved if the sacristan liad not 
Btumliled tiA he walked, Othello mislays his handkerchief, and there re- 
mains nothing for him hut dcalh. JIamlct gets hold of Ihe wrong foil, and 
reat ia ailenoo. Edmund's runner is a. moment loo late at the prison, and 
fcalher will not move nt Cordelia's Upa. Salisbiiry n moment too late at ^ 
lower, and Atlhur lies on the stones dead. Ooneril and lago have on 
whole, in this world, Bhakespcre sees, much of their own way. though 
r pome lo n had end. It is a pin liml Death pierces Ihe king's foitresa 
til with : and Carelessness and FoUy ait accplred and dreadful, side by side 
1th the pin-armed eketelon. 
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liriiig oaD or two points c^oiinocted with it uiidvr the considefa- 
tioii oF uur Euglifih tnivellen. 

g 40. Kor, it will bo romcmberod, we lirst entered on this 
eul)ji.H:l iit order to obtiiin some diitn ae to the possibility of a 
I'i-a*;t iciil Iduul in Swiss life, currespiindcnt, in some measure, to 
tlic pwticul idml of the same, which su Itirgely eetertiiina the 
Europciin public. Of which poaaibility, I do not think, after 
wliiit WD hiivo oven already seen of the trae effect of mounUins 
on the human mind, there is any reason to doubt, even if that 
ideal had not been presented to us already in some measure, in 
the older life of the Swiss republics. But of its possibility, mw- 
der prcKfitt circumstances, there is, I grieve to say, tho deepest 
reason to doubt ; and that tho more, because the question is not 
whethor the mountaiuuor can bo raised into » happier life by the 
help of the active nations of the plaine ; but whether he can yet 
bo protected from tlie infection of tho folly and vanity of those 
nations. I urged, in Ihe preceding chapter, some consideratioa 
of what might be aecomplislied, if we chose to devote to the 
help what wo now devote to tho mockery of the Swiss. But I 
would that the enlightened population of Paris and London 
were content with doing nothing; — that they were satisfied 
with expenditure upon their idle pleasures, in their idle way; 
and would leave the Swiss to their own mountain gloom of uu- 
advancing independence. I believe that every franc now spent 

■ by travellers among the Alps tends more or less to the under- 
mining of whatever special greatness there is in tho Swiss char- 
actor ; and the persons I met in Switzerland, whose position 
and modes of life rendered them best able to give me truo infor- 
mation respecting the 'present slate of their country, among 
mn ny causes of national deterioration, spoko with chief fear of the 
influx of English wealth, gradually connecting all industry with 
the wants and ways of strangers, and inviting all idleness to de- 
pend upon their casual help ; thus gradually resolving tho an- 
cient consistency and pastoral simplicity of the mountain life inb) 
the two irregular trades of innkeeper * and mendicant. 

I 

* Not \h<i old bospitable inokeeper, who honorod hia gueaCa and waa hon- 
ori'd liy iheni, than ivlioni 1 do no] knoTv a ntors useful or worthy character i 
liut Mic; iiiidtTD iimkeepcr, proprieloruf a buUcJing in lUe ahnpe of a factory, 
uiilkiDi; up Iliroe Luadrcd Iwds ; nlio neceaearlly regorik \us guests In tlM 
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I 41, I could say much on this Euhject if I had uny hope of 
doing good by aiiyirig anything. But I have none. The influx 
Df foreigners into SwitKerland must.necossarily be greater every 
year, and the greater it is, the larger, in the crowd, will be the 
jaiajority of persons whose objects in travelling will be, firat, to 
jet as fast aa possible from place to place, and, secondly, at 
BTery place whei-e they arrive, to obtain the kind of acconimoda- 
tion and amusement to which they are acenstoraed in Paris, 
jondon, Brighton, or Baden. Railroads are already projected 
(onnd the head of the Lake of Geneva, and through the town of 
fribourg ; the head of the Lake of Geneva being precisely and 
-ately the one spot of Europe whose character, and influence 
iiman mind, are special ; and unreplaceable if destroyed, no 
IBther spot resembling, or being in any wise comparable to it, in 
its peculiar way : while the town of Fribourg ia in like manner 
" e only mediaeval mountain town of importance left to ua ; In- 
ipruck and such others being wholly modern, while Fribourg 
yet retains much of the a-apcct it had in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth-centuries. The Talloy of Chamouni, another spot also 
Unique in its way, is rapidly being turned into a kind of Cre- 
Diome Gardens ; and I can see, within the perspective of but 
few years, the town of Lucerne consisting of a row of symmetri- 
cal hotels round the foot of the lake, its old bridges destroyed, 
a iron one built over the Heusa, and an acacia promenade car- 
lied along the lake-shore, with a German band playing under a 
e temple at tlie end of it, and the enlightened travellers, 
representatives of European civilization, performing before" the 
Alps, in each afternoon summer sunlight, in their modern 
manner, the Danco of Death. 

g 43. All this is inevitable ; and it has it-s good as well as Its 
rvil side. I can imagine the zealous modernist replying to me 
iUiat when all this is happily accomplished, my melancholy peas- 
ants of the valley of Trienfc will be turned into thriving shop- 
beepers, the desolate streets of Sion into glittering thorough- 
fares, and the marshes of the Valais into prosperous market- 
gardens. I hope so ; and indeed am striving every day to con- 
live more accurately, and regulate all my efforts by the expeeta- 
[ht of Numbers 1, 3, 3 — 300, and is too often felt or iipprcliundod by llietn 
|]f as & presidiug ioSuence of ei 
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tion of, tlie aUite ol aociety, not now, I anppose, ranch more 
than twenty ypuru in advance ol na, when Europe, having s»tiB- 
factohiy ofTaeiid all inemon»ls of the paat, and reduced itself to 
the likeausd of America, or of any other new country (only with 
less room for'oxortion), shall tvcgin to consider what is next to 
bo done, and to what newness of arts and interests may best be 
devoted the wealth of its marts, and the strength of its miilti- 
tudea. Which anticipations and eBtiinates, however, I have 
nevLT been able, as yet, to carry out with any cIcurucsB, being 
always arrested by the confused notion of a necessity for soli tudo, 
disdain of buying and selling, and other elements of that old 
mediaeval and mountain gloom, a§ in some way conueuh^d with 
the efforts u[ nearly all men who haTC either seen far iato the 
destiny, or been much helpful to the sonls, of their race. Ajid 
the grounds of this feeling, whether right or wrong, I hope to 
analyze move fully in the next volume ; only noting, finally, in 
this, one or two points for the consideration of those among us 
with whom it may sometimes become a queetion, whether they 
will help forward, or not, the turning of a sweet, mountain 
valley into an abyss of factory -stench and toil, or the carrying 
of a line of traffic through some green place of shepherd soli- 
tude. 

§ 43. For, if there be any truth in the impression which I 
have always felt, and just now endeavored to enforce, that the 
mountains of the earth arc its natnral oathodrals, or natural al- 
tiirs, overlaid with gold, and bright with broidercd work of 
flowers, and with their clouds resting on them as the smoko of a 
continual sacrifice, it may surely be a question with some of us, 
whether the faibles of the moneychanger, however, fit and com- 
mendable they may he as furniture in other places, are precisely 
the thing which it is the whole duty of man to get well set up 
in the mountain temple. 

§ 44._ And perhaps it may help to the better determination 
of this question, if we endeavor, for a few patient moments, to 
bear with that weakness of our forefathers in feeling an atre for 
the hills ; and, divesting ourselves, as far as may be, of onr 
modern experimental or exploring activity, and habit of regard* 
ing mountains chiefly as places for gymnastic exercise, try to 
understand the temper, not indeed altogether exemplary, hqt 
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yet having certain truths and dignities in it, to which we owe 
the founding of tlie Benedictine and Carthusian cloisters in tlio 
thin Alpine air. And ihia monkisli temper wo may, I suppose, 
best understiind by considering the tispoet under which moun- 
tains are represpoted in the Monk's book, I found that in my 
late Jecturea, at Edinburgh, I gave great offence by su|iposing, 
or implying, that scriptural expressions could have any force as 
bearing upon modern practical qucBtions ; so that I do not now, 
nor shall I any more, allude to such expressions aa in any wise 
necessarily bearing on the worldly business of the practical Prot- 
estant, but only as necessary to be glanced at in order to un- 
derstand tho temper of those old monks, who had the awkward 
habit of understanding the Bihle literally ; and to get any little 
■good which momentary sympathy with the hearts of a largo and 
earnest class of men may surely bring to ns, 

g 45. The monkish view of mountains, then, already alluded 
to,* was derived wholly from that Latin Vulgate of theirs ; and, 
epeaking as a monk, it may perhaps be permitted me to mark 
the 8(goific:iucc of the earliest mention of mountains in the 
Mosaic books ; at least, of those in which some Divine appoint- 
ment or command ia stated roapecting them. They are first 
brought before us as refuges for God's people from the two 
judginents of water and fire. Tho ark rests upon t!ie " moun- 
tains of Ararat ;" and man, having passed through that great 
baptism unto death, kneels upon the earth first whore it ia near- 
est heaven, and mingles with the moimtaiD clouds the smoke of 
his sacrifice, of thanksgiving. Again: from the midst of the 
first judgment by fire, tho command of the Deity to His ser- 
rrant ia, " Escape to the mountain ;" and the morbid fear of the 
bills, which flUa any human mind after long stay in places of 
luxury and sin, is strangely marked in Lot's complaining reply : 
"I cannot escape to the monntain, lest some evil take me." 
The third mention, in way of ordinance, is a far more solemn 
' Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar off," 
" The Place." the Mountain of Myrrh, or of bitterness, chosen 
to fulfil to all the seed of Abraham, far ofi and near, tho inner 
iDioaniug of promise regarded in that vow : " I will lift up mine 
^es unto the hills, from wifence cometh mine help," 
*Td m. Chap. J 
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And tho fourth is the delivery of tlie law on Sinai. 

§ 4C. It suemeil, tJien, to the munks, thut the mountains 
were appointed by their Maker to ho to niim, refuges from Judg- 
ment, signH of Redemption, iukI ulbtrsof Saac till cat ion and obe- 
dience ; and they saw them afterwards connected, in the miu- 
ner tlie most touching and gracious, witli the death, after hi; 
taak had heen accomplished, of the firet anointed Priest ; the 
death, in like manuer, of Uio first inspired Lawgiver ; and, last- 
ly, wilJi tho assumption of liia office hy the Eternal Priest, Law- 
giver, and Saviour. 

Observe tho connection of these three events. Although the 
time of tho deaths of Aaron and Moses was hastened by God's 
displeasure, wo have not, it seems to me, tho slightest warrant 
for concluding that the manner of their deaths was iiitcnded to 
bo grievous or dishonorable to tbom. Fur from this ; it can- 
not, I tliink, be doubted that in the denial of the permission to 
enter tho Promised Land, ihc whole punishment of their sin 
was included ; uiid that us far as regarded tlie manner of their 
deaths, it must have been appointed for n y Master in 

all tenderness and love ; and with full up f nobling the 
close of their service upon tlio earth. I n h a seemed to 
us more honoruhio that both should lia u m ted to die 

beneath the shadow of tho Tabernacle, h ga i of Israel 

watching by their side ; and all whom tliey loi ed gathered 
together to receive tho last message from t!ie lips of the meek 
lawgiver, and the last blessing from t!ie prayer of the anoiuled 
prieet. Uiit it was not thus they were permitted .to die. Try 
to realize that going forth of Aaron from the midst of tho con- 
gregation. Ho who hud so often done sacrifice for tlieir sin, 
going forth now to offer up hia own spirit, lie who had stood, 
amQng them, between tlio dund and the living, and had seen the 
eyes of all that great multiLude turned to him, that by hia inter- 
cession their breach might yet be drawn a moment more, going 
forth now to meet the Angel of Death face to face, and deliver 
himself into lus hand. Try if you cannot walk, in thought, 
with those two brothers, and the son, as they passed the outmost 
tents of Israel, and turned, while yet the dew layround about tho 
camp, towards the slopes of Mount Uor ; talking t.ugether for 
tiie last time, as step ^y b/us^, 'Oaisy laU iba ataaper riaJng ot Bw j 
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ika, and hour after hour, beneath the ascending eun, the hori- 
■n grew broiider aa they climbed, and all the folded hills of 
one by one subdued, showed amidst their hollows in 
of noon, the windings of that long desert journey, now 
>t last to close. But who shall enter into the thoughts of the 
igh Prieafc, as hia eyo followed those paths of ancient pilgrim- 
id, through the silence of the arid and endless hills, 
Itretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole history of 
forty years was unfolded before him, and the mystery of 
own miiiistriea revealed to him ; and that other Holy of 
iolies, of which the mountain peaks were the altars, and the 
mntflin clouds the veil, the firmament of his Father's dwell- 
ig, opened to him still more brightly and infinitely as he drew 
learer his death ; until at last, ou the shttdeless summit, — from 
im on whom ain was to bo laid no more^from him, oo whose 
heart tho names of sinful nations were to press their graven fire 
no longer, — the brother and the son took breastplate and cphod, 
And left him to bis rest. 

There is indeed a secretnesa in this calm faith and 
leep restraiut of sorrow, into which it is difficult for us to 
enter ; but the death of Moses himself ia more easily to be con- 
ceived, and had in it circumstances still more touching, as far 
as regards tho influGneo of the externa! scene. For forty years 
Moses had not been alone. Tho care and burden of all the peo- 
ple, the weight of their woe, and guilt, and death, had been 
upon him continually. The multitude had'been laid upon him 
if he had conceived tliem ; their tears had been hia meat, 
ight and day, until he had felt as if God had withdrawn His 
.vor from him, and he had prayed that he might bo slain, and 
it BOO his wretchedness.* And now, at last, the command 
i, " fiet thee up into this mountain." The weary hands 
had been so long stayed up against the enemies of Israel, 
it lean again upon the shepherd's staff, and fold themselves for 
B ahephord'e prayer — for the shepherd's slumber. Not strange 
his feet, though forty years unknown, the roughness of the 
re mountain-path, as he climbed from ledge to ledge of 
.barim ; not strange to his aged eyes the scattered clusters of 
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the mountain herbage, and the broken slmdows of the cliffs, in- 
dented far aoroaa the silence of uninhabited ravines ; scenes 
sncb as those among which, with none, as now, beside him but 
God, be had led his flocks go often ; and which he had left, haw 
painfully ! taking upon him the appointed power, to make of 
the fenced city a wilderness, and to till the desert with songs of 
delirerance. It was not to embitter the last hours of hialifi 
that Qud restored to him, for a day, the beloved solitudes hft 
had lust ; and breathed the peace of the perpetual hills around 
him, and cast the world in which he hud labored and sinned far 
beneath hia feet, in that mist of dying blue ;— ail sin, all wan- 
dering. Boon to be forgotten for ever ; the Dead Sea — a type at 
God'fl anger understood by him, of all men, most clearly, who 
had seen the earth opeu her mouth, and the sea his depth, to 
overwhelm the companies of those who contended with hia MW- 
ter — laid waveless beneath him ; and beyond it, the fair hills of 
Jndah, and the soft plains and banks of Jordan, purple in the 
evening light aa with the blood of redemption, and fading ia 
their distant fulness into mysteries of promise and of love. 
There, with his unabated strength, hia undimmed glance, lying 
down upon the utmost rocks, with angels waiting near to con- 
tend for the spoils of his spirit, he pnt o3 hia earthly armor. 
We do deep reverence to hie companion prophet, for whom the 
chariot of fire came down from heaven ; but was his death less i 
noble, whom hia Lord Himself buried in the vales of Moah, 
keeping, in the aecr^ts of the eternal counsels, the knowledge of 
a sepulchre, from which he was to be called, in the fulness ot 
time, to talk with thai Lord, upon Hcrmon, of the death that 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem ? 

And lastly, let ua turn our thoughts for a few moments ta 
the cause of the reaurrection of these two prophets. We are all 
of us too much in the habit of passing it by, aa a thing mysticfil 
and inconceivable, taking place in the life of Christ for soma 
purpose not by us to bo understood, or, at the best, merely as a 
manifestation of His divinity by brightness of heavenly light, 
and the ministering of the spirits of the dead, intended t 
strengthen the faith of His three chosen apostles. And in this, 
as in many other events recorded by the Evangelists, we lose 
half the meaning and evade the practical power upon ourselve^ 
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by never accepting in its fulncaa the idea that our Lord waa 

* perfect man," " tcmpt«(I in all things like as we are," Our 
preachers are continually trying, in all manner of subtle ways, 

J explain ihe iiaion of the Divinity with the Manhood, an o.t- 
slunatioa wbicli certainly involves first their being able to 
.U-scribe the nature of Deity itself, or, in plain words, to com- 

)icliond God. They never can esplain, in any one particular, 
;Iie union of the natures ; they only succeed in weakening the 
!aith of their hearers as to the entireness of either. The thing 
ihoy have to do is precisely the contrary of this — to insist upon 
the entirenesa of both. We never think of Christ enough as 
God, never enough as Man ; tJie instinctive habit of our minds 
being always to miss of the Divinity, and the reasoning and en- 
forced habit to misa of the Humanity. Wc are afraid to barhor 
in our own hearts, or to utter in the hearing of others, any 
thought of our Lord, aa hungering, tired, sorrowful, having a 
human soul, a human will, and affected by events of human life 
AS a finite creature is ; and yet ouo half of the eliiciency of Ilia 
btonement, and the whole of the efficiency of His example, 
^peud on His having been this to the full, 

§ 48, Consider, therefore, the Transfiguration as it relates 

) the human feelings of our Lord. It waa the first definite 
;>roparation for His death. He had foretold it to His disciples 
lix days before ; tlieu takes witJi Htm the three chosen ones 
. high mountain apart." From an osceeding high 
mountain, at the first taking on Him the ministry of life, Ho 
uid beheld, and rejected the kingdoms of the earth, and their 
flory : now, on a high mountain. He takes upon Him the miu- 
fatry of death. Peter and they that were with him, us in Oetli- 
emaue, were heavy with sleep. Christ's work had to be done 
Aone. 

The tradition is, that the Mount of Transfiguration was the 
nmmit of Tabor ; but Tabor is neither a high mountain, nor 
ras it in any sense a mountain " apart ;" being in those years 
joth inhabited and fortified. All the immediately preceding 
ainistriea of Christ had been at Cesarea Philippi. There is no 
loentioQ of travel southward in the six days that intervened 
between the warning given to His disciples, and the going up 
i) the ^Wi. What other hill could il be than the southward 
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sloiM) of that goodly tnoutitatn, IIcrinoD, which is indeed the, 
centre of all the Promigod Land, from the entering in of; 
Hamiitli nnto the river of Egypt; the mount of fruitfulDess, i 
from which the springs of Jordan descended to the valleys of 
Israel. Along its mighty forest avennes, until the grass grew 
fair with the monntjiin lilies, His feet daahed in the dew of Her- 
mon, lie must have gone to praj His first recorded prayer ahout, 
death ; and from the ateep of it, before He knelt, could see to , 
the Bonth all the dwelling-place of the people that had sat in 
darkness, and seen the great light, the land of Zabaloii and of 
Naphtali, Galilee of the nations ; — could see, even with His 
human sight, the gleam of that lake by Capernaum and Chora- 
sin, and many a place loved by Him, and vainly ministered to, 
whose house was now left nnto them desolate ; and, chief of all, 
far in the utmost blue, the hills above Nazareth, sloping down 
to His old home : hills on which yet the stones lay loose, that 
had been taken up to cast at Uim, when He left them for ever. 

g 49. " And fts he prayed, two men stood by him. " Among 
the many ways in which we miss the help and hold of Scripture, 
none is more subtle than our habit of supposing that, even as 
man, Christ was free from the Fear of Death. How could He 
tlien have been tempted aa we are ? since among all the trials of 
the earth, none spring from the dust more terrible than that 
Fear. It had to be borne by Him, indeed, in a unity, which we 
can never comprehend, with the foreknowledge ef victory, — as 
His sorrow for Lazarus, with the consciousness of the power to 
restore him ; hat it had to be borne, and that in its full earthly 
terror ; and the presence of it is surely marked for us enough by 
the rising of those two at His side. When, in the desert. He 
was girding Himself for the work of lite, angels of life came and 
ministered unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is gird- 
ing Himself for the work of death, the minisfcrants come to Him 
from the grave. 

But from the grave conquered. One, from that tomh nnder 
Abarim, which His own hand had sealed ho long ago ; the other 
from the rest into wliich he had entered, without seeing corrup- 
tion. There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and spake of His 
decease. 

Then, when the piayei i& ended, the task aooe|>t«d, &aAi 
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^^hnse the star paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full glory 
^Bltdls upon Him from heaven, and the testimony is borne to his 
1 everlartiug Sonahip and power. " Hear ye him." 

If, in their remembrance of these thing?, and in their 
endeavor to follow in tlie footsteps of their Master, religioua 
Men of by-gone days, closing themselves in the hill solitudes, 
pbrgot sometimes, and sometimes feared, the duties they owed 
r> the active world, we may perhaps pardon them more easily 
a we ought to pardon ourseWes, if we neither seek any influ- 
B for good nor suhrait to it unsought, in scenes to whieh 
iiuB all the men whose writings we receive as inspired, together 
nth their Lord, retired whenever they had any task or trial laid 
Don them needing more than their usual strength of spirit. 
■or, perhaps, should we have unprofitably entered into the 
Bind of the earlier ages, if among our other thoughts, as we 
ptch the chains of the snowy monntains rise on the horizon, 
S fihould sometimes admit the memory of the hour in which 
ifeeir Creator, among their solitudes, entered on His travail for 
the salvation of our race ; and indulge the dream, that as the 
flaming and trembling mountains of the earth seem to he the 
monuments of the manifesting of His terror on Sinai, — these 
pure and white hills, near to the heaven, and sources of all good 
to the eartli, are the appointed memorials of that Light of His 
Uercy, that fell, anow-like, on the Mount of Transflguratioo. 
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I. MoDEBN Grotesque. 
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The reader may perhaps be somewhat confused hy the differ- 
ent tone with which, In various passages of these volumes, I liava 
Bpoken of the dignity of Expression. He must remember that 
there are three dietiuct schools of expression, and that it is im- 
possible, on every occasion whea tho term is used, to repeat the 
definition of the three, and distinguish the school spoken of. 

There ia, first, tho Great Expreaaional School, consiatiug of 
the sincerely thoughtful and affectionate painters of early times, 
masters of their art, aa far as it waa known in their days. Or- 
cagna, John Bellini, Pemgino, and Angelico, are its leading 
masters. All the men who compose it are, without exception, 
colorista. The modern Pre-Rapha^lites belong to it. 

Secondly, the Psoudo-Expreasional School, wholly of modem 
^development, consisting of men who have nerer mustered their 
^rart, and are probably incapable of mastering it, but who hope to 
^nnbstitiite sentimpnt for good painting. It is eminently charac- 
^^hrized by its contempt of color, and may be most definitely 
^^pstinguished as the School of Clay, 

^f Thirdly, the Grotesque Espreasional School, consisting of 
men who, having peculiar powera of observation for the stronger 
signs of character in anything, and sincerely delighting in them, 
lose sight of the associated refinements or heantica. This school 
is apt, more or less, to catch at faults or strangenesses ; and, 
aaaociating its powers of observation with wit or malice, pro- 

k duces the wild, gay, or satirical groteaqoe in early sculpture, and 
fa modern times, our rich and various popular caricature, 
I I took no note of this branch ol art \ii tt«i t\uv'5\&^ 
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nrot«fiqu« Ideal ; partly becanso I did not wish to disturb the 
reader's mind in our exaniinHtion of the great imaginatire gro- 
tesquc, and also because I did not foel able to givo a distinct ac- 
count of tUi» branch, having never thoroughly considered the 
powers of eye and hand involved in its finer examples. But 
assuredly men of strong intellect and fine sense are found among 
tlie ciiHcaturistd, and it is to tlieni that I allude la saying thab 
the most subtle expression is often attained by " slight studies ;" 
vhilo it is of the pseudo-expresaioualist, or " high art" school 
that I am speaking, when 1 say that exprosaion may "some- 
times be elaborated by the toil of the dull ;" in neither case 
moaning to depreciate the work, wholly different in every way, 
of the great expressional schools. 

I regret that J have not been able, us yet, to examine with 
care the powers of mind involved in modern caricature. They 
are, however, always partial and imperfect ; for the very habit 
of looking for the leading lines by the smallest possible number 
of which the expression may be attained, warps the power of 
getieral attention, and blunts the perception of the delicacies o£ 
the entire form and color. Not that caricature, or exaggoratioa 
of points of character, may not be occasionally indulged in by 
the greatest men — as constantly by Leonardo ; but then it wiU. 
be found that the caricature consists, not in imperfect or Tio- 
lent drawing, but in delicate and perfect drawing of stranga 
and exaggerated forma quaintly combined : and even thus, I be- 
lieve, the habit of looking for such conditions will be found in- 
jurious ; I strongly suspect its operation on Leonardo to hava 
been the increase of his non-natural tendencies in his higher 
works, A certain acknowledgment of the ludicrous element is 
admitted Jn corners of the pictures of Veronese — in dwarfs or 
monkeys ; but it is never caricatured or exaggerated. Tintoret 
and Titian hardly admit the element at all. They admit thd 
noble grotesque to the full, in all its quaintness, brilliancy, and 
awe ; but never any form of it depending on exaggeration, par- 
tiality, or fallacy,* 

I believe, therefore, whatever wit, delicate apprecidtion of 
ordinary character, or other intellectual power may belong to 
the modem masters of caricature, their method of study for ever 
• Compare Stones ot "VcnXce, -^oV. ivi. dbap. ill, § 
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incapacitat^g tliem from passing 'beyond a certain poiut, and 
either reaching any of the perfect forms of art tliemselvea, or 
understanding them in othors. Generally speaking, their 
power is limited to the use of the pen or pencil — they cannot 
touch color without discomlituro ; and even those whoao work is 
of higher aim, and wrought habitually in color, aro prevented 
by their pursuit of piquant expression from nnderstanding 
noble expression. Leslie furnishes several curious examples of 
this defect of perception in his lato work on Art ; — talking, for 
instance, of tho " insipid faces of Francia." 

On the other hand, all the reitl masters of caricature deserve 
honor iu this respect, that their gift is peculiarly their own — in- 
nate and incommunicable. No teaching, no hard study, will 
ever enable other people to equal, in' their several ways, tho 
works of Leech or Cruikshank ; whereas, the power of pure 
drawing ia communicable, within certjiin limits, to every one 
who has good sight and iudustry. I do not, indeed, know how 
far, by devoting the attention to points of character, caricaturist 
Bkill may be laborjonsly attained ; but certainly the power is, in 
the masters of the school, innate from their childhood. 

Farther. It is evident that nrnuy Bubjecta of thought may 
be dealt with by this kind of art which are inapproachable by 
any other, and that its influence over the popular mind must 
always be great ; hence it may often happen that men of strong 
purpose may rather express themselves in this way (and con- 
tinue to make such expression a matter of oarneac study), than 
tnrn to any less influential, though more dignified, or even 
more intrinsically meritorious, branch of art. And when the 
powers of quaint fancy are associated {as is frequently the case) 
with stern understanding of the nature of evil, and tender 
human sympathy, there results a bitter, or pathetic spirit of 
grotesque, to which mankind at the present day owe more thor- 
ough moral teaching than to any branch of art whatsoever. 

In poetry, the temper ia seen, in perfect manifestation, in 

le works of Thomas Hood ; in art, it ia found both in various 

'orks of the Germans, — their finest, and their least thought of ; 

and more or less in the works of George Cruikshank,* and in 

• Taken all in all, Ihe works of Cruikshank liave the moat aterling valua 

of say beloD^g to Ihia class, produced in Eugliuid. 
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maay of the illustrntionB of our popniar journals. On the 
whole, the most impressive examples of it, ia poetry and in art, 
whiclt I remomber, are the Songof the Shirt, and the woodcuts 
of Alfred Hethcl, before spoken of, A correapoadent, thougli 
oourgor work appeared some little time back in Punch, namdj, 
the " General Pevrier turned Traitor." 

The receptioQ of the woodcnt last named was in several, 
respects a curious test of modern fueling. For the sake of tho 
general reader, it may be well to state the occasion and charac- 
ter of It. It will be remembered by all that early in the winter 
of 1854-5. BO fatal by its inclemency, and by our own improvi- 
dence, to our army in the Crimea, the lato Emperor of Russia 
Baid, or was reported to have said, that " his best commanders, 
General January and General Febniary, were not yet come." 
The word, if ever spoken, was at once base, cruel, and blaa- 
j)hemou8 ; base, in precisely reversing the temper of all true sol- 
diers, so nobly instanced by the son of Saladin, when he sent, at 
the very instant of the discomfiture of hia own army, two horsea 
to Creur de Lion, whose horse had been killed under him in the 
muloe ; cruel, inasmuch as he ought not to have exulted in the 
thought of the death, by slow suffering, of brave men ; blas- 
phemous, inasmuch aa it contained an appeal to Heaven of 
which he knew the hypocrisy. He himself died iu February; 
and the woodcut of which I s^wak represented a skeleton in sol- 
dier's armor, entering his chamber, the driven sleet white on its 
cloak and crest ; laying its hand on his heart as he lay dead. 

There were some points to be regretted in the execution of 
the design, hut the thought was a grand one ; the memory of 
the word spoken, and of its answer, could hardly in any more 
impressive way have been recorded for the people ; and I believs 
that to all persons aecnstomeil to the earnest forms of art, it 
contained a profound and touching lesson. The notable thing 
was, however, that it offended all persons iioi in earnest, aa3 
was loudly cried out against by the polite furmalisro of society, ' 
This fate is, I believe, the almost inevitable one of thoroughly 
genuine work, in these days, whether poetry or painting ; hut 
wliat added to the singularity in this case was that coarse heart- 
lessncas was even more offended than polite heartlessnesa. 
Thus, Blackwood's Magazine, — which from the tinic tbaj^.^ith, 
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ice, judgment, and tenderaesa peculiarly iU own, it bid tlie 
fiyiiig Kouts "back to hia gallipotB,"* to that in vhiuh it 
partly arrested tlic liiat efEorta, and ahortenod the life of Turner, 
hud with an infallible instinct for the wrong, given what pain it 
could, and withered what strength it could, in every great 
that was in anywise within ita reach ; and had made 
Uelf, to the ntmoBt of its power, frost and disease aI the 
■Cart to the most noble spirits of England, — took upon itself 
t be generously offended at this triumphing over the death 
mi England's enemy, because, " by proving that he is obhgod 
' undergo the common lot of all, hia brotherhood is at 
e reasserted." t Ho waa not, thou, a brother while lio was 
e? or 18 our brother's blood in general not to he acknuwl- 
ed by ua till it rushes up against ua from the ground ? I know 
hat thia la a common creed, whether a peculiarly wise or Chris- 
pan one may he doubted. It may not, indeed, be well to tri- 
mph over the dead, but perhaps it is less well that the world so 
ten tries to triumph over the living. And as for exultation 

" Thn notice in Blnckwood is still more scurrilous : the circiiuiatikui^o 
( KealB biiviug been brousUt up o surgeon h tlie staple of the jokes of the 
lie ia told ' it is u beLtcr uad wtacr Ih'mg lahaa eturvod upotliecary 
a starved poet," " — Milnei' Life of Keaft, vol. i. p. 200, and compare 
93, 104. It mny perhaps be said thtt I attocb. too much hnportnnce to 
le evil of base criticism ; but those who thiuk ho have never rightly under- 
wood its scope, nor tlio reacli of Uiat Btem sayiog of Johnson's (Idler, No. 3, 
April ^ I 1708} 1 "Little docs lie (who uaxumes the oharacterof a critic) 
Qiinkhow many hnrailcsB men he involves in liis own jruUt, by teaching lliem 
[a without malignity, and to repeat objectiona which they do not 
mland." And truly, not in Uiia kind only, hut in all things whatso- 
r, there is not, to my mind, a more wnful or wonderful matter of thought 
n the power of a fool. In the world's affairs there ia no design so great 
it will take twenty wise men to help it forward a few indiea, 
and a single fool can stop it ; there is no evd so great or so terrible but that, 
after a multitude of counacllora have taken means to avert it, a single fool 
will bring it down. Peatilence, famine, and the sword, aro given into the 
fool's Land as Ibc arrows ioto the hand of the giazit : and it he were fairly 
Efit forth in the right motley, the web of it should be aacltelntti and sablo ; 
the 1>ells on bis cap, passing balls ; his badge, a bear robbed of her whelps ; 
and his bauble, a sexton's spade. 

+ By the way, thia doubt of the possibility of an emperor's death till lie 
fifovei it, is a curious fact in Uie history of Scottish metaphyaiea lu (be uiue- 
teenth century. 



^^V ft fullon foo (tlioagti tliore was none in the mind of the man 
HBb druw tliut monarch dead], it raaj be romembered that tliere 
havo b»jcn worthy [lersoiis, before now, guiity of this great wicfc 
odnoM, — uuji who Iiuve oven fitted the words of their exaltation 
to timbrels, nnd gone forth to eing them in daneca. There ban 
even bw?M those — women, too, — who eould make a. mock at the 
agony of a mother weeping over her lost son, when that eon haA 
been the enemy of their country ; and their mock has been pre- 
served, as worthy to be read by human eyes. " The mothei ot 
SiBora looki'd out at a window, ' Hath lie not bjmkI? ' " I do 
not say this was right, still less that it vraa wrong ; but only 
that it would be well for as if we conld quit our habit of thinlt- 
ing that what we say of tlio dead is of more weight than what 
we aay of the living. The dead either know nothing, or knoT 
enough to despise both us and our insults, or adulation. 

" Well, hut," it is answered, " there will always be this weak-; 
nes8 in our human nature ; we shall for ever, in spite of reason, 
take pleasure in doing funereal honor to the corpse, and writinj 
saeredneaa to memory upon marble." Tlien, if you ore tod* 
tliia, — if you are to put ofE your kindness until death, — whynol^ 
in Ood'a name, put oft also your enmity ? and if you choose td 
write your lingering affections npon stones, wreak also your de- 
layed auger upon clay. This would bu Just, and, in the last 
case, little as you think it, generous. The true baseness is 
the bitter reverse — tho strange iniquity of our folly. Is a 
to be praised, honored, ple.tded for? It might do harm 
praise or plead for him while he lived. Wait till he is desA, 
Is he to be maligned, dishonored, and discomforted? See tha| 
you do it wliilo he is alive. It would bo too ungenerous to 
slander him when he eould feel malico no more ; too contempti-^ 
ble to try to hurt him when ho was past anguish. Make yoar- 
selves busy, ye unjust, yc lying, ye hungry for pain ! Death ii 
near. This is your hour, and the power of darkness. Wait, ys 
just, ye merciful, yc faithful in love I Wait but for a litUe 
while, for this is not your rest. 

" Well, but," it is still answered, " isitnot, indeed, nngenep* 
Diis to speak ill of the dead, since they cannot defend tliem- 
eelves F" 

Why should they 1 If you sipeak ill of tkiim fidBelTj i^ onV 
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■nfl you, not thorn. Those lies of thine will " hurt a mart aa 
fconart," assuredly they will hurt thyself; but that cky, or 
! delivered soul of it, in no a\ ' j. Ajuceau shield, aeven- 
hded, never stayed Jance-thmat aa that turf will, with daisies 
What you say of those quiet ouea ia wholly and utterly 
rorlii'e aSuii and yours. The lie \7iil, indeed, cost itv 
ioper price aud work its appointed work ; you may ruin liviog 
nriada hy iL, — you may stop the progress of centuries by it, — 
a may have to pay your own soul for it, — but as for ruffling 
r of the folded ahroud by it, think it not. The dead 
■TO none to defend them ! Niiy, they have two defenders, 
BTong enough for the need — God, and the worm. 



II. Rock Cleavage. 

T AK well aware how insufficient, and, in some measure, how 

bputable th a o nt \en in the preceding chui>tera of the 

jftvages of the 1 t ryatallinea must appear to geologists. 

nt I had s ttl n good or bad aa they may be, for treat- 

pg the Bubj t n h manner. The flrat was, that conaider- 

sci n f 1 tiat as eminently the science of aspects 

bee Vol, m 01 ai § 43), I kept myao!f iu all my investi- 

lltionB of natu al bj t aa much as possible in the state of an 

binformed p tat f the outside of things, receiving simply 

ibat impr na th t rnal phenomena first induce. For the 

natural tendency of accurate Bcienco ia to make the poaaessor of 

it look for, and eminently see, the things connected with his 

^special pieces of knowledge ; and aa all accurate science must ho 

^Kernly limited, his sight of nature gets limited accordingly, I 

^^Knerved that all our young figure-painters were rendered, to all 

^pptents and purposes, blind by their knowledge of anatomy. 

They saw only certain muscles and bones, of which they had 

learned the positions by rote, but eould not, on account of the 

very prominence in their minds of these bita of fragmentary 

knowledge, see tlio real movement, color, rounding, or any other 

subtle quality of the human form. And I was quite sure that if 

u I examined tho mountain anatomy acientiflcally, I should go 
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wrong, in like manner, touching the external aspects. There*^ 
fore in beginning tho inijuiriea of which the results ure given ii 
the preceding pugos, I clofleil all geologicul books, and set mj"! 
self, aa far as I conid, to see the Alpo in a simple, thoughtlesvl 
aud untbcoriziug manner ; but to see them, if it might be, Uigr^ 
oughly. If I am wrong in any of the statomciits made aftor thr»I 
liiud of examinatiou, the very fact of tliis error 13 an interesting 
one, as showing the kiml of deception wliioh the external a 
peets of hills are calculated to induce in an unprejudiced ob- j 
server ; liut, whether wrong or right, I believe the results I have | 
given are those which naturally would strike an artist, mii . 
ou(/ht to strike hin), just us tlic apparently domical form of tlis 
sky, and radiation of the sun's light, ought to ha markod by bins 
as pictorial phenomena, though the sky is not domica,!, aut 
though the radiation of sunboams is a perspective deceptio 
There are, however, one or two points on which my opinion 
mightsecm mure adverse to the ustiul positions of geologists thai 
they really are, owing to my having left out many guali/yiru 
statemeuta for fear of confusing tlie reader. These I must he^ 
briefly touch upon. And, first, I know that I shall be ques 
tioncd for not having sufficiently dwelt upon slaty cleavi^ 
running transversely across series of buds, and for generally 
epeaking aa if the slaty crystulline rocks were merely dried Iredi 
of micaceous sand, in which the flakes of mica naturally la; 
parallel with the beds, or only at sucli an angle to them as » 
constantly assumed by particles of drift. Now tho reason < 
tliis is simply that my own mountain experience has led 111 
alwayn among rocks which induced such an impression ; thai 
in general, artists seeking for the noblest hill scenery, will alsi 
get among such rocks, and that therefore I judged it beat to M 
plain their structure completely, merely alluding (in Chap. 1 
§ ?) to the curious results of croes cleavage among the softe 
slates, and leaving tlie reader to pursue the inquiry, if he cara 
to do so ; although, in reality, it matters very little to the orti? 
whether the slaty cleavage be across the beds or not, for to liid 
the cleaTage itself is always tho important matter, and the strat 
ification, if contrary to it, is usually so obscure as to be natu- 
rally, and therefore properly, lost sight of. And touching thi 
disputed quoation whether the micaceous arrangements of a 
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amorphic rocks are the refiilts of subs^qneDt crystallization, or 
of aqueons deposition, I had no sf^cial call to speak : the whole 
snhject appeared to me only more mysterious the more I exam- 
ined it ; but my own impressions were alvays strongly for the 
aqueous deposition ; nor in such cases as that of the beds of the 
i Matterhom (drawn in Plate 39>, respecting which, somewhat 
exceptionally, I hare allowed myself to theorize a little, does the 
matter appear to me disputable. 

And I was confirmed in this feeling by De Saussure ; the 
only writer whose help I did not refuse in the course of these 
inquiries. His I received for this reason, — all other geological 
writers whose works I had examined were engaged in the main- 
tenance of some theory or other, and always gathering materials 
to support it. But I fotmd Saussure had gone to the Alps as I 
desired to go myself, only to look at them, and describe them as 
they were, loving them heartily — loving them, the positive Alps, 
more than himself, or than science, or than any theories of sci- 
ence ; and I fotmd his descriptions, therefore, clear, and trust- 
worthy ; and that when I had not visited any place myself, 
Saussnre's report upon it might always be received without 
question. 

Kot but that Saussure himself has a pet theory, like other 
human beings ; only it is quite subordinate to his love of the 
Alps. He is a steady advocate of the aqueous crystallization of 
rocks, and never loses a fair opportunity of a blow at the Hut- 
tonians ; but his opportunities are always fair, his description 
of what he sees is wholly impartial ; it is only when he gets 
home and arranges his papers that he puts in the little aque- 
ously inclined paragraphs, and never a paragraph without just 
cause. He may, perhaps, overlook the evidence on the opposite 
side ; but in the Alps the igneous alteration of the rocks, and 
the modes of their upheaval, seem to me subjects of intense 
difficulty and mystery, and as such Saussure always treats 
them ; the evidence for the original deposition by water of the 
slaty crystallines appears to him, as it does to me, often per- 
fectly distinct. 

Now, Saussure's universal principle was exactly the one on 
which I have founded my account of the slaty crystallines : — 
" ridcle a mon principle, de ne regarder conime des couches, 
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(laiis les montages Gcliieteusos. que les diTisions parallMes 
reiiiUfta dee BcliifiteB dunt elles sont compoa^es." — Voyage, 
g 1747. I know Ihat thia is an arbitrary, and in Botne cases i 
luaurcdly false, principle ; bnt the assamption of it hy De Sat 
snro proveB all that I want to prove, — namely, that the beds 
the elatj cryEtallinee are in tlie Al]>a in so large a plurality of J 
Btanccs corroGpondent in direction to their folia, as to indue 
even a cuntious rc-osoner to assume such oorrespondenco to 
nuivereal. 

Tho next point, however, on which I ahaU be opposed, is i 
on which 1 Bpoak with far less confidence, for in thia Sanasin 
himsDlf is against me, — namely, the parallelism of the ht 
eloping nn dor the Mont Blanc, Saussare states twice, §§ 65i 
677, that they are arranged in tho form of a, fan. I can on] 
repeat that every measurement and every drawing I made 1 
Chaniouni led mo to the concluBions stutM in tlie ttixt, and sc 
leave the subject to bettor iaTcstigators ; thia one fact being i 
disputable, and the only one on which for my purpose it 
necessary to insist, that, whether in Chamouni the beds be rod 
ant or not, to an artist's eye they are nsually parallel 
throughout the Alps no phenomenon is more constsmt than th 
rounding of surfaces across the extremities of beds sloping onl 
wards, as seen in my plates 37, 40, and 48, and this cepeciaQ 
in tho most majestic mountain masses. Compare De Satiesui 
of the Grimsel, § 1712 ; " Toujonra il est bien rcmarquable qii 
ces feuiilets, vertieaux au aommet, s'inclinent cnsuite, comme 4 
Chamouni, contra Ic dehors do la moutagne :" and again of the 
granite at Guttannen, g 1679 : " Ceacouehea ne aont pas tout-a- 
fait vertieales; ellea a'appnyent nn peu contre le Nord-Est, on, 
comme a Chamouni, contre le dehors de la montagne." Again, 
of tho " qnartz micacfi" of Zuniloeli, § 1723 : " Ces rochera sont 
en couches h. peu prtss vertieales, dont les plana conrent du 
Nord-Est au Sud-Ouest, en s'appuyant, suivant Vumge, contrs 
restorieur de la moutagne, on contre la valine. " Again, on tba 
Pass of the Gries, | 1738 : •' Le rochor prAsente dea couehos 
d'un scliiste micac^ rayo commo uno dtofEo ; commo de I'aiitrB 
c6ti5 ils Biirplombent TOra le dehors do la montagne." Without 
referring to other passages I think Sausauro'a simple won' 
" auivaut I'usage," are enough to justify my statement ii 
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Chnp. SIT. § 3 ; only the reader must of course always remem- 
ber that every conceivable position of beds takes place in the 
Alps, and all I moan to assert generally is, tliat wbere the 
masses are most enormous and impressive, and formed of slaty 
crystalline rocks, there the run of the beds up, as it were, from 
within the mountain to its surface, will, in all probability, be- 
come a notuhle feature in the scene as regarded by an artist. 
One somewhat unusual form assumed by horizontal beds of slaty 
crystallinea, or of granite, is described by Saussnre with unusual 
admiration ; and the passage is worth extracting, as bearing on 
the terraced ideal of rocks in the middle ages. The scene is in 
the Val Formazza. 

" Indupendamment de rint(5r6t quo ees couches pr^sentent 
an g^ologistc sous un nombre de rapports qu'il aeroit trop long 
el peut-etre inutile do d(5tailler, elles presontent meme pour le 
Rieiatre. un auporho tubleau. Je n'ai jamais tu de plus beaux 
Bpchers et distrihu6s en plus grandes masses ; ici, blancs ; la, 
^■oircis par les lichens ; hi, points do ces belles coulenrs varices, 
^He nous admirions an Grimsel, et entremel^s d'arbres, dont les 
^Bis couronnent le falte dc la montagne, et d'autres sent ini^gale- 
^Kent jetes sur lea corniches qui en separcnt les couches. Vera 
^K ba^ de la montagne I'oeil se repose sur de beaux vergers, dans 
^ne prairies dont le terrein est inegal et varii!, et sur de magni- 
^Knes chiktaigniers, dont les branches I3tenduc3 ombragent les 
^RlcherB contrc le^quels ila croiaacnt. En general, ces granite en 
BouclieB horizontalca rodent ce pays charmant ; car, quoiqu'il j 
^Et, commc je Fai dit, dca couches qui forment des saillies, 
Hependant elles sont pour I'ordinaire arrangSes en gradina, on 
^K(> grandos aeslses posdea en rcculoment les unes derriere les 
^utres, et lea hords de cos gradina aont couvorta de la plus belle 
^fcrdure, el d'arbres distributia de la maniore la plus pittorcsque. 
H^n voit c mnie dea montagnes trea-i51ev6es, qui ont la forme do 
Ktiia de aucre, et qui sont entour^es et eouronniSea juaqu'a leur 
^ninmet, de guirlandes d'arbres assis aur les intorvalles des 
^Muches, et qui forment I'effet du monde le plus aingnlier." — 
^Fof/affts, § 175S. 

K Anotlier statement, which I made generally, referring, fop 
Hhoso qnahfications which it ia so difficult to give without con- 
Busing the reader, to this appendix, waa that of the usually 
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greater hardness of the tops of mountains as compared wi 
their flanks. My own experience among the Alps has famish 
me with few exceptions to this law ; but there is a very interei 
iug one, according to Saussure, in the range of the Furca d 
Bosco. (Voyages, § 1779.) 

Lastly, at page 186 of this volume, I have alluded to tl 
various cleavages of the aiguilles, out of which one only has bee 
explained and illustrated. I had not intended to treat the snl 
ject so partially ; and had actually prepared a long chapter, ei 
plaining the relations of Ave different and important systems o 
cleavage in the Chamouni aiguilles. When it was written, how 
ever, I found it looked so repulsive to readers in general, and 
proved so little that was of interest even to readers in particu- 
lar, that I cancelled it, leaving only the account of what I 
might, perhaps, not unjustifiably (from the first representation 
of it in the Liber Studiorum) call Turner's cleavage. The fol- 
lowing passage, which was the intEoduction to the chapter, may 
serve to show that I have not ignored the others, though I 
found, after long examination, that Turner's was the principal 
one : — 

*' One of the principal distinctions between these crystalline 
masses and stratified rocks, with respect to their outwardly ap- 
parent structure, is the subtle complexity and number of ranks 
in their crystalline cleavages. The stratified masses have always 
a simple intelligible organization ; their beds lie in one direc- 
tion, and certain fissures and fractures of those beds lie in other 
clearly ascertainable directions ; seldom more than two or three 
distinct directions of these fractures being admitted. But if 
the traveller will set himself deliberately to watch the shadows 
on the aiguilles of Chamouni as the sun moves round them, he 
will find that nearly every quarter of an hour a new set of cleav- 
ages becomes visible, not confused and orderless, but a series of 
lines inclining in some one definite direction, and that so posi- 
tively, that if he had only seen the aiguille at that moment, he 
would assuredly have supposed its internal structure to be alto- 
gether regulated by the lines of bed or cleavage then in sight. 
Let him, however, wait for another quarter of an hour, and he 
will see those lines fade entirely away as the sun rounds them ; 
and another set, perhaps quite adverse to them and vxaavxT^d^Vj 
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lying in another direction, will as gradually become visible, to 
die away in their turn, and be succeeded by a third scheme of 
structure. 

" These ' dissolving views ' of the geology of the aiguilles 
have often thrown me into despair of ever being able to give any 
account of their formation ; but just in proportion as I became 
aware of the infinite complexity of their framework, the one 
great fact rose into more prominent and wonderful relief, — thafc 
through this inextricable complexity there was always mani- 
fested some authoritative principle. It mattered not at what 
hour of the day the aiguilles were examined, at that hour they 
had a system of structure belonging to the moment. No con- 
fusion nor anarchy ever appeared amidst their strength, but an 
ineffable order, only the more perfect because incomprehensible. 
They differed from lower mountains, not merely in beiug more 
compact, but in being mol-e disciplined. 

**For, observe, the lines which cause these far-away effects 
of shadow, are not, as often in less noble rocks, caused by real 
cracks through the body of the mountain ; for, were this so, it 
would follow, from what has just been stated, that these 
aiguilles were cracked through and through in every direction, 
and therefore actually weaker, instead o? stronger, than other 
rocks. But the appearance of fracture is entirely external, and 
the sympathy or parallelism of the lines indicates, not an actual 
splitting through the rock, but a mere disposition in the rock to 
split harmoniously when it is compelleJl to do so. Thus, in the 
shell-like fractures on the flank of the Aiguille Blaitiere, th' 
rock is not actually divided, as it appears to be, into successive 
hollow plates. Go up close to the inner angle between one bed 
of rock and the next, and the whole ihass will be found as 
firmly united as a piece of glass. There is absolutely no cracr: 
between the beds, — no, not so much as would allow the blade of 
a. penknife to enter for a quarter of an inch ; * but such a sub- 

♦ The following extract from my diary refers to the only instance in 
which I remember any appearance of a spring, or welling of water through 
inner fissures, in the aiguilles. • 

" 20th August. Ascended the moraine till I reached the base of Blai 
ti^re ; the upper part of the moraine excessively loose and edgy ; covered 
with fresh snow ; the rocks were wreathed in mist, and a light sleet, com 
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tlfi <IiApoRitinn to symmetry of fraotaro in the Tieart of the solid 
rock, that the nest ihnnderbolt which etrikes on that edge of il 
will rend away k Khell-shaped fragment or series of fragraenta ; 
and will cither break it eo as to continue the line of one of tht 
rsiating sides, or in some other line pnrallel to that. And yet 
Ihia resolvednces to break into Bhell-shapcd fragments ninniog 
north luid south is only chuntct eristic of the rock at this spo^ 
and at uortain other spots whore similar circumstaQces havfl 
bronght out this [wciiliar humor. Forty yards farther on it will 
l)G equally determined to break in auother direction, and noth- 
ing will persuade it to the conti-ary. Forty yards farther it will 
•change its mind again, and face its beds round to another quar- 
ter of the compass ; and yet all these alternating caprices a 
ciich pHJ-ta of one mighty continnous caprice, which is onlj 
masked for a time, as threads o( one color are in a patterned 
stuff by threads of another ; and thus from a distance, precisely 
the same cleavage is seen repeated again and again in diSereab 
places, forming a systematic structure ; while other groups ol 
cleuvoges will become yisible in their turn, either as we change 
onr place of observation, or as the sunlight changes the direc 
tion of its fall." 

One part of these rocks, I tliJnk, no geologist interested in. 
this snbjert should pass without examination ; viz., the Mttle 
spur of Blaitierc drawn in Plate 29, Fig. 3. It is seen, as thero 
shown, from the moraine of the Charmoz glacier, its summit 
bearing s. 40" w. ; and its cleavage bed leaning to the left or 
8.E., against the aiguille Blaitifire. If, however, we go down to 
the extremity of the rocks themselves, on the right, we shall 

poeed of small grains at kneaded snow, kept beating ia my face : 
bitler fiold too, thotiah Hie lliernionketer was at 43°, but the wind K 
Iliat of on Engliab De<^(3inlx;r thaw. I got to tlic base of tlie aiguille, hosr- 
evur, one nt the most grand and Hwaeping blla of granite I have ever S 
a siohII gurgling streamlet, escaping from a fissure nnl wide enough to let 
in my Imnd, made n strange hollow ringing in the coropael roek, and o 
welling out over its ledges with the sound, and Buccessive wave, of w 
out of n narrow-necked botOe, coveriug the rock with ice (which must bavfl^ 
been fniien there last night) two inches thick. 1 levelled the Breveo top,. 
aod fouiii) it a little beneath me ; the Charmoi; glacier on the left, sni ~ 
from the moraine in broken frugmentB of nev&, and swept back under 1 
duk walls of the Chamioz, lost io clouil." 
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jElnd that all those thick beams of rock are nctaally mton into 
vertical timbers by other cleiivago, Hometimes bo fine as to look 
dmost slaty, directed straight e.e., against the aiguille, as if, 
Ontiniied, it would saw it throngli aad through ; finally, cross 
he spur and go down to the gliicier below, between it and the 
jguille dn Plan, and the bottom of the spur will be found pre- 
inting the most splendid mossy surfaces, through which the 
Tie gneissitie cleavage is faintly ti'oceable, dipping at right 
ngles to the beds in Fig. 3, or under the Aiguille BlaitiiSre, t!ms 
Jncurring with the beds of Ija CSte. 

I forgot to note that the view of this Aiguille Blaitinre, given 
I Plate 39, was taken from the station marked q in the refer- 
ace figure, p. 163 ; and the sketch of the Aiguille du Plan at 
, 187, from the station marked r in the same figure, a highly 
tteresting point of observation in many respects ; while the 
lourse of transition from the protogiue into gneiss presents 
nore remarkable phenomena on the descents from that jioiiit r 
a the Tapia, t, than at any other easily accessible spot. 

Various interesting descriptions of granite cleavage "will be 
onnd in De Sausstire, chiefly in his accounts of the Uriaisel and 
t, Gothard, TJie following summary of his obaervations on 
beir pOBitions of beds (Itli), may servo to show the reader how 
tmg I should have detained him if I had endeavored to give a 
escription of all the attendant phenomena : — " II est aussi bien 
orieux de voir cea gneiss, et ces gi-anits veines, en couches ver- 
icmlcsA Guttannen ; mdlang^es d' horizon tales et de verticales 
n liituteraar ; toutes verticales au Grimse! et au Grifia ; toutea 
orizontalea dans le Val Formazza, et enfin pour la troisienie 
m verticales i la sortie dos Alpcs i l'ent»^e du Lac Majeur." 



III. Logical Education. 

Ik the Preface to the third volume I alluded to the eonvic- 
m, daily gaining ground upon me, of the need of a more accn- 
ately logical education of our youth. Truly among the most 
pitiable and practically hurtful weaknosaes of the modern Eng- 
lish mind, its usual inaiiiiity to grasp the connection betw 
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any two ideas which have elements of opposition in them, as 
well as of connection, is perhaps the chief. It is shown with 
singular fatality in the vague efforts made by our divines to 
meet the objections raised by free- thinkers, bearing on the 
nature an(i origin of evil ; but there is hardly a sentence written 
oil sniy matter re(iuiring careful analysis, by writers who have 
not yet br^ain to perceive the iulluence of their own vanity (and 
there are too many such among divines), wiiich will not involve 
^Jonn' half lamentable, half-ludicrous, logical flaw, — such flaws 
\H'\\\<r the invariable consequence of a man's straining to say 
anythin^^ in a learned instead of an intelligible nianner. 

Take a sentence, for example, from J. A. James's " Anxious 
Inquirer :" — ** It is a great principle that subjective religion, or 
in other words, religion in us, is produced and sustained by fix- 
ing the mind on objective religion, or the facts and doctrines of 
the Word of God." 

Cut entirely out the words I have put in italics, and the sen- 
tence has a mejming (though not by any means an important 
one). But by its verbosities it is extended into pure nonsense ; 
for ** facts" are noithor ^' objective'^ nor '' subjective" * relig- 
ion ; they are not religion at all. The belief of them, attended 
with certain IVelinpfs, is religion ; and it must always be religion 
*' in us," for in wlioni else should it be (unless in angels ; 
which would not make it less '' subjective"). It is just as 
rational to call doctrines '^ objective religion," as to call en- 
treaties *' objective compassion ;" and the only real fact of any 
notability deducible from the sentence is, that the writer desired 
earnestly to say something profound, and had nothing profound 
to say. 

To this same defect of intellect must, in charity, be attrib- 
uted many of the wretched cases of special pleading which we 
continually hear from the pulpit. In the year 1853, I heard, in 
Edinburgh, a oCrmon from a leading and excellent Presbyterian 
clergyman, on a subject generally grateful to Protestant audi- 
ences, namely the impropriety and wickedness of fasting. The 
preacher entirely denied that there was any authority for fasting 

* If these two unlucky words get much more hold in the languaf^e. v»l' 
shall soon have our philosophers refusing to call their dinner " ilir.rc" '* 
but speaking of it always as their *' objective api)Ctile." 
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In the New TeBtatnent ; declared that there were many feasts 
appointed, but no fasts ; insisted with great energy on the 
words " forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats," &c., as descriptive of Romanism, and never once, 
throughout a long sermon, ventured so much as a single syllable 
that might recall to his audience's recollection the existence of 
Buch texts as Matthew iv. 2 and vi, 16, or Mark is. 29. I have* 
heard many sermons from Roman Oatholic priests, but I never 
yet heard, in the strongest holds of Bonmnism, any so mou- 
BtrouB an instance of special pleading ; in fact, it never could 
have occurred in a sermon by any respectable Roman Catholic 
divine ; for the Romanists are trained to ai-gument from their 
youth, and are always to some extent plausible. 

It is of course impossible to determine, in such cases, how 
far the preacher, having conscientiously made up his mind on 
the subject by foregoing thought, and honestly desiring to im- 
press his conclusion on his congregation, may think his object 
will be best, and even justifiably attained, by insisting on all 
that is in favor of his position, and trnstiug to the weak heads 
of his hearers not to find out the arguments for the contrary ; 
fearing that if he stated, in any proportionate measure, the con- 
Bidcrationa on the other side, he might not be able, in the time 
allotted to him, to bring out his conclusion fairly. This, 
though I hold it an entirely false Tiew, is nevertheless a compre- 
hensible and pardonable one, especially in a man familiar with 
the reasoning capacities of the public ; though those capacities 
themselves owe half their shortcomings to being so unworthily 
treated. But, on the whole, and looking broadly at the way tlie 
Bpeakera and teachers of the nation set about their business, 
there is an almost fathomless failure in the results, owing to the 
general admission of special pleading us an ari to be tauijM to 
youth. The main thing wliicli we ought to teach onryouth is 
to aee something, — all that the eyes which God has given thein 
are capable of seeing. Tho sum of what we do teach them is to 
gay something. As Ear as I have experience of instruction, no 
man ever dreams of teaching a boy to get to the root of a mat- 
ter ; to think it out ; to get quit of passion and desire in the 
process of thinking ; or to fear no face of man in plainly assert- 
ing the ascertained result. But to mtj anything in a glib au<I 




griutefiil manner, — to give an epigrammatic turn to nothing.— 
to qiiunch tbo dim iierccptions of a feeble adversary, and parrj 
nningly Llic liomc thrusts of a strong one, — to invent blank- 
ncMiOD ill i<|N>i'i^h for lireiithing time, and slip peri nesses in apecoh 
fitr liitliiig liiiiu, — lo polish iiiiUicu to the deadliest edge, shape 
, pi'ofi-E^on to tlio Bawmlic-stBhudow, uud mask solf-intercst under 
lliB fairest pretext, — all these skills we teach definitely, as the 
n arts of business and life. There is a straDgeBiguiBeanco in 
tbc admission of Aristotle'e Rhetoric utonr universities us a clasa- 
book. Cheating at cards is a base profession enough, but truly 
it would be wiser to print a code of gambler's legerdemain, and 
give Ikal for a class-hook, than to make the legeidemain of 
human speech, and the clever shuffling of the black spots in the 
human heai't, the first study of our politic youth. Again, tba 
Kthies of Anstotlo, though containing some sbrewd talk, inter- 
esting for an old reader, are yet eo absurdly illogical and sophis- 
tical, that if a young man has onco read them with any faith, it 
must take years before he rccuvcrs from the induced confnsiona 
of thought and false habits of argument. If there were the 
slightest dexterity or ingenuity in maintaining the false theory, 
there might be some excuse for retaining the Ethics as a school- 
book, provided only the tutor were cai'cful to point out, cm first 
opening it, that the Christian virtues, — namely, to love with all 
the heart, soul, and strength ; to fight, not as one that heateth 
the air ; and to do with might whatsoever the hand findeth to, 
do, — could not in anywise be defined as " habits of choice in 
moderation." But the Aristotelian quibbles tire so shallow, 
that I look upon the retention of the book as a confession by 
our universities that they consider practice in shallow quibbling 
one of the essential disciplines of youth. Take, for instance, 
the distiiitition made between " Envy" and '* Rejoicing at Evil" 
{(fidovoj and iTtixalpeHaxla), in the second book of the Ethics, 
viz., that envy is grieved when any one meets with good*for- 
tune ; but " the rejoicer at evil so far misses of grieving, as even, 
to rejoice" (the distinction between the good and evil, as snb- 
JGcts of the emotion, being thus omitted, and merely the verbal 
opposition of grief and joy caught at); and conceive the resnlt, 
in the minds of most youths, of being forced to take trtcka of 
words such as this (tmA l\veie am too maa^ of thamSB.^ 




pbeat Greek writers) for subjects of daily study and admiration ; 

I the theory of the Ethics being, besides, so hopelessly untenable, 
that even quibbling will not always face it out, — nay, will not 
help it in exactly tlic flret and most important example of virtne 
which Aristotle has to give, and the very one which we might 
havo thought his theory would havo fitted most neatly ; for 
defining "temperance" as a mean, and intemperance as one 
relative extreme, not being able to find an opposite extreme, he 
escapes with the apology that the kind of person who sins in 
the other extreme " has no precise name ; because, on the 
whole, he does not exist !" 

I know well the common censure by which objections to 
such futilities of BO-ealled education are met, by the men who 
have been mined by them, — the common plea that anything 
does to " exercise the mind upon," It ia an utterly falae one. 
The human soul, in youth, ia not a machine of which you can 
polish the cogs with any kelp or brickdust near at hand ; and, 
having got it into working order, and good, empty, and oiled 
Berriceableness, start your immortal locomotive at twenty-five 
years old or thirty, express from the Strait Gate, on the Narrow 
Road. The whole period of youth is one essentially of forma- 
tion, edification, instruetion, I use the words with their weight 
in them ; intaking of stores, establishment in vital habits, 
hopes and faiths. There is not an hour of it but is trembling 
with destinies, — not a moment of which, once past, the ap- 
pointed work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase of Venice glass out of 
the furnace, and strew chaff over it in its transparent heat, and 
recover that to its clearness and rubied glory when the north 
wind has blown upon it ; but do not think to strew cliaff over 
the (!hild fresh from God's presence, and to bring the heavenly 
colors back to him — at least in thia world. 
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